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OBSEftVAtlONS. 

THR story on yrtach this play is formed, is of great antiqiif- 
ty. It is found in a book, once very popular, entitled Ge^m 
JXomanorum, vrhich is supposed by Mr. Tyrwfaitt, the learned 
editor of 711^ CanterlMry Talet of Chaucer^ 177 S^ to have been 
written five hundred years ago. 

PericUt was entered on the Stationers' books. May 2, 160^ 
by Edward Blount, one of the printers of the first fbuo edition 
of Shakspeare's plays ; but it did not appear in print till the 
following year, and then it was published not by Blount, but by 
Henry Gosson ; who had pro]3ably anticipated the otiier, by 
getting a hasty transcript from a playhouse copy. There is, I 
believe, no play of our author's, perhaps I might say in the 
English lang^ge, so incorrect as this. The most corrupt of 
Shakspeare's other dramas, compared with Periclet^ is purity 
itself. The metre is seldom attended to ; verse is frequently 
printed as prose, and the grossest errors abound in almost ev- 
ery page. I mention these circumstances, only as an apolo^ 
to the reader for having taken somewhat more licence witii 
this drama than would have been justifiable, if the copies of it 
now extant had been less disfigured by the negligence and 
ignorance of the printer or transcriber. The numerous cor- 
ruptions that are found in the original edition in 1609, which 
kave been carefully preserved and augmented in all the subse- 
quent impressions, probably arose from its having been fre- 
quently exhibited on the stage. In the four quarto editions it 
is called the much admired play of Pertclbs, Princb or 
Tyre ; and it is mentioned by many ancient writers as a very 
popular performance. Malonb. 

This play is so uncommonly corrupted by the printers, &c 
that it does not so much seem to want illustration as emenda- 
tion : and the errata are so numerous and gross, that one is 
tempted to suspect almost every line where there is the least 
deviation in the language from what is either usual or propen 
Many of the corruptions appear to have arisen from an illiterate 
transcriber having written the speeches by ear from an inac- 
curate reciter ; who between them both have rendered the 
text (in the verbs particularly) very ungrammatical. 

More of the phraseology used in the genuine dramas of 



8 OBflXaTATIOMS. 

Shakspeare preTtiU in JPtriclet, tlian in any of the other fix 
ckHibted plays. Pc r cy. 

To a former edition of this play were subjoined two disserts* 
lions ; one written by Mr. Steevens, the other by me. In the 
latter I urged such arguments as then appeared to me to have 
weighty to prove that it was the entire work of Shakspeare, 
and one of his earliest compositions. Mr. Steevens on the 
other hand maintained, that it was originally the production of 
some elder playwright^ and afterwards improved by our poet, 
whose hand was acknowledged to be visible in many scenes 
throughout the play. On arevicMr of the various arguments 
which each of us produced in fiivour of his own bypotliesis, I 
am now convinced that the theory of Mr. Steevens was rights 
and have no difficulty in acknowledging roy own to be er- 
roneous. 

This play was entered on the Stationers* books, together 
with Antony and Cieopatra, in the year 1 608, by £dward Blount, 
a bookseller of eminence, and one of the publishers of the first 
folio edition of Shakspeare's works. It was printed witli his 
name in the title-page, in his life-time ; but this circumstance 
proves nothing ; because by the knavery of booksellers other 
pieces were also ascribed to him in his life-time, of which he 
indubitably wrote not a line. Nor is it necessary to urge in 
support of its genuineness, that at a subsequent perioil it was 
ascribed to him by several dramatic writers. I wish not to 
rely on any circumstance of that kind ; because in all ques- 
tions of this nature, internal evidence is the best that can be 
produced, and to every person intimately acquainted with onr 
poet's writings, must in the present case be decisive^ The 
congenial sentiments, the numerous expressions bearing a 
striking similitude to passages in his undiaf)uted' plays, some 
of the incidents, the situation of many of the persons, and in 
various places the colour of the style, all these combine to set 
the seal of Shakspeare on the play before us, and furnish us 
with internal and irresistible proofs, that a considerable por- 
tion of this piece, as it now appears, was written by him. The 
greater part of the three last acts may, I think, on this ground 
be safely ascribed to him ; and his hand may be traced occa- 
sionally in the other two divisions. 

To alter, new-model, and improve the unsuccessful dramas 
of preceding writers, was, I believe, much more common in 
the time of Shakspeare than is generally supposed. This piece 



having been thus new-modelled by ourpoet, And enricbetf 

vrith many happy strokes from his pen» is unquestionably enti» 
tie d to that place among his works whieh it has now obtained. 




PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

AvTiocRUS, king t^fAntioch. 

SiMONiDKS, king qf PentafioUa.^ 
€leon, governor of Thar9U9. 
Ltsimachus, governor qf Mityleth> 
Cerimon, a lord qf Efihesus^ 
Thaliard, a lord qf Antioch, 
Philemon, servant to Cerimon. 
Leonine, tervant to Dionyza. Marshall* 
A Pandar^ and his W\fe. 
BouLT, their servant. 
GowER, as Chorus, 

The Daughter qf Antioehus. 
DiONTZA, vfife to Cleon. 
Tbaisa, daughter to Simonides. 
Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaisa, 

Ltchorida, nurse to Marina. 
Diana. 

Lords f Ladies t Knight s^ Gentlemen^ Sailors^ Pirates^ 
Fishermen^ and Messengers^ ts^c, 

SCET^Ef disfiersedly in various countries. 



"■ CO This is an ImagUuuTcitT, sod its uoie mighK have been borrowei. 
fcaai some romjuice. STEEVENS. 
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ACT I. 

JEnter Gower. Before the Palace of Antioch. 

*0 sing a song of old was sung, ' 
From ashes ancient Gower is come ; 
Assuming man's infirmities. 
To glad your ear^ and please your eyes. 
It hath been sung at festivals, 
On ember-eves, and holy ales ; ^ 
And lords and ladies of their lives 
Have read it for restoratives : 
'Purpose to make men glorious ; 
Et quo antiquius^ eo meiiuB, 
If you, born in these latter times, 
When wit's more ripe, accept my rhymes. 
And that to hear an old man sing. 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 
I life would wish, and that I might 
Waste it for you, like taper-light.— 
This city then, Antioch the great 
Built up for his chiefest seat ; 
The fairest in all Syria ; 
(I tell you what mine authors say :) 
This king unto him took a pheere,3 
Who died and left a female heir, 

[i 3 I do not know that old is by any auChor osed adverbially. We might 
read: 

710 sing a song of o/d <0}ai sungr^^^ 
i.e.f^fofold &c. 

But tbe poet is so licentions in the language which he hu attributed to 
Gower in this piece, that I have not ventored to make any change. 

M ALONE. 

C23 i. e. says Dr. Farmer, by whom this emendation was made« church- 
ales. MALONE. 

(;3i This word, which is frequently used by our old poets, signifies a mtfi^ 
cr companion. The old copies have— ^^rr. MALONE» 



f2 PERI0LE8. ACrt, 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face,^ 

As heaven had lent her all hia grace ; 

With whom the father liking took. 

And her to incest did provoke : 

Bad father ! to entice his own 

To evil, should be done by none. 

By custom, what they did begin. 

Was, with long use, account no sin. 

The beauty of this sinful dame 

Made many princes thither frame. 

To seek her as a bed-feliow. 

In marriage-pleasures play-fellow : 

Which to prevent, he made a law, 

(To keep her still, and men in awe,) 

That whoso ask'd her for his wifie. 

His riddle told not, lost his li£e : 

So for her many a wight did die» 

As you grim looks do testify.' 
What now ensues, to the judgment of your eye 
I give, my cause who best can justify. [£xiL 



SCENE I. 

Anttock. A Room in the Palace. Enter Antiochus, Pbri- 

CLBt, and Attendants, 

jint. Young prince of Tyre, you have at large receiv'd 
The danger of the task you undertake. 

Per, I have, Antiochus, and with a soul 
Embolden'd with the glory of her praise. 
Think death no hazard, in this enterprize. [Music. 

jlnt. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride. 
For the embracements even of Jove himself ; 
At whose conception, (till Lucina reign'd,) 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her presence. 
The senate-house of planets all did sit. 
To knit in her their best perfections. 



' C4] Completely, exuberantly beaatifal. K full fortune » !n Othello, meam 
a complete* a Ur^e one. MA LONE. 

[33 Gower must be sopposed here to point to the heads of those unfotto- 
aate wights, which were fixed on the gate of the palace at Antioch. 

MALONE. 



ACr /. fERICLES. 1-3 

Enter the Daughter (j/* Antiochus, 

Per, See, where she comes, apparell'd like the spring, 
Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men !« 
Her face, the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever rasM, and testy wrath 
Could never be her mild companion.^ 
Ye gods that made i^e man, and sway in love. 
That have infiam'd desire in my breast. 
To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree. 
Or die in the adventure, be my helps. 
As I am son and servant to your will. 
To compass such a boundless happiness ! 

jlnt. Prince Pericles,— 

Per, That would be son to great Antiochus. 

jint. Before thee stands this fair Hespendes, 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd ; 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard : 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
A countless glory, which desert must gain : 
And which, without desert, because t^ine eye 
Presumes to reach, all thy whole heap must die. ^ 
Yon sometime famous princes, lil^e thyself, 
Drawn by report, advent*rous by desire. 
Tell thee with speechless tongues, and semblance pale. 
That, without covering, save yon field of stars. 
They here stand martyrs, slain in Cupid's wars ; 
And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist. 
For going on death's net, whom none wsist. 

Per, Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itself. 
And by those fearful objects to prepare 

[61 She comes (savs Per!c1es) adorned wtrh adl the coloan of the spring ; 
the Gractt are proud to enroU themselTes among her «ab|ect8 { and the kingt 
(i. e- the chief) of every virtue that ennobles hnmanity, impregnates her 
mind : 

Graces her subjects, in her thonghts the king 
Of every virtue, &c. 

In short she has no soperior in beauty, yet ftill she is herself onder the do- 
minion of virtue. STEEVENS. 

[73 This is a bold expression I'-^^testy 'wrath could not well be a mild 
companion to any one ; but by her mild compamont Shakspeare means ttoe 
compctnian of her mildness. M> MASON. 

[8] Thy lohole heap, thv.body^, mast suffer for the offence of a part, thine 
iye. The word bulk like heap in the present passage, was used lor likQr by 
shakspeare and his contemporaries. M ALONE* 

2 VOL. IX. 



lA PERICLES. dCr f. 

This body, like to them, to what I must :^ 
•For death remember*d, should be like a mirror, 
Who teUs us, life's but breath ; to trust it, error. 
I'll make my will then ; «nd as sick men do. 
Who know the world, see heaven, but feeling woe, 
Gripe not at earthly joys, as erst they did ; 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you. 
And all good men, as every prince should do ; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came ; 
But my unspotted fire of love to you. 

[To the Daughter of ANTiOCHUfi. 
'Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the sharpest Mow, AntiochuSt 
Scorning advice. 

jint. Read the conclusion then ; 
Which read and not expounded, 'tis decreed. 
As these before thee thoa thyself shalt bleed, 

Daugh.lvL all,save that, may'st thou prove prosperous ! 
Jn all, save that, I wish thee happiness ! 

Per, Like a bold champion, I assume the lists, 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 
3ut faith^ness and courage. 

^He reads the Riddle.] 

i am no vifer, yet I feed 
Oh mother 9 fieth^ wuch did me breed .* 
1 eought ahttsbaudf in which labour , 
Ifomd that kindneu Jn a father. 
Se*t father, eon, and hueband mildf 
J mother, vnfe, and yet hie child. 
Hma they may be, and yet in tvoa, 
As you vjili livCf resolve it you. 

?5harp physic Is the last : but O you powers ! 
That «ve heaven countless -^yes to view men's act«. 
Why clottd they not their sights perpetually, 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 
i— Fair glass of light, I lov'd you, and could still, 

[Tcikea hold of the hand of the Princess. 
Were not this glorious casket stor'd with ill : 
^But I must tell yon,— now, my thoughts revolt. 
For he*s no man on whom perfections wait, 

£9} That is,— to prepare thiSibodjr fer that state to wl^ich J most come. 

M ALONE • 
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jtCQi A PERICLES. ^'^ 

That knowing sin within, will touch the |;ate. 

You're a fair viol, and your sense the strings ; 

Who, finger'd to make man his lawful music, 

Would draw heaven down, and all the gods to hearken-;- 

But, being play'd upon before your time. 

Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime : 

Good sooth, I care not for you. 

jint. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life. 
For that's an article within our law, 
As dangerous as the rest. Your time's expir'd ; 
Either expound now, or receive your sentence. 

Per, Great king. 
Few love to hear the sins they love to act ; 
'Twould 'braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do. 
He's more secure to keep it shut, than shown ; 
For vice repeated, is like the wand'ring wind, * 
Blows dust in others* eyes> to spread itself ; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear. 
The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear : 
To stop the air would hurt them. The blind mole casts 
Copp'd hills towards heaven, to tell, the earth is wrong'd 
By man's oppression ; and the poor worm doth die for't. 
Kings are earth's gods : in vice their law's their will ; 
And if Jove stray, who dares say, Jove doth ill t 
It is enough you know ; and it is fit, 
What being more known grows worse, to smother it. 
All love the womb that their first beings bred, 
Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 

jint. Heaven, that I had thy head ! he has found the^ 
meaning ;— 
But I will gloze with him. [^«t/tf.] Young prince of Tyre, 
Though by the tenour of our strict edict, 
Your exposition misinterpreting. 
We might proceed to cancel of your days ; 

^— ^i*— ^^— I ■■ ■ Ml. ■■■■ ■— — — ^W^»^.— P— ^ W l»» ■ , M^— ^>i^— ^**» ■■■■■■■■■■■ ■i ■■ ■■ ^^■i^—lW^ 

Ct3 Hiat iSf nohich blows dast, &c. The man who knows of the ill prac- 
tices of princeSf is unwise if he reveals what he knows ; for the pobltsher 
of vicioos actions resembles the wind; which> while it passes along, blows 
dost into men's eyes.-^When the blast is over, the eye that has.been affiscted 
by the dust, suffers no farther naiii, but can see as clearly as before ; so by 
the relation of criminal acts, the eyes of mankind (though they are afiectco, 
and turn away with horror, are opened, and see clearly what before was not 
even suspected : but by exposing the crimes of others the relater suffers 
himself ; as the breeze passes away, so the breath of the informer is gone; 
he dies for his temerity. Yet. to stop the course or vrntilation of the air, 
would hart the eyes ; and to prevent intbraiers from divulging the crimes 
of. men would be pr^ndicial to mankind* Such, I think. Is the meaning ^ 
l2iis obscure passage. mALONE. 
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16 PERICLES. ACT 1. 

X 

Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise : 
Forty days longer we do respite you ; 
If, by which time our secret be undone, 
This mercy shows, we'll joy in such a son : 
And, until then, your entertain shall be, 
As doth befit our honour, and your worth. 

\_Exe. Antiochus, Aiff Daughter^ and Jttendanie, 

Per. How courtesy would seem to cover sin ! 
When what is done is like an hypocrite. 
The which is good in nothing but in sight. 
If it be true that I interpret false. 
Then were it certain, you were not so bad, 
As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 
Where now you're both a father and a son,^ 
By your untimely claspings with your child, 
(Which pleasure fits an husband, not a father ;) 
And she an eater of her mother's flesh, 
By the defiling of her parent's bed ; 
And both like serpents are, who though they feed 
On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 
Antioch, farewell ! for wisdom sees, those men 
Blush not in aptions blacker than the night. 
Will shun no course to keep them from the light. ^ 
One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 
Murder's as near to lust, as flame to smoke. 
Poison and treason are the hands of sin. 
Ay, and the targets, to put off the shame : 
Then, lest my life be cropp'd to keep vou clear, 
By flight I'll shun the danger which I fear. [Exit . 

Re-enter Antiochus. 

^nt. He hath found the meaning, for the which we 
mean 
To have his head. 

He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy. 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth sin 
In such a loathed manner : 
And therefore instantly this prince must die ; 
For by his fall my honour must keep high^ 

Cal ffhere In this place has the power of luhereas, ST££V£NS. 

C3] The expression is here, as in many other places in this play, eliptical ; 
fsr vis lorn sees, that those who de mi blush to commit actions blacker than the 
nr>ftf, lUfV/ not shun «»> course in trder t9 prestrve them from being mad€> 
"'^//c. MALONE. 



ACr I. P£RICL£S. 17 

Who attends on us there f 

Enter Tbaliard. 

Thai, Doth your highness call ^ 

^nt, Thaliard, you're of our chamber, and our mind 
Partakes her private actions to your secresy : 
And for your faithfulness we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here's poison, and here's gold ; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must kill him ; . 
It fits thee not to ask the reason why, 
Because we bid it. Say, is it done f 

Thai My lordr 
*Tis done. 

Enter a Messenger . 

jlnt. Enough ; 
Lest your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 

Mea. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. [Exit Me^i - 

jint. As thou 
Wilt live, fly after : and, as an arrow, shot 
From a well-experienc'd archer, hits the mark - 
His eye doth level at, so ne'er return. 
Unless thou say. Prince Pericles is dead.- 

ThaL My lord, if I 
Can get him once within my pistol's' length,^ 
I'll make him sure: so farewell toy our highness. \^Exif, 

Ant, Thaliard, adieu ! till Pericles be dead, 
My heart can lend no succour to my head. ■ [i£a-/A> 



SCENE u: 

Tyre, A Itoom in the Palace. Enter PEnicLKSy H^LicAinis^ . 

and other Lorde. 

Per.hei none disturb us : Why this charge of thoughts? :* 
The sad companion, dull-ey'd nrelancholy^, 
By me so us*d a guest is, not -an hour, 

In the day's glorious^ walk, or peaceful night, 
(The tomb where grief should sleep,)can breed me quiett * 
Here pleasures court mine eyes; aad mine eyes shun a 

them. 
And danger, which 1 feared, is at Antioch; 
Whose arm seems far too short to hit me here : 
Yet neither pleasure's art can joy my spirits. 
Nor yet the other's distance comfort me. 
Then it is thus : the passions of the mkid^ 

2* VOL. IX, 




18 PERICLES. ACr #• 

That have their first conception by mis-dread. 

Have after-nourishment and life by care ; 

And what was first but fear what might be done. 

Grows elder now, and cares it be not done. 

And so with me ;— -the great Antiochus 

('Gainst whom I am too little to contend. 

Since he's so great, can make his will his act,) 

Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence ; 

Nor boots it me to say, f honour him. 

If he suspect I may dishonour him : 

And what may make him blush in being known. 

He'll stop the course bv which it might be known. 

With hostile forces he U o'erspread the land. 

And with the ostent of war will look so huge. 

Amazement shall drive courage from the state ; 

Our men be vanquish'd, e'er they do resist. 

And subjects punish'd, that ne'er thought offence ; 

Which care of them, not pity of myself, 

(Who am oo more but as the tops of trees. 

Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them,) 

Makes both my body pine, and soul to languish. 

And punish that betore, that he would punish. 

1 Lord. Joy and all comfort in your sacred breast ! 

3 Lwrd. And keep your mind, till you return to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable ! 

HeL Peace, peace, my lords, and give experience 
tongue. 
They do abuse the king, that flatter him : 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 
The thing the which is flatterM, but a spark, 
' To which that breath gives heat and stronger glowing ; 
Whereas reproof, obedient, and in order. 
Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. 
When signior Sooth here does proclaim a peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon yourJLife : 
Prince, pardon me, or strike me, if gjpu please ; 
I cannot be much lower than my knees. 

Per* All leave us else ; but let your cares o'erlook 
What shipping and what lading's in our haven. 
And then return to us. lExeunt Lorda.'\ Helicanus, thou 
Hast moved us : what seest thou in our looks ^ 

Hel, An angry brow, dread lord. 

Per, If there be such a dart in princes' frowns. 
How durst thy tongue move anger to our face ? 



ACT I, PERICLBft. 19' 

Uel How dare the plants look up to heaven^ Irotti 
whence 
They have their nourishment ? 

Fer. Thou know'st I have power 
To take thy life. 

HeL IKneelin^,'] I have gft>iikid the axe mf jelf ; 
Do you but strike the blow*. 

Per. Rise, pr'ythee rise ; 
Sit down, sit down ; thou art no flatterer ; 
I thank thee for it ; and high heaven forbid. 
That kings should let their ears hear thteir faults hid'! 
Fit counsellor, and servant for a prince. 
Who by thy wisdom mak'st a prince thf servant, 
What would'st thou have me do ? 

Hel, With patience bear 
Such griefs as you do lay upon yourself. 

Per, Thou speak'st like a physician, Helicanut ; 
W^ho minister'st a potion unto me. 
That thou would'&t tremble to receive thyself. 
Attend me then : I went to Antioch, 
Where, as thou know'st, against the face of death, 
I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty. 
From whence an issue I might propagate,' 
Bring arms toprinces, and to subjects joys. 
Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder ; 
The rest (hark in thine ear,) as black as incest ; 
Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father 
Seem*d not to strike, but smooth : but thou know'st this, 
'Tis time to fear, when tyrants seem to kiss. 
Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, 
Under the covering of a careful night, 
Who seem'd my good protector ; and being here, 
Bethought me what was past, what might succeed. 
I knew him tyrannous ; and tyrants* fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than their years : 
And should he doubt it, (as no doubt he doth,) 
That I should open to the listening air, 
How many worthy princes' bloods were shed, 
To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope,— 
To lop that doubt, he'll fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him ; 
When all, for mine, if I may call't offence. 
Must feel war's blow, who spares not hmocence ■: 
Which love to alV (of which thyself art one, 
Who now reprov'st me for it)—— 
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.HcU Alas, sir i 

Per* Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 
cheeks. 
Musings into my mind, a thousand doubts 
How I might stop this tempest, ere it came ; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them. 

HtU Well, my lord, since you. have given me leave 
to speak. 
Freely I'll speak. Antiochus you fear, 
And justly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by public war, or private treason, 
WiU take away your life. 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while>. 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot. 
Or Destinies do cut his thread of life. 
Your rule direct to any ; if to me. 
Day serves not light more faithful than Fll be. 

Per, I do not doubt thy faith ; 
But should he wrong my liberties in absence— 

HtU We'll mingle bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 

Per, Tyre, I now look from thee then, and toTharsus 
Intend my travel, where Til hear from thee ; 
And by whose letters I'll dispose myself. 
The care I had and have, of subjects' good. 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom's strength can bear it. 
I'll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath ; 
Who shuns not to break one, will sure crack both : 
But in our orbs, well live so round and safe, 
That time of both this truth shall, ne'er convince, 
Thou sbow'dst a subject's shine, I a true prince.^ 

\^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Tyrt, An Jnte-chamber inthe Palace, Enter Tjialiard. 

Thai, So, this is Tyre, and this is the court. Here 
must I kill king Pericles ; and if 1 do not, I am sure to 
be hanged 'at home : 'tis dangerous. — Well, I perceive 
he was a wise fellow^ and had good discretion, that be- 

[4} This Bentiment is not much unlike that of Falstaff: " I shall think 
the better of myselfan^ thee daring my life ; I for a valiant lion, and thou 
fbr a true prince." MALONE. 



1 
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ing bid to ask what he would of the king, desired he 
might know none of his secrets.* Now do I see he had 
some reason for it : for if a king bid a man be a villain, 
he is bound by the indenture of his oath to be one- 
Hush, here come the lords of Tyr6. 

» 

Enter Helicanus, Esgames, and other Lords. 

HeL You shall not need, my fellow peers of Tyre, 
Further to question of your king's departure. 
His seal'd commission, left in trust with me. 
Doth ftpeitk Sufficiently, he's gone to travel. 

Thai, How ! the king gone ! [Mide. 

HeL li further yet you will be satisfied, 
Why, as it were, unlicensed of your loves. 
He wouMr depai*t, V\\ give some light unto you. 
Being at Anlioch.*— • 

Thai. What from Antioch i [Aside. 

Het. Royal Anttochus (on what cause I know not,) 
Took some displeasure at him ; at least he judged so : 
And doobiiiig lest that he had err'd or sinn*d. 
To show his sorrow, wdold correct himself ; 
So puts himself unto X)\t shipman's toil. 
With whom each tntnute threatens life or death. 

Thai. Well, I perceive [Aside. 

I shall not be hang*d now, although I would ;^ 
But since he^s gbne, the king it sure must please. 
He 'scap'd the land, to perish on the seas. — 
But ril present me. Peace to the lords of Tyre .' 

Hel. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 

Thai. From him I come 
With^message unto princely Pericles ; 
But, since my landing, as I have understood 
Your lord has todc himself to unknown travela» 
My message must retutn from whence it came. 

Hel. We have no reason to desire it, since 
Commended to our master, not to us : 

[O Who this wise fellow was, may be known from the following passap^e 
in Barnabie Riche's Souldier's Wiihe to Britoni Welfare, 1604, p. 27 : '* I wall 
therefore commende the poet Philifiides, who being demaunded by King 
Litimachuu what favour he might doe unto him for that he loved him, made 
this answere to the King» that your majestie would never impart unto me 
any af yaw ucreti." STEEVENS. 

(6] So/ Atttolycus, in the Winter's Tale : " If I had a mind to he honest, 
scc/ Pbrtune would not suffer me ; she drops bounties into my mouth."^ 

M ALONE 
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Yet; ere yoa shall depart, this we desire,-— 

As friends to Antiocb, vre may feast in Tyre. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Tharsus, A RoQfn in the Covetnor's Houte, Enter Cleon^ 

DioNTZA, cmd Attendant*. 

Cle, My Dionyza, shall we rest us- here, 
And by relating tales of other's griefs. 
See if 'twill teach us to forget our own ? 

Dio, That were to blow at fire, in hope to quench it ; 
For who digs hills because they do aspire. 
Throws down one mountain to cast up a higher. 
O my distressed lord, even such our griefs ; 
Here they're but felt, and seen with with mistful eyes, 
But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher rise. 

Cle. O Dionyza, 
Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants it, 
Or can conceal his hunger, till he famish ? 
Our tongues and sorrows- dt> s5und deep our woes 
Into the air ; our eyes do weep, till lungs 
Fetch breath that may proclaim them kuder ; that, 
If heaven slumber,, while their creatures want. 
They may awake their helps to comfort them, 
I'll then discourse our woes, felt several years, 
And wanting breath to speak, help me with tears. 

Dio, 1*11 do my best, sir. 

Cle,- This Tharsus, o'er which I have government, 
(A city, on whom plenty held full hand,) 
For riches, strew'd herself even in the streets ; 
Whose towers bore heads so high, they kiss'd the clouds, 
And strangers ne'er beheld, but wonder'd at ; 
Whose men and dames so jetted and ftdorn'd,^''^_ 
Like one another's glass to trim them by : ^ 
Their tables were stor'd full to glad the sight. 
And not so much to feed on, as delight ; 
All poverty was scorn'd, and pride so great. 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dio. O, 'tis too true. 

Cle, But see what heaven can do ! By this our change, 
These mouthSi whom but of late, earth, sea, and air, 

« 

nl To jet is to strut, to vfaWs, prondlVv So, in Tiveljth Night: " Contem- 
piauon makes a rare tnrkty<ock of hiin : how he kts under his advanced 
plumes !" STEEVENS. 
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Were all too little to contedt and please. 
Although they gave their creatures in abandance* 
As houses are defilM for want of use, 
They are now starv'd for want of exercise : 
Those palates, who not yet two summers youngeri 
Most have inventions to delight the taste, 
Would now be glad of bread, and be^ for it ; 
Those mothers wtio.to nonsle up their babes, ^ 
Thought nought too curious, are ready now. 
To eat those little darlings whom they lov'd. 
So sharp are hongef*8 teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots, who "first shall die to lengthen life : 
Here stands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 
flere many dnk, yet those which see them fall. 
Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true i 

Dio. Oar cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. 

Cle. O, let those cities, that of Plenty's cup 
And her prosperities so lar^ly taste, 
With their superfluous riots, hear these tears !-* 
The misery ot Tharsus may be theirs. 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord. Where's the lord governor? 

Cle. Here. 
Speak out tXxj sorrows which thou bring'st, in haste, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 

Lord.We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 
A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 

Vie. I thought as much^ 
One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir. 
That may succeed as his inheritor ; * 
And so in ours : some neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of -our misery, 
Hath stufTd these lioUow vessels with their power, 

C9l I would rfd^nursle. A fondling is still called a nunlinx. ST££V 

CI 3 A kindred tboaght is found in Hing Lear : 
"—Take phTsic« pomp ! 
-" Empote thyself to feel wh»t wretches fe^, 
" flat thoa may'st shake the saperflox to theiOi 
" And show the heavens more j ost." MALONE 

[2] So, in HamUt. : 

" " S or rows nerer come as sinrle spieSf 

" Itet in battalions/* STEEVENS. 

Again, ibidem » 

" One woedath tread upon another's heetsi _^ 

'' So fast they follow/' MALONl^ 
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To beat us down, the which are down already ; 
And make a conquest of unhappy me. 
Whereas no glory's got to overcome. ' 

Lord* That's ' iie least fear ; for, by the semblaivce 
Of their white flags display*d, they bring us peace. 
And come to us as favourers, not as fues. 

Cle, Thou speak'st like him's untutor'd to repeat. 
Who makes the fairest show, means most deceit.* 
But bring they what they will, what need we fear i 
The ground's the low'st, and we are half way there. 
Go tell their general, we attend him here. 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes. 
And what he craves. 

Lord. I go, my lord. [Exit 

Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist ;* 
If wars, we are unable to resist. 

Enter Pericles, laiiVA Attendants. 

Per. Lord governor, for so we hear you are, 
Let not our ships and number of our men. 
Be, like a beacon lir'd, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 
And seen the desolation of your streets : 
Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears. 
But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 
And these our ships you happily may think 
Are, like the Trojan horse, war-stulTd within. 
With bloody views, expecting overthrow. 
Are stor'd with corn, to make your needy bread. 
And give them life, who are hunger-starv'd, half dead 

ML The gods of Greece protect you ! 
And weHl pray for you. 

Per. Rise, I pray you, rise ; 
We do not look for reverence, but for love. 
And harbourage for ourself, our ships, and men. "^ 

Cle. The which when any shall not gratify. 



C3l whereas, it has been, already ofatenred» was anciently used for nohere 

M ALONE 
Ia] Perhaps we should read—JbfWwAo/i^ and regulate the metre as fol 
lows : 

TJiott ipeak'it 

Like bim who is untutor'd to repeat. Sec. 

The sense is-'Deluded by the pacific appearance ef this4Mvy, you talk lik 
«tie* tuho has never learned the common adage, " that the fairest outsldes an 
most to be sospected." STEEVENS. 

r^I If he stands on peace. ▲ LatiniSMe. MAl^NE. 
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Or pay you with unthankfulness in thoaght, 

Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 

The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils ! 

Till when, (the which, I hope, shall ne'er be seen,) 

Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 

Per, Which welcome well accept ; feast here a while. 
Until our stars that frown, lend us a smile. {Extunt. 



. ACT II. 

Enter Gowbr. 

Gow, Here have joa seen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to mcest bring ; 
A better prince, and benign lord. 
Prove awful both in deed and word. 
Be quiet then, as men should be, 
THl he hath pass'd necessity. 
I^l show you those in troubles reign, 
Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 
The good in conversation 
(To whom I give my benizon,) 
Is still at Tharsus, where each man 
Thinks all is writ he spoken can :* 
And, to remember what he does, 
Gild hiB statue glorious : 
But tidings to the contrary 
Are brought your eyes ; what need speak I ^ 



Dumbthovi. Enter at one door Pericles, tcUking i»ith Cle- 
* ON ; all the TnUn vith them. Enter at another door, a GeH' 
tleman, vsith a letter to Pericles ; Pericles ehnet the let- 
ter to CLEoai $ then gi'oe* the Mestenger a reward^ and knights 
him. Exeunt Pericles, Cleon, &e» tewrally, 

Gow, Good Helicane hath staid at home* 
Kot to eat honey, like a drone, 
From others* labours ; forth he strive 
To killen bad, keep good alive ; 

C6] TfUtAs ali is norit he spoken can : Payt as mach respeee to whatever 
PMidet tays, ig Ifit were holy 'writ. " As trac M the gospel," it still Mm* 
moo langaa;*. MALONE. 

3 ^ VOL.IX, 
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And, to fulfil his prince' desire. 

Sends word of all that haps in Tyre : 

How Thaliard came full bent with sin, 

^nd hid intent, to murder him ; 

And that in Tharsus was not best 

itonger for him to make his rest : 

He knowing so, put forth to seas. 

Where when men been, there's seldom ease ; 

For now the wind begins to blow ; 

Thunder above, and deeps below, 

t fakes such unquiet, that the ship 
hould house him sale, is wreck'd and split; 
And he, good prince^ haviixg aU lost, 
By waves from coast to coast is tost ; 
All perishen cf man, of pelfi 
Ne aught escapen but himself ; i 
Till fortune, tir'd with doing bad. 
Threw him ashore, to gpve him glad : 
And here he comes : what shall be next. 
Pardon old Gower ; this long*s the text.* [Exit. 

SCENE I. 

JPentapolis. An open Place by the Sea Side. Enter Pbriclzs, 

Viet, 

Per, Yet cease your ire, ye angry stars of heaven ! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you ; 
And I, as fits my nature, do obey you ; 
Alas, the sea hath cast me on the rocks, 
Wash*d me from shore to shore, and left me breath 
Nothinjs to jthink on, but ensuing death : 
Let it suffice jthe greatness of your powers. 
To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 
And having thrown him from your watry grave, 
Here to have death in peace, is all he*ll crave. 

(7] Oar anceitort had a Moral immber in their teotct which is now lost, 
out of the language ; e. g. in the .present tense. 

f escape We escapen 

Thoo escapest Ye escapen 

He escapeth They escapen. 

Bat it did net* 2 betieve, extend to the prrter-inperfects. otherwise dian 
chos : Thej iidien [for did"^ escape. PERCY. 

N^ TSie nsfeaning of thifMagr be— fxcMif M Gruer/rom tilling yim 'what 
aU97»s. Thf very test to it has prtvgd of fin comidatakle length already. 
'* STEEVENS. 
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Enter Three Fishermen, 

1 Fish. What, ho, Pilche ! 

2 Fish. Ho ! come, and bring away (he nets. 
1 Fish. What Patch-breech, I say ! 

3 Fish, What say you, master ? 

1 Fish, Look how thou stirrest now 1 come away, or 
1*11 fetch thee with a wannion. 

3 Fish. 'Faith, master, I am thinking of the poor 
men that were cast away before us, even now. 

1 Fish. Alas, poor souls, it grieved my heart to hear 
what pitiful cries they made to us to help them, when, 
well-a-day, we could scarce help ourselves. 

3 Fish. Nay, master, said not I a»much, when I saw 
the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled f^ they say, 
they are half fish, half flesh : a plague or them, they 
ne'er come, but I look to be washed. Master, I marvel 
how the fishes live in the sea. 

1 Fish. Why, as men do a-land ; the great^ones eat 
up the little ones : I can compare our rich misers to 
nothing so fitly as to a whale ; 'a plays and tumbles, 
driving the poor fry before him, and at last devours 
them all at a mouthful. Such whales have I heard on 
a' the land, who never leave gaping, till they've swal- 
lowed the whole parish, church, steeple, bells and alL 

Per. A pretty moral. 

3 Fish. But, master, if I had been the sexto|;^ I 
would have been that day in the belfry. 

2 Fish. Why, man ? 

3 Fish. Because he should have swallowed me too : 
and when I had been in his Selly, I would have kept 
such a jahgllog of the bells, that he should never have 
left, till he cast bells, steeple, church, and parish, up 
again. But if the good king Simonides were of my 
mind*— 

Per. Simonides ? 

3 Fish. We would purge the land of these drones; 
that rob the bee of her honey. 

Per. How from the finny subject of the sea 
These fishers tell the infirmities of men ; 
And frdm their watry empire recollect 
AU that may men approve or men detect !— 

C9} Caiitain Cook, in his sfcond voyage to the Sooth Seas, mentkms die 
pUyios cifor^uises round the ship as a certain sign of a violent gale or 
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Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen. 

2 Fiah, Honest ! good fellow, what's that i if it be a 
day fits you, scratch it out of the calendar, and no body 
will look after it. ' 

Per, Nay, see, the sea hath cast upon your coast 

2 Fish, What a drunken knave was the sea, to cast 
thee in our way ! 

Per, A man whom both the waters and the wind. 
In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him ; 
He asks of you, that never us'd to beg. 

1 Fish, No, friend, cannot you beg ? here's them in 
our country of Greece, gets more with begging, than 
we can do with working. 

2 Fiah, Canst thou catch any fishes then ? 
Per, I never pcactis'd it. 

2 Fiah, Nay, then thou wilt starve sure ; for here's 
nothing to be got now a-days, unless thou canst fish for't. 

Per, What I have been, I have forgot to know ; 
But what I am, want teaches nie to think on ; 
A roan shrunk up with cold : my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life, than may suffice 
To give my tongue that heat, to ask your help ; 
Which if you shall refuse, when I am dead. 
For I am a man, ^ray see me buried. 

1 Fiah, Die quoth-a ? Now gods forbid ! I have a 
gowo here ; come, put it on ; keep thee warm. Now, 
afore me, a handsome fellow ! Come, thou shalt go 
home, and we'll have fiesh for holidays, fish for fasting- 
days, and moreo'er puddings and flap-jacks ; and thou 
shalt be welcome. 

Per, I thank you, sir. 

UFiah, Hark you, my friend, you said you could not beg. 

Per, I did but crave. 

2 Fiah, But crave I Then I'll turn craver too, and so 
I shall 'scape whipping. 

Per, Why, are all your beggars whipped then ? . 

1 Fiah. O, not all, my friend, not all : for if all' your 

[i] The preceding speech of Pericles affords no apt introdoction to the 
reply of the fisherman. Either somewhat is omitted that canoot now be 
supplied, or the whole passage is obscured by more than common deprava- 
tion. It shoald seem that the prince had made some remark on the badneia 
of the day. Perhaps the dialogue originally ran thus t 

" Per, Peace be at yoor labour, honest fishermen ;" 
*' The day is reugh and thnttarts ymr Kcupation," 

" 2 Pii/i. Honest ! good fellow, what's that ? If it be IM/ a day iita yon. 
scratch it out of the calendar, and nobody wll look after it," STEEVEJIS 
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beggars were ^whipped, I would wish no better office, 
than to be beadle. But, master, IMl go draw up the 
net. [Exeunt two o/' iAe Fishermen. 

P^r.How well this honest mirth becomes their labour! 

1 Fish. Hark you, sir ! do you know where you are i 

Per. Not well. 

1 Fish. Why, Til tell you : this is called Pentapolis, 
and our king, the good Simonides. 

Per, The good king Simonides, do you call him ? 

1 Fish. Ay, sir ; and he deserves to be so called, for 
his peaceable reign, and good government. 

Per. He is a happy king, since from his subjects 
He gains the name of good, by his government. 
How far is his court distant from this shore I 

1 Fish. Marry, sir, half a day's journey ; aiid I'll tell 
you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her 
birth-day ; and there are princes and knights come 
from all parts of the world, to just and tourney for her 
love. 

Per. Did but my fortunes equal my desires, 
I'd wish to make one there. 

1 Fish. O, sir, things must be as they may ; and 
what a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for— his 
wife's soul.« 

Re-enter the two Fishermen^ drawing ufi a net, 

2 Fish. Help, master, help ; here's a fish hangs kii 
the net, like a poor man's right in the law ; 'twilt 
hardly come out. Ha ! hots ou't, 'tis come at last, 
and 'tis turned to a rusty armour. 

Per. An armour, friends \ I pray you, let me see it. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after aU my crosses, 
Thou giv'st me somewhat to repair myself: 
And, though it was mine own, part of mine heritage^ 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 
With this strict charge, (eyen as he Uft his life,) 
Keefi it my. Pericles^ it hath been a shield 

[a] TMt^ must he (says the speaker) «j thty art apptinttd tf« hti and luhai 
m man is not sure to compass, hi has yet a just right to aMm^.— Thus far the 
inssage is clear. The Fisherman mar then be suppoaed to begin anew aeo- 
tenctr-^lTcj vaift's jra/— but here he !s intermptrd by his conradeii. He might 
otherwise have proceeded to say— 7A« good nuill tfa wifiindMi is nst ^hs 
things ivMch is difficult of attainment. A husband is in tkt fight to strivtfit 



it. but after all his pains 'may fail to secure it.^\ wlrii Ua bmher fithenni 
had called oflThla attcntkNi bribre he had time to otter UflMt thracjmdjk 



>re he had time to otter Uf JhhX three 
3* VOL. IX. 
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^Twixt me and death ; (and pointed to this brace ;)3 
For that it aav^d me^ keefi it ; in like necessity ^ 
Which gods firotect thee from I it may defend thee. 
It kept where I kept, I bo dearly lov'd it ; 
Till the rough seas, that spare not any man, 
Took it in rage, though calm'd, they give't again : 
I thank thee for*t ; my shipwreck's now no ill, 
Since I have here my father's gift by will. 

1 Fiah. What mean you, sir ? 

Per. To beg of you. kind friends, this coat of worth, 
For it was sometime target to a king ; 
I know it by this mark. He lov'd me dearly, 
And for his sake, I wish the having of it ; 
And that you'd guide me to your sovereign's court, 
Where with't I may appear a gentleman ; 
And if that ever my low fortunes better, 
I'll pay your bounties ; till then, rest your debtor. 

1 Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady ? 

Per, I'll show the virtue I have borne in arms. 

1 Fiah, Why, do ye take it, and the gods give thee 
good on't ! 

2 Fiah. Ay, but hark you, my friend ; 'twas we that 
miide up this garment through the rough seams of the 
waters : there are certain condolements, certain vails. 
I hope, sir, if you thrive, you'll remember from whence 
you had it. 

Per, Believe't, I will. 
Now, by your furtherance, I am cloth'd in steeL 
And spite of all the rupture of the sea. 
This jewel holds his biding on my arm ; 
Unto thy value will I mount myself 
Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread.— 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of bases.^ 

2 Fiah. We'll sure provide ; thou shalt have my best 

C3] The brace is the armour for the arm. So, in Troilus and Cressida : 
" I'll hide my tilver beard in a gold beaver, 
" And in my v^nt-hrace pot this witherM brawn." 
Avant bras. Fr. STSEVENS. 

C4} Baiffii signified the housingiot^ horse, and may be nsed in that sense 
here. MA LONE —^It may be remarked, that Richardson in his notes on 
FarMdiu Lost, l)as the following explanation :— " Bases, fh)m Basi (Fr.) they 
&11 /0tu to the ground ; they are also tailed the housing* from Bmisso, be- 
daggitd." STEEVENS. * 
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gown to make thee a pair ; and I'll briof^ thee to the 
court myself. 

Per. Then honour be but a goal to my will ; 
This day III rise, or else add ill to ill. iExewit. 



SCENE II. 

The tame. A public Wt^, or Platfornif leading to the Litt§* A 
Pavilion by the tide </it,for the reception of the King, Prince f^ 
Lord*, IS^c. Enter Simonidbs, Thais a, Lord»9 and At^ 

tendant*. 

Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph ?< 

1 Lord, They are, my liege ; 
And stay your coming to present themselves. 

Sim. Return them, we are ready ; and our daughter, 
In honour of whose birth these triumphs are. 
Sits here, like beauty's child, whom nature gat 
For men to see, and seeing wonder at. [Exit a Lort* 

Thai. It pleaseth you, my father, to express 
My commendations great, whose merit's less. 

Sim. 'Tis fit it should be so ; for princes are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itself : 
As jewels lose their glory, if neglected. 
So princes their renown, if not respected. 
'Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The labour of each knight, in his device.^ 

Thai. Which, to preserve mine honour, I'll perform. 

Enter a Knight ; he fiaaaes over the Stage, and Mb 
Squire fir events his Shield to the Princess. 

Sim. Who is the first that doth prefer himself ? 

Thai. A knight of Siparta, my renowned £ather ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is a black ^thiop^ reaching at the st)n ; 
The word, Ltix tua vita mihi. 

Sim. He loves you well, that holds his life of you. 

[The second Knight fiasses. 

I 

t5] A triumph* in Hie lanf^ge of Shaktpeare's sime, tignified any pofalic 
i}um, tnch as a Mask or Rtwl^JtA. Thai, in King Richard II : 

•' hold those justs and triumphs ?" 

Antn* in King Henry VI: 

"WiUi stately Hr/iun^j^mirthfal comic shows." ■ STEEVENS. 

[63 The Wsa oftMs scene appears to have been caoKht from the HiadB Ba4k 
in. where Helen describes the Grecian leaders to her fkthcr-!n.law Prton^. 

STICTSKS. 
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Who is the second, that presents himself ^ 

Thau A prince of Macedon, my royal father ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is an arm'd knight, that's conouer'd by a lady : 
The motto thus, in Spanish, riu per dul^ura que per 
fuer^a,f 

[The third Knight fiatses. 

Sim, And what's the third I 

Thai The third of Antioch ; 
And his device, a wreath of chivalry : 
The word. Me ftomfta firovexit apex, 

[The fourth Knight passes, 

Sim, What is the fourth ^ 

Thai. A burning torch, that's turned upside down ; 
The word. Quod me alit^ me extinguit, 

Sim, Which shows, that beauty hath his power and 
will. 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. 

[ Theffih Knight passes. 

Thai, The fifth, an hand environed with clouds ; 
Holding out gold, that's by the touchstone tried : 
The motto thus. Sic spectandajides. 

[The sixth Knight passes, 

Sim, And what's the sixth and last, which the knight 
himself 
With such a graceful courtesy deliver'd ? 

7'hai, He seems a stranger ; but his present is 
A wither'd branch, that's only green at top ; 
The motto. In hac spe vivo. 

Sim, A pretty moral ; 
From the dejected state wherein he is, 
He hopes bv you his fortunes yet may flourish. 

t Lord. He had need mean better than his outward 
show 
Can any way speak in his just commend : 
For, by his rusty outside, he appears 
To have practis'd more the whipstock, * than the lance. 

S Lord. He well may be a stranger, for he comes 
To an honour'd triumph, strangely furnished. 

3 Lord. And on set purpose let his armour rust 
Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 

[«] That is. mtre-hy sVMtness than hy force. The author should have 
written Mas ftt dukora. Sec. Pin in Italian signifies mtn : bBt> 1 hclie^^ 
fl«f« is no sach Spanish ^ord. M ALONE. 

n tm iM, the caiter'8 whifi. 8TEEVEN8. 
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Sim, Opinion's but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.' 
But stay, the knights are coming ; well withdraw 
Into the gallery. ^Exeunt. 

IGreat Shouts, and all cry. The mean knight. 



SCENE III. 

The same, A Hall of State. — A Banquet prepared. Mnter Si- 
M OHiDBSy Thaisa, LordSf Kfughu, and Attendants, 

Sim, Knights, 
To say you are welcome, wfere superfluous. 
To place upon the volume of your deeds. 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms. 
Were more than you expect, or more than's fit. 
Since every worth in show commends itself. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast : 
You are my guests. 

TAai, Button, my knight and guest ; 
To whom this wreath of victory I give. 
And crown you king of this day's happiness. 

Per. 'Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit. 

Sim, Call it by what you will, the day is yours ; 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 
In framing artists, art hath thus decreed, 
To make some good, but others to exceed ; 
And you're her labour'd scholar. Come, queen o'thefeastr 
(For, daughter, su you are,) here take your place : 
Marshal the rest, as they deserve their grace. 

Knights, We are honoured much by good Simonides. 

Sim, Your presence glads our days ; honour we love, 
For who hates honour, hates the gods above* 

Marsh* Sir, yond's your place. 

Per, Some other is more fit. 

1 Knight, Contend not, sir ; for we are gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low despise. 

Per, You are right courteous knights. 

Sim, Sit, sit, sir ; sit. 

Per, By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
These cates resist me, she not thought upon. ' 

■ 11'- r.MT 

Cp] That it, tint makes us scan the inward man hj the outward 
CO if this spcecli beleogs to Peridd* he mnt mean to mf$ thK >ii 
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ThaL By Juno, that is queen 
Of marriage, all the viands that I eat 
Do seem unsavoury, wishing him my meat ! 
Sure he's a gallant gentleman. 

Sim. He's bat 
A country gentleman ; 

He *has done no more than other knights have done ; 
Broken a staff, or so ; so let it pass. 

Thai. To me he seems like diamond to glass. 

Per. Yon king's to me, like to my fathePs picture, 
Which tells roe, in that glory once he was ; 
Had princes sh, like stars, about his throne. 
And he the sun, for them to reverence. 
None that beheld him, but like lesser lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his supremacy ; 
Where now his son's a glow-worm in the night, 
The which hath fire in darkness, none in light ; 
Whereby I sec that Time's the kin^ of men, 
For he's their parent, and he is their grave. 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 

Sim. What, are you merry, knights ? 

1 Knight, Who can be other, in this royal presence ? 

$rm. Here, with a cup that's stor'd unto the brim, 
(As you do love, fill to your mistress' lips,) 
. We drink this health to you. 

Knights. We thank your grace. 

Sim. Yet pause a while ; 
Yon knight, methinks, doth sit too melancholy. 
As if the entertainment in our court 
Had not a show might countervail his worth. 
Note it not you, Thaisa ? 

Thai. What is it 
To me, my father ^ 

Sim. O, attend, my daughter ; 
Princes, in this, should live like gods above. 
Who freely give to every one that comes 
To honour them : and princes, not doing so. 
Are like to gpiats, which make a sound, but kill'd 

Are wonder*d at.* 

— - — _^..^_^fc^_^^^.^— M, 

ceases to think of his mistress, his stomach fails him. As displeasing sen- 
sations are Isnoirn to diminish appetite, so plMtant ideas may be soppOKd to 
increaf it. MALONE. 

[23 The sense appears to be thi8..--Wlien Itings, like insects, lie dead belbrt- 
ns, oor admiration is excited by contemplating liow in l»oth Instaaeea the 
powcn of crcstiBf boiUe were loperior to those whkh t ither object thoold 
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Therefore to make's entrance more sweet, here say, 
We drink this standing-bowl of wine to him.' 

Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a stranger knight to be so bold ; 
He may my proffer take for an offence. 
Since men take women's gifts for impudence. 

Sim, How ! 
Do as I bid yon, or you'll move me else. 

Thai. Now, by the gods, he could not please me bet- 
ter. lAnde, 

Sim, And further, tell him, we desire to know, 
Of whence he is, his name and parentage. 

Thai. The king my father, sir, has drunk to you. 

Per. I thank him. 

Thai, Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 

Per. I thank both him and you, and pledge him freely. 

Thai. And further he desires to know of you. 
Of whence you are, your nanie and parentage. 

Per. A gentleman of Tyre — (my name, Pericles ; 
My education being in arts and arms ;)— . 
Who looking for adventures in the world, 
Was, by the rough seas reft of ships and men. 
And, after shipwreck, driven upon this shore. 

Thai, He thanks your grace ; names himself Peri- 
cles, 
A gentleman of Tyre, who only by 
Misfortune of the seas has been bereft 
Of ships and men, and cast upon this shore. 

Sim. Now by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, 
And waste the time, which looks for other revels . 

gven in your armours, as you are addressed, 
rill very well become a soldier's dance. 
I will not have excuse, with saying, this 
Loud music is too harsh for ladies' heads ;^ ^ 
Since they love men in arms* as well as bedsp 

IThe Knighu datu^. 



Biem to have proialieA. TIm worthleti aionareh. and tlie idle fnat> havm 
tmlj lived to make an empty blotter ; and when botk alUu are dead, we 
wonder how ithappMiedUutthey made lo much* or tluit we permitted them 
to make it (--a nataral reflection on the death of an unserviceable prince^ 
who having dispensed no Uestinn« can hope for no better character. 

STBEVJWS. 

til A standini-howl was a bowl restinr on a foot. STE£V£NS. 

C43 i.e.tliokKidiiolac«iiebrthBcla&dBf flfllvirartMiir. MALONV 
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So, this was well atk'd, 'twas so well performed. 

Come, sir ; 

Here is a lady that wants breathing too ; 

And I have often heard, you knights of Tyre 

Are excellent in making ladies trip ; 

And that their measures are as excellent. 

Per* In those that practise them, they are, my lord. 

Sim, O, that's as much, as you would be denied 

[The knights and Ladies dance. 
Of your fair courtesy. — Unclasp, unclasp ; 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all ; all have done well. 
But youthebest.[7V)PsKiCLEs.]Page8 and lights conduct 
These knights unto their several lodgings :— -Yours, sir, 
We have given order to be next our own. 

Per, I am at your grace's pleasure. 

Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 
For that's the mark I know you level at : 
Therefore each one betake him to his rest ; 
To-morrow, alt for speeding do their best. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

2Ve« A Room in the Govemof't Moute, Enter Hblxca.vus 
' and EscANBS. 

HeL No, no, my Escanes ; know this of me,-» 
Antiochus from incest liv'd not free ; 
For which, the most high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the vengeance that they had m store, 
Due to this heinous capital offence ; 
Even in the height and pride of all his glory. 
When he was seated, and h!s daughter with him, 
In a chariot of inestimable value, 
A fire from heaven came, and shrivell'd up 
Their bodies, even to loathing ; for they so stunk, 
That all those eyes ador'd them, ere their fall. 
Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 

Eaca, 'Twas very strange. 

HeL And yet but just ; for though 
This king were great, his greatness was no guard 
To bar heaven's shaft, but sin had his reward. 

EBca, *Tis very true. 

Enter Three Lords, 

1 Lord, See, not a man in private conference 
Or couDcil, has respect with him but be. 



./ 
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2 Lord, It shall no longer grieve without reproof. 

3 Lord. And curs*d he he that will not second it. 
1 Lord, Follow me then : Lord Helicane, a word. 
Hel, With me ? and welcome : Happy day, my lords. 
1 Lord. Know, that our griefs are risen to the top, 

Aild now at length they overflow their banks. 

if el. Your griefs, for what f wrong not the prince 
\ you love. 

1 JLord. Wrong not yourself then, noble Helicane ; 
But |f the prince do live, let us salute him. 
Or l^ow what ground's made happy by his breath. 
If in the world he live, we'll seek him out ; 
If in nis grave he rest, we'll find him there ; 
And be resolv'd, he lives to govern us, 
Or 4^ad, gives cause to mourn his funeral. 
And leaves us to our free election. 
' 2 Lord. Whose death's^ indeed, the strongest in our 

censure :' 
And knowing this kingdom, if without a head* 
(Like goodly buildings left without a roof,) 
Will soon to ruin fall, your noble self. 
That best know'st how to rule, and how to reign. 
We thus submit unto, — our sovereign. 

Ml. Live, noble Helicane ! 

Hel. Try honour's cause ; forbear your suffrages : 
If that you love prince Pericles, forbear. 
Take I your wish, I leap into the seas, 
Where's hourly trouble, for a minute's ease. 
A twelvemonth longer, let me then entreat you 
To forbear choice i'the absence of your king ; 
If in which time expir'd, he not return, 
I shall with aged patience bear your yoke. 
But if I cannot win you to this love. 
Go search like noblemen, like noble subjects. 
And in your search spend your adventurous worth ; 
Whom if you find, and win unto return. 
You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 

1 Lord. To wisdom he's a fool that will not yield ; 
And, since lord Helicane enjoineth us. 
We with our travels will endeavour it. 

Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we'll clasp hands; 
When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever stands. lExeunc, 

r§^ L e. the mott probable in oar opinion. Censure is thos used in King 
Richard Illi 

" To ^ve your censures ia thii weighty boSinets.'^ ST£EV£NS. 

4 VOL. IX. 
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SCENE V. 

BmJtapolU, A Rwm. in the Palace, Enter Simonidbs, reading 

a letter, the Knightt meet him. 

1 Knight, Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sim, Rnights, from my daughter this I let you know, 

That for this twelvemonth, she'll not undertake 

A married life. 

Her reason to herself is only known. 

Which from herself by no means can I get. 

2 Knight, May we not get access to her, my lord } 
Sim, 'Faith, by no means ; she hath so strictly tied her 

To her chamber, that it is impossible. 
One twelve moons more she'll wear Diana's livery ; 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow'd,« 
And on her virgin honour will not break it. 

3 Knight, Though loath to bid farewell, we take our 

leaves. \^ExeunU 

Sim. So 
They're well despatch'd ; now to my daughter's letter : 
She tells me here, shell wed the stranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. 
Mistress, 'tis well, your choice agrees with mine ; 
I like that well : — nay, how absolute she 's in*t. 
Not minding whether I dislike or no ! 
Well, I commend her choice ; 
And will no longer have it be delay'd. 
Soft, here he comes : — I must dissemble it. 

Enter Vkriclks. 

Per, All fortune to the good Simonides ! 

Sim, To you as much, sir ! I am beholden to you. 
For your sw«et music this last night : my ears, 
I do protest, were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 

Per, It is your grace's pleasure to commend ; 
Not my desert. 

Sim, Sir, you are music's master. 

Per, The worst of all her scholars, ray good lord. 

Sim, Let me ask one thing. What do you think, sir, of 
My dau ghter ? ^ 

C6] It were to be wished that Simonides (who is represented as a blamdeis 
ch.iracter) had bit on some more ingenious expedient for thedismissioA 
of «Wse w«ocn. Here he tells them as a solemn troth, what he kaows to he 

aficdoa ofhis owa, STEEVENS. 



Per. As of a most virtuous princess. 

Sim. And she is fair too, is she not \ 

Per. As a fair day in summer ; -wond'rous fair. 

Sim. My daughter, sir, thinks very well of you ; 
Ay, so well, sir, that you must be her master. 
And she'll your scholar be ; therefore look to it.) 

Per. Unworthy I to be her schoolmaster. 

Sim. She thinks not so ; peruse this writing else. 

Per. What's here ! 
A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre ? 
*Tis the king's subtilty, to have my life. [jiaidc, 

O, seek not to intrap, my gracious lord, 
A stranger and distressed gentleman. 
That never aim'd so high, to love your daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 

Sim. Thou hast bewitch'd my daughter,^ and thou art 
A villain. 

Per. By the gods, 1 have not, sir. 
Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love, or your displeasure. 

Sim.' Traitor, thou liest. , 

Per. Traitor ! 

Sim. Ay, traitor, sir. 

Per. Even in his throat, (unless it be the king,) 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

Sim, Now, by the gods, I do applaud his courage. 

[^Aaide . 

Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, 
That never relish'd of a base descent. ^ 
I came unto your court, for honour's cause, 
And not to be a rebel to her state ; 
And he that otherwise accounts of me. 
This sword shall prove he's honour's enemy. 

Sim. No !— 
Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 

Enter Thaisa. 

Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Resolve your angry fathe r, if my tongue 

C7] So, Brabantio, addressing himself to Othello : 

" Damn'd as thou art, thoo hast enchanted her.*' ST££V£NS. 
t83 So, in HamlH : 

" That has no reiUh of salvation in't." 
Again, in Macbeth : 

" So well thy words become thee as thy wooids ; 

** Tkey smack of hmmr botk" Mi 
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Did e'er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you ? 

T^ai, Why, sir, say if you had. 
Who takes offence at that, .would make me glad ? 

Sim, Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory ? 
I am glad of it v^ith all my heart, [^^nde,"] I'll tame you 
I'll bring you in subjection.— 
Will yeu, not having my consent, bestow 
Your love and your affections on a stranger f 
(Who, for ought I know to the contrary. 
Or think, may be as great in blood as I.) [^^side 

Hear, therefore, mistress ; frame your will to mine,— 
And you, sir, hear you. — Either be rul'd by me, 
Or I will make you — man and wife. — 
Nay, come ; your hands and lips must seal it too. 
Aud being join'd, I'll thus your hopes destroy ;— 
And for a further grief, — God give you joy ! 
What, are you both pleas'd ? 

Thai, Yes, if you love me, sir. 

Per. Even as my life, my blood that fosters it. 

Sim. What, are you both agreed ? 

Both. Yes, 'please your majesty. 

Sim. It pleaseth me so well, I'll see you wed ; 
Then, with what haste you can, get you to bed. 

[Exeunt 



ACT IIL 

Enter Goweb. 

Gqw. Now sleep yslaked hath the rout ; 
No din but snores, the house about. 
Made louder by the o'er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage feast. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal. 
Now couches 'fore the mouse'& hole ; 
And crickets sing at th' oven's mouth, 
As the blither for their drouth. ' 
Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded ; — Be attent, 

'- - II . I - 

C93 So« in Cymheliru : 

" The crickets sing, and man's o'erlaboor'd sense 

" Repairs itself by rest." ■ MALOME 
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And time that is so briefly spent, 
With your fine fancies quaintly eche; ' 
What's dumb in shchiir, I'll plain with speech. 

DutnbShow,^ Enter Pbriclxs txnd Simonideb at one door^ 
with Attendantt / a Mettenger meets thetn^ kneelt, and give* 
Pericles a letter, Pericles tAotw it to Sim onidbs ; the 
Lordt kneel to the former.^ Then enter Tu a is a vtith ehiidt 
<ziu/ Lychorida. SiMONiDES thofvt hie Daughter the let' 
ter / the rejoicee : the and Pericles take leave of her Father^ 
and depart. Then Simon ides, is^c, retire. 

Gov). By many a dearn and painful perch, ^ 
Of Pericles the careful search 
By the four opposing coignes,^ 
Which the world together joins. 
Is made, with all due diligence. 
That horse, and sail, and high expence. 
Can stead the quest. At last from Tyre, 
(Fame answering the most strong inquire,] 
To the court of king Simonides 
Are letters brought, the tenour these : 
Antiochus and his daughter's dead ; 
The men of Tyrus, on the head 
Of Helicanus would set on 
The crown of Tyre, but he will none : 
The mutiny there he bastes t'appease > 
Says to them, if king Pericles 
Come not, in twice six moons, home. 
He obedient to their doom. 
Will take the crown. The sum of this, 

ti J So in the Chorus to King Henry V. (first folio; : 

« still be kind, 

" And eche out onr performance with your minA" M ALONE. 

n] The lords kneel to Pericles, because they are now, for the first time, 
informed by this letter, that he is king of Tyre. By the death of Antiochns 
and his daughter, Pericles has also succeeded to the throne of Antioch^ in 
consequence of having rightly Interpreted the riddle proposed to him. 

MALONE. 

n] Dearn signifies lonely, solitary. A perch is a measure of five yards 
and a half. STEEVENS. 

14] By the four opposite comer'Stcnes that unite and bind together th* 
great fabric of the world. The word is again used in Macbeth : 

«' — — No jutty, frieze, 

" Buttress, or coigne of vantage, but this bird 
*' Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle-" 
In the passage before us, the author seems to have considered the workl^ 
as a stupendous edifice artificially constructed. To seek a auto in 
ctnur of the gicke, is still commop language. MALONS* 

4 VOL. IX, 
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Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y- ravished the regions round, 

And every one with claps 'gan sound, 

Our heir afitiarent is a king : 

Who dream*d, who thought ofsuch a thing ? 

Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre : 

His queen with child makes her desire 

(Which who shall cross ^) along to go ; 

iOmit we all their dole and woe ;) 
iychorida, her nurse, she takes. 
And so to sea. Their vessel shakes 
On Neptune's billow ; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut ; but fortune's mood 
Varies again ; the grizzled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth 
That, as a duck for life that dives 
So up and down the poor ship drives. 
The lady shrieks, and, well-a-near I 
Doth fall in travail with her fear : 
And what ensues in this fell storm, 
/ Shall, for itself, itself perform. 
I niil relate, action may 
Conveniently the rest convey : 
Which might not what by me is told. 
In your imagination hold 
This stage, the ship, upon whose deck 
The sea- tost prince appears to speak. lExit. 

SCENE L 

£nt€r PxRiCLBS, on a Ship at Sea. 

Per. Thou God of this great vast, rebuke these surges, 
W^hich wash both heaven and hell ; and thou, that bast 
Upon the winds command, bind them In brass. 
Having call'd them from the deep ! O still thy deaf'niog^, 
Thy dreadful thunders ; gently quench thy nimble 
Sulphureous flashes ! — O how, Lychorida, 
How docs my queen ? — Thou storm, thou ! venomously 
Wilt thou spit all thyself ^ — The seaman's whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death. 
Unheard. — Lychorida ! — Lutina, O 
Divinest patroness, and midwife, gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thv deity 
Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the pangs 
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Of my queen's travails !^Kow, Lychorida-*— 

Enter Ltchorida, v)ith an Infant. 

Lye, Here is a thing 
Too young for such a place, who if it had 
Conceit, would die as I am like to do. 
Take in your arms this piece of your dead queen. 

Per, How ! how, Lychorida ! 

Lye. Patience, good sir ; do not assist the storm.' 
Here's all that is left living of your queen,— 
A little daughter ; for the sake of it, 
Be manly, and take comfort. 

Per, O you gods ! 
Why do you make us luve your goodly gifts. 
And snatch them straight away i We, here below, 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Vie honour wi];^ yoc^iw^lves. 

"-Cyr- Wltence, good sir, 
Even for this charge. 

Per, Now, mild may be thy life ! 
For a more blust'rous birth had never babe : 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions ! 
For thou'rt the rudeliest welcom'd to this world. 
That e'er was prince's child. Happy, what follows ! 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity, « 
As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make. 
To herald thee from the womb : even at the first, 
Thy loss is more than can thy portage quit,* 
With all thou canst find here. — Now the good gods 
Throw their best eyes upon it ! 

Enter Two Sailors. 

1 Sail, What courage, sir f God save you. 

Per. Courage enough : I do not fear the flaw ; 
It hath done to me the worst. Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new sea-farer« 
I would, it would be quiet. 

1 Sail. Slack the bolins there ; thou wilt not, wilt 
thou f Blow, and split thyself. 

[5I Oar author mes the same expression> on the tame occa8ion> in Tht 
Tempest : "^ Yoa mar onr labour ;— >keep your cabiut ; you do assist ths 
storm." MALONE. 

[6] i. r. thon hast already lost more (by the death of thy mother) than 
thy safe arrivil at the port of life can coaiiterbalanee« widt all to foot thst 
we can give thee. Portage is u&ed for Rate or entrance in one of ttftb- 
spearc't Bistorical playt, ST££V£KS, ' .^^ 
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2 Sail, But sea-room, an the brioe and cloudy billow 
kiss the moon, I care not. 

1 SaiL Sir, your queen must overboard ; the sea 
works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie till the 
dhlp be cleared of the dead. 

Per, That's your superstition. 

1 Sail, Pardon us, sir ; with us at sea it still hath 
been observed ; and we are strong in earnest There- 
fore briefly yield her ; for she must overboard straight. 

Per. Be it as you think meet.^-Most wretched queen ! 

L.yc, Here she lies, sir. 

Per, A terrible child-bed hast thou had, my dear ; 
No light, no fire : the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow'd to thy grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffinM, in the ooze ; 
Where, for a monument upon thjr^ones,. 
And aye-remaining lamps, the belching whale. 
And humming water must o'erwhelm thy corpse,'' 
Xiying with simple shells. Lychorida, 
Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper. 
My casket and mjr jewels ; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the sattm coffer : lay the babe 
Upon the pillow ; hie thee, whiles I say 
A priestly fareweH to her : suddenly, woman. 

[Exit Ltchorida. 

2 Sail. Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, 
caulk'd and bitumed ready. 

Per, I thank thee. Mariner, say what coast is this ? 

2 Sail, We are near Tharsus. 

Per. Thither, gentle mariner. 
Alter thy course for Tyre.* When canst thou reach it? 

2 Sail, By break of day, if the wind cease.- 

Per, O make for Tharsus. 
There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus : there 111 leave it 
At careful nursing. Go thy ways, good mariner ; 
1*11 bring the body presently. lExewu. 



{73 Instead cf a monumeia trecitd abovg thy h9n$s» and perpehuU tsmps 
ft htm ne*r them, the spmting nithmh shall oppress thee •with his weighty 
emd the mass of'Ofaters shall roll mith lota heavy mumnct aver thy head, 

S-raEVENS. 

C83 Ckaiife thy coone* which i»iiow fir Tyre* and go to Tharsus. 

MAIi029E» 
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SCENE II. 

Ephetui. A Roc/m in Cerzmom'« House* Enter CerimoKj a 
Servam, and some Persons voho have been shipvorecked. 

Cer» Philemon, ho ! 

EnNr Philemon. 

PhiL Doth my lord call ? 

Cer. Get fire and meat for these poor men ; 
It has been a turbulent and stormy night. 

Serv, I have been in many ; but such a night as this. 
Till now, I ne'er endur'd.* 

Cer. Your master will be dead, ere you return ; 
There's nothing can be minister'd to nature, 
Th^t can recover him. Give this to the 'pothecary. 
And tell me how it works. [To Philemon. 

[Exeunt Philemon, Servant ^ and those who 
had been ehifiwrecked. 

Enter Two Gentlemen, 

1 Gent* Good morrow, sir. 

2 Gent. Good morrow to your lordship. 
Cer, Gentlemen, 

Why do you stir so early ? 

1 Gent. Sir, 

Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea, 
Shook, as the earth did quake ; 
The very principals did seem to rend. 
And all to topple ; pure surprize and fear 
Made me to quit the house. 

2 Gent. That is the cause we trouble you so early ; 

[9] So« in Macbeth : 

" Threescore and ten I can remember well ; 

** Within the volume of which time I have seen 

" Hours dresidfal, and things strange* hot this tore niglit 

<' Hath trifled former knowings." 

Again> in King Lear : 

«• ■ ■ . Since I was man, 
" Snch sheets of fire* such irarsts of horrid thonder, 
" Snch groans of roaring wind and ndn, I never 
" Remember to have heard." 

Again* in fuiius Cesar : 

*' I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
" Have riv'd the Knotty oaks* and I have seen 
*' The ambitions ocean swell and rai;e and foam* 
" To be exalted with the ihreat'ning cloods ; 
" Bat never till to night, never till now^ 
"Did I go through a tempest drappiafaPi>'. 
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*Tis not our husbandry." 
Cer. O, you say well. 

1 Gent, But I much marvel that your lordship, having 
Rich tire about you, should at these early hours 
Shake ofif the golden slumber of repose. 

It is most strange, 

Nature should be so conversant with pain, 

Being thereto not compell'd. 

Cer, I held it ever. 
Virtue and cunning* were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches : careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a man a god. 'Tis known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art, 
By turning o'er authorities, I have 
(Together with my practice,) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the blest infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ;' 
And I can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures ; which give me 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 
To please the fool and death. 

2 Gent, Your honour has through Ephesus pour'd forth 
Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 

Your creatures, who by you have been restored : 
And not your knowledge, personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hatn built lord Cerimon 
Such strong renown as time shall never-—— 

Enter two Servants with a Chest, 

Serv, So ; lift there. 
Cer, What is that ? 
Serv. Sir, even now 

CI] Hudiandry here signifies eoonomkal prndenee. So, in King Henry V 
" For oar bad neiehbonrs make as eariy sUrrtn, 
'< MThich is both nealthftil and good husbandry." 

See also Hamlet» Act I. sc. ill. MALONE. 

£3] Cunning means here, kwmledgg, MALONS* 

So in Jeremiaht ix. 17 : " Send for cunning women that they may come." 
Again« in Romeo and Jwiet s 

" Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunmng cooks.'* STEEVENS. 

C3] So, In Romeo and Juliet : 

'* O, mtckle is the powerfvl grace that lies 

" In plants, h«rbs, stones, and their true qualities," STEEV* 
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Did the sea toss upon our shore this chest ; 
'Tis of some wreck. 

Cer, Set 't down, let's look on it. 

2 Gent. 'Tis like a coffin, sir. 

Cer. Whate'er it be, 
'Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open straight ; 
If the sea's stomach be o'ercharg'd with gold, 
It is a good constraint of fortune, that 
It belches upon us.-* 

2 Gent. 'Tis so, my lord. 

Cer. How close 'tis caulk'd and bitum'd !•« 
Did the sea cast it up ? 

Serv. I never saw so huge a billow, sir. 
As toss'd it upon shore. 

Cer. Come, wrench it open ; 
Soft, soft ! — it smells most sweetly in my sense. 

2 Gent. A delicate odour. 

Cer. As ever hit my nostril ; so, — up with it. 
O you most potent god ! what's here ^ a corse ! 

1 Gent. Most strange ! 

Cer, Shrouded in cloth of state ; balm'd and entrea- 
sur'd 
With bags of spices full ! A passport too ! 
Apollo, perfect me i'the characters ! [Unfolds a scroll. 

Mere l^voe to understand, [Reads, 

{Ife^er thi* coffin drive a-land^J 

I, king Pericles, have lost 

This queen, naorth ail our mundane cost. 

Who finds her, give her burying. 

She vtas the daughter of a king : 

Besides this tretuurefor a fee. 

The gods requite his charity ! 

If thou liv'st, Pericles, thou hast a heart 

That even cracks for woe ! — This chanc'd to-night. 

2 Gent, Most likely, sir. 
Cer, Nay, certainly to-night ; 

For look, how fresh she looks !— They were too rough. 
That threw her in the sea. Mak6 fire within ; 

Fetch hither all the boxes in my closet. 

- — * — - - -■ - — 

(43 This singular expretsioa is again applied by oar author to the sea, in 
Tm Tempest : 

** Yoa are three men of sin« whom destiny 

*' (That hath to instrument this lower world, 

" And what is in'r,) the neve r.sarfeited ita 

" Hath caused to belch up !'* MALONE. 
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Death may usurp on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The overpressed spirits. I have heard 
Of an Egyptian, had nine hours lien dead» 
By good appliance was recovered. 

Enter a Servant ^ with Boxea^ JVafikinSf and Fire, 

Well said, well said ; the fire and the cloths.— 

The rough and woful music that we have, 

Cause it to sound, 'beseech you.' 

The vial once more ; — How thou stirr'st, thou block ?-^ 

The music there.— I pray you, give her air :— 

Gentlemen, 

This queen will live : nature awakes ; a warmth 

Breathes out of her ; she hath not been entranc'd 

Above five hours. See, how she 'gins to blow 

Into life's flower again ! 

1 Gent. The heavens, sir. 

Through you, increase our wonder, and set up 
Your fame for ever. 

Cer, She is alive ; behold. 
Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost. 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ;* 
The diamonds of a mt)st praised water 
Appear, to make the world twice rich. O live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature. 
Rare as you seem to be ! IShe moves. 

Thai. O dear Diana, 
Where am I ? Where's my lord ? What world is this ? 

2 Gent, Is not this strange ^ 
1 Gent. Most rare. 

Cer. Hush, gentle neighbours ; 
Lend me your hands : lo the next chamber bear her. 
Get linen ; now this matter must be look'd to. 
For her relapse is mortal. Come, come, come ; 
And ^sculapius guide us \ 

lExeunt^ carrying Thaisa away. 

nl Paalina in like manner in The Winter's Tale, when she pretends to 
bring Hermtone to life, orders mosic to be played, to awake her tnm her 
trance. So also, the PhTsician in Kiug Lear, when the KIbk it about to 
wake from the sleep he had fallen into» after Ids fren«r : 

• • Please yoo draw near ;— Louder the Music there t »' MALONE. 
t^l So, in The Tempest : 

" The frtuged curtains of rhtne eye advance* 

" And say what choo seest yood?" i MALONZ. 
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SCENE IIL 

Thartut, A Room, in Clbon'« Mouse, Enter Perzclis> 
Cleon, Dionyza> Lychorida, and Marina. 

Per. Most honour'd Cleon, I must needs be gone ; 
My twelve months are expir'd, and Tyrrus stands 
In a litigious peace. You. and your lady. 
Take from my heart all thankfulness ! The gods 
Make up the rest upon you ! 

Cle. Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt you 
mortally. 
Yet glance full wand'ringly on ns.^ 

Dion, O your sweet queen ! 
That the strict fates had pleas'd you had brought her 

hither. 
To have bless'd mine eyes ! 

Per, We cannot but obey 
The powers above us. Could I rage and roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as 'tis. My babe Marina (whom 
For she was bom at sea, I have nam'd so,) here 
I charge your charity withal, and leave her 
The infant of your care ; beseeching you 
To give her princely training, that she may be 
Manner'd as she is born. 

Cle, Fear not, my lord : 
Your grace, that fed my country with your corn, 
(For which the people's prayers still fall upon you,) 
Must in your child be thought on. If neglection 
Should therein make me vile, the common body, 
By you relieved, would force me to my duty : 
But if to that my nature need a spur. 
The gods revenge it upon me and mine. 
To the end of generation ! 

Per, 1 believe you ; 
Your honour and your goodness teach me credit. 
Without your vows. Till she be married, madam. 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
UnsClssar^d shall this hair of mine remain, 

C7] The lense of the passage thonld teem to be as follows.— AU the mai 
ice of fortune is not confined to yoorself. TTuMagh her arrows strike dee|dy 
at yoQ* jtt wandering ftom their mark* they sometimes slaace on os ^ w 
at present^ when the uncertain state of Tyre dtprivct «• efyov €OB»atiup m 
Tharsos. STEEVENS. 
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Though I show will in't.« So I take my leave. 
Good madam, make me blessed in your care 
la bringiug up my child. 

Dion, I have one myself. 
Who shall not be more dear to my respect, 
Than yours, my lord. 

Per, Madam, my thanks and prayers^ 

Cie, We'll bring your grace even to the edge o'tlM 
shore ; 
Then give you up to the mask'd Neptune,* and 
The gentlest winds of heaven. 

Per. I will embrace 
Your offer. Come, dear'st madam.*-0, no tears, 
Lychorida, no tears : 

Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 
Vou may depend hereafter. — Come, ray lord. \^Ex£unt 



SCENE IV. 

Ephesut. A Hopm in Cerimon'x JSToiim. Enter Csrxmoi 

and Thaisa. 

Cer, Madam, this letter, and some certain jewels. 
Lay with you in your coffbr : which are now 
AtVour command. Know you the character i 

Thai, It is my lord's. 
That I was shipp'd at sea, I well remember. 
Even on my yearning time ; but whether there 
Delivered or no, by the holy gods, 
I cannot rightly say : But since king Pericles, 
My wedded lord, 1 ne'er shall see again, 
A vestal livery will I take me to, 
And never more have joy. 

Cer, Madam, if this ^ou purpose as you speak, 
Diana^'s temple is not distant far. 
Where you may 'bide until your date expire.* 

C8] " TlMngh I aitpear wiMbl and p ewc i ie by lOch conduct.'' MALONI 

C9] lotidioot waves duit ^ear a treachcroat satile : 

" Sobdola paUaeU ridat deaMotia pottd.*' tmcntimh STXKI 

(I) UntUyoodie. S/^\n RmitftaUJmUtt : 

'* The datt is Mif of such prolixity." 
The exfretsiOB of the text it again oaed by oar author in Thi tU^ i 

«• An fx^r'Jdafs^cancclI'd, ere wcHbegoo.'' 
4caiQ, in Rmn andJwH^ : , 

«« I I wd §*pir€ the tent 

^•JOfa despised life." MALONl 
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Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. 

Thai. My recompense is thanks, that's all ; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 

Enter Gowbr. 

Gofci. Imagine Pericles at Tyre, 
Welcom'd to his own desire. 
His woful queen leave at Ephess, 
To Dian there a votaress. 
Now to Marina bend your mind. 
Whom our fast growing scene must find 
At Tharsus, and by Cleon train'd 
In music, letters ; who hath g^ain'd 
Of education all the grace, 
Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder.* But alack ! 
That monster envy, oft the wrack 
Of earned praise, Marina's life 
Seeks to take off by treason*s knife. • 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench fiill grown. 
Even ripe for marriage fight ;3 this maid 
Hight Philoten : and it is said 
For certain in our story, she 
Wottld ever with Marina be : 
Be't when she weav'd the sleided silk^ 
With fingers, long, small, white as milk ; 
Or when she would with sharp neeld wound 
The cambric, which she made more sound 
By hurting it ; or when to the lute 

C2] 80^ an edoemtion as rendered her the eentir and situation of general 
wonder. We still use the heart of oak for the central nart of it* and tha 
htairt of the land in much such anodier tense. l^li^Espeare In tariUanuswjt, 
UMt one of his ladles is-» the s^rt and top of praise." ITSSVSNS. 

OS i. e. the combats of Venn* ; or wMtt, whieh needs ao otpliBatlM. 
«« Let heroes in the dnstr field delight, 
" Those limbs were fiuhlon'dfora sefterMt.*' 
]>rydaA'it>rersiea of Ovid's M§i0l$fiam Mm^ 

C43 S/«li/f<{ silk is untwisted tVHt, prepared tebt 
tlh^t^ PIRCY. 
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She sung, and made the night-bird mute» 

That still records with tnoau ; or when 

She would with rich and constant pen 

Vail to her mistress Dian ;' still 

This Philoten contends in skill 

With absolute Marina :« so 

With the dove of Paphos might the crow 

Vie feathers white. Marina gets 

Ail praises, which are paid as debts. 

And not as given. This so darks 

in Philoten all graceful marks. 

That Cleon's wife, with envy rare, 

A present murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 

Might stand peerless by this slaughter,. 

The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 

Lychorida, our nurse, is dead ; 

And cprsed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant instrument of wrath'' 

Prest for this blow.^ The unborn event 

I do commend to your content : 

Only I carry winged time 

Post OR the lame feet of my rhyme ; 

Which never could I so convey. 

Unless yr^r thoughts went on my way. — 

Dionyza does appear. 

With Leonine, a murderer. lExiC^ 



Cil To vail is to bow, to do homagf. The author seems to mean— JTA^k 
she ivould compose supplicatory hymns to Diwui, or verses expretsive of her 
gratitude to Dionyxao 

We might indeed reaA-^Jtaii to her mistress Dian ; i. e. salute her In 
verse. STEEVENS. 

That Dian, i. e. Diana, is the true reading, may, X tbink> be inferred from 
a passage in The Merchant of Venice *, which may at the same time perhaps 
arord the best comment on that before us : 

'< Come, ho» and wake Diana with a hymn ; 

«* With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' eJH% 

" And draw ber home with music." > 

Again, in A Midsummer-Night*: Dream : 

•* To bea barren sister all your life, 

" Chanting /a*»f hymns to the cold fruitless moon.'' M ALONE. 

[6] i« e. highly accomplished, perfect. MALONE. 
C73 Pregnant is ready. So, in Hamlet : 

" And crook the pregnant hinges of tfhe kiiee»->"* MALONE- 
1^1 PYestU ready : pret,Tr. MALONE. 
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SCENE I. 

Tharstu, An open Place near the Seashore* Mnter Diontza 

and Lboninb. 

Dion, Thy oath remember ; thou hast sworn to doit : 
nris but a blow, which never shall be known. 
Thou canst not do a thing i' the world so soon. 
To yield thee so much profit. Let not conscience, 
Which is but cold, inflame love in thy bosom, 
Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose. 

Leon. I'll do't ; but yet she is a goodly creature. 

Di9n, The fltterthen the gods should have her* ^Here 
Weeping she comes for her old nurse's death. 
Thou art resolv'd } 

Leon, I am resolv'd. 

Enter Marina, mth a Basket ofFlotvera, 
Mar, No, no, I will rob Tellus of her weed^ 

To strew thy green with flowers : » the yellows, blues. 

The purple violets, and marigolds. 

Shall, as a chaplet, hang upon thy grave. 

While summer days do last.^ Ah me ! poor maid. 

Born in a tempest, when my mother died. 

This world to me is like a lasting storm. 

Whirring me from my friends. ^ 
Dion, How now, Marina ! why do you keep alone ^ 

How chance my daughter is not with you? Do not 

Consume your blood with sorrowing : you have 



(9] Soj in King Richard III .- 

" O, he was gentle, mild, and vhtaoot,'-* 

" The fitter for the King of Heaven." STEEVENS. 



ti] By the^rteth 9a Lord Gharlemont sinxesti to roe* was meant "the 
green torf with which the grave of Lychoncui was covered.^ 
IFeed in old langoage meant garment* MALONK* 

(23 So, in Cymbeline : 

** yvith fairest Jtonuer Si 

** While summer lasts, and I live here, Fi&!e» 

" I'll sweeten thy sad grave, Thon shalt not lad 

••The flower, that's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 

** The azor'd hare-bell t like tby veins, no, nor 

•• The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander 

'< Ont-sweeten'd not thy breath." MAX.ON£» 

1%'i A bird that flies with aqaick motion, accompanied with noise, is said 
te 'whirr ayf«y' Thus, Pope : 

*' Now from the brake the nvhirHng pheasant sprisgt." MAL* 

^* VOL* IX» 
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A nurse of me. Lord ! how your favour's chang'd 
With this unprofitable woe ! Come, come ; 
Give me your wreath of flowers, ere the sea mar it.* 
Walk forth with Leonine ; the air is quick there, 
Piercing, and sharpens well the stomach. Come ;— 
Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 

Mar, No, I pray you ; 
1*11 not bereave you of your servant. 

Dion. Come, come ; 
I love the ktn^ your father, and yourself. 
With more than foreign heart.* We every day 
Expect him here : when he shall come, and find 
Our paragon to all reports,* thus blasted. 
He will repent the breadth of his great voyage ; 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 
No care to your best courses. Go, I pray you. 
Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and oldc Care not for me ; 
I can go home alone. 

Mar, Weir, I will go ; 
But yet I have no desire to it. 

Dion, Come, come, I know 'tis good for yotr^ 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the least ; 
Remember what I have said. 

Leon, I warrant you, madam. 

Dion, ril leave you, my sweet lady, for a while ; 
Pray you, walk softly, do not heat your blood : 
What ! I must have a care of you. 

Mar, Thanks, sweet madam. {^Exit Dionyz A- 

Is this wind westerly that blows ^ 

Leon, South-west. 
' Mar. When I was born, the wind was norths 

Leon, Was't so ? 

Mar, My father, as nurse said, did nev^r fear. 
But cry'd, good seamen ! to the sailors, galling 

Ci)!I i. r. ere the sea mar yocur walk upon the shore by the coining in of the 
tide, walk there with LPoniRe. We see plainly by the circumstance of the 
pirates, that Marina, when seized upon, was walking on the sea-shore v 
and Shakspeare was not likely to reflect that there is little or no tide in the 
Mediterranean. CHARLEMONT. 

rcl With the same warmth of aiTectlon as If I was his cooutrywoman. 

MALONJE. 
C^i] Our fair charge, whose beauty was once equal to all that fame said of 
It, $Ci in Othello : 

" ——He bath achiev'd a mj»id, 

" That faragous description and wldfams*** MALON^. 
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His kingly hands with hauling of the ropes ; 

And, clasping to the mast, endur'd a sea 

That almost burst the deck, and from the ladder-tackle 

Wash'd off a canvas-cMmber :7 Ha ! says one, 

Wilt out ? and, with a dropping industry. 

They skip from stem to stern : the boatswain whistles^ 

The master calls, and trebles tbeir confusion. 

I, eon. And when was this \ 

Mar. It was when I was born : 
Never was waves nor wind more violent. 

Leon, Come, say your prayers speedily. 

Mar, What mean you ? 

Leon, If you require a little space for prayer^ 
I grant it : Pray ; but be not tedious. 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 

Mar Why, will you kill me ? 

Leon, To satisfy my lady. 

Mar, Why would she have me kill'd ? 
Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 
I never did her hurt in all my life ; 
I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature : believe me, la» 
I never kill'd a mouse, nor hurt a fly : 
I trod upon a worm against my will, 
But I wept for it. How have I offended. 
Wherein my death might yield her profit, or 
My life imply her danger } 

Leon, My commission 
It not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

Mar, You will not do't for all the world, I hope. 
You are well-favouT*d, and your looks foreshow 
You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately, « 

When you caught hurt in parting two that fought : 
Good sooth, it show'd well in you ; do so now : 
Y'our lady seeks my life ; come you between. 
And save poor me, the weaker. 

Leon, I am sworn. 
And will despatch. 

Enter Pirates ^ whilst MariKa i« struggling. 

\ Pirate, Hold, Villain ! [Leonine runs avfay. 

[7] A canvas climber is one who climb* die raast« to Ihrlf'er aiifat4«tbe 

canvai or sails. So, in King Hi nry V : 
" ■ a nd in them behold 
" Ujioa (be hempm-iackft thi f . » oy i tlimktni*** 
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3 Pirate, A prise ! a prize ! 

3 Pirate. Half-part , mates, half-part Come, let's 
iMure ber aboard suddenly. 

[^ExeuiU Pirat€$9 ^^^ MAaiva. 



SCENE IL 

The tame. Re-enter Lvovzhi. 

Leon. These rovii^ thieves serve the g^at pirate 
Valdes ; 
And they have seiz'd Marina. Let her go : 
There's no hope she'll return. I'll swear she's dead. 
And thrown into the sea. But 1*11 see further ; 
Perhaps they will but please themselves upon her, 
Not carrv her aboard. If she remain. 
Whom they have ravish'd, must by me be slain. lExit. 

SCENE III. 
Mitylene. A Room in a Brothel. Enter Pander, Btend^ and 

BOUJUT. 

Pand. Boult. 

Boult. Sir. 

Pand^ Search the market narrowly ; Mitylene is 
full of gallants. We lost too much money this mart, 
by being too wenchless. 

Bawd. We were never so much out of creatures. 
We have but poor three, and they can do no more thim 
they can do ; and with continual action are even as 
good as rotten. 

Pand. Therefore let's have fresh ones, whate'er we 
pay for them. If there be not a conscience to be used 
in every trade, we shall never prosper. 

JBavfd. Thou say'st true : 'tis not the bringing up oC 
poor bastards, as I think, I have brought up some 
eleven 

Boult. Ay, to eleven, and brought them down again* 
But shall I search the market ? 

Bawd. What else, man f The stuff we have, a strong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully sodden. 

Pand. Thou say'st true ; they are too unwholesome 
o^conscience. The poor Tranulvanian is dead, that lay 
with the little baggage. 

Boult. Ay, she quickly pooped him ; she made him 
roast-meat for worms: but III go s^rch the market. [iSx* 
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Pand, Three or four thousand chequins were' as 
pretty a proportion to live quietly, and so give over. 

Bawd, Why, to give over, I pray you Ms it a shame 
to get when we are old ^ 

Pand. O, our credit comes not in like the commodi- 
ty ; nor the commodity wages not with the danger ; 
therefore, if in our youths we could pick up some pretty 
estate, 'twere not amiss to keep our door hatched.^ 
Besides, the sore terms we stand upon with the gods, 
will be strong with us for giving over* 

JBavHl. Come, other sorts offend as well as we. 

Pand. As well as we ! ay, and better too ; we oSend 
worse. Neither is our profession any trade ; it's no 
calling : — but here comes Boult. 

Enter the Pirates ^ and Boult, dragging /» Marina. 

Boult. Come your ways. [7b Marina.] — My mas- 
ters, you say she's a virgin ? 

1 Pirate, O, sir, we doubt it not. 

Boult. Master, I have gone thorough for this piece, 
you see : if you like her, so ; if not, X have lost my 
earnest. 

Bawd. Boult, has she any qualities ? 

Boult. She has a good face, speaks well, and has ex- 
cellent good clothes ; there's no further necessity of 
qnalities can make her be refused. 

Bawd. What's her price, Boult ? 

Boult. I cannot be bated one doit of a thousand 
pieces. 

Pand. Well, follow me, my masters ; you shall have 
your money presently. Wife, lake her in ; instruct 

E8] a hatch is a hali'-door, osaally placed within a street-door, admitting 
people into the entry of a house, bat preventing their access to its lower 
apartments* or its staircase. Thus says the SyraciisaD Dromio in The 
Cinudy ef^ Errors, to the Dromio of Eptiesus : " Either get thee from the 
door, or sit down at the hatch.** 

When the top of a hatch was guarded by a row of pointed iron spikes, no 
person coald reach over and undo its fastening, which was always wittun- 
side* and near its bottom. 

This domestic portcnilis perhaps was necessary to oar ancient brothels. 
Secured within snch a barrier, Mrs. Overdone could ^rle^ with her cus- 
tomers ; refuse admittance to the shabby visitor, bargain with the rich gal- 
lant, defy the beadle, or keep the constable at bay. 

From having been therefore her usual defence, the hatch at last became 
an unequivocal denotement of her trade ; for though the hatchnuith ajlat 
top was a constant attendant on butteries in great families, colleges, ficc tbe 
hatch taith stiket en it was peculiar to our early houses of amorous enter- 
tainment.— Nay, as I am assured by Mr. Walsh, (a native of IrelAftd. ana. 
one of the compositors engac^ed on the present edition of 8hakspea(re»X ^f^ 
entrlea to the Royal, Halifax, and Dublin bagnios in the city of OaUiib.ttul 
derive convenience or security from hatchts, tbe st4k9s « wUUi tt* **^ 
ivrmoontable. STEEVENS. 
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her what she has to do, that she may not be raw n her 
entertainment. [Exeunt Pander and Piratt9. 

Bawd. Boult, take you the marks of her ; the colour 
of her hair, complexion, height, age, with warrant off 
her virginity ; and ciy. He that will give mo9t^ ahaii 
have her Jlrst, Such a maidenhead were no cheap 
thing, if men were as they have been. Get this done 
as I command you. 

Boult. Performance shall follow. [Exit BouLT. 

Mar. Alack, that Leonine was so slack, so slow ! 
^He should have struck, not spoke;) or that these pirates, 
(Not enough barbarous,) had not overboard 
Thrown me, to seek my mother ! 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one ? 

Afar. That I am pretty. 

Bawd. Come, the gods have done their part in you. 

Mar. I accuse them not. 

Bawd. You are lit into my hands, where you are like 
to live. 

Mar. The more my fault. 
To 'scape his hands, where I was like to die. 

Bawd. \y, and you shall live in pleasure. 

Mar. No. 

Bawd. Yes, indeed, shall you, and taste gentlemen 
of all fashions. You shall fare well ; you shall have 
the difference of all complexions. What ! do yoa stop 
your ears t 

Mar. Are you a woman t 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an I be not a 
woman ? 

Mar. An honest woman, or not a woman. 

Bawd. Marry, whip thee, gosling : I think I shall 
have something to do with you. Come, you are a 
young foolish sapling, and must be bowed as I would 
have you. 

Mar. The gods defend me ! 

Bawd. If it please the gods to defend you by men, 
then men most comfort you, men must feed yon, men 
must stir you up<— Boult's returned. 

Enter Boult. 
Now, sir, hast thou cried her through the market ? 

Boult. I have cried her almost to the number of her 
hairs ; I have drawn her picture with my voice. 

Bmwd* An4 1 prithee, tell me, how dost thou find 
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the inclination of the people, especiall' ' tlie foanger 
sort? 

Boult, 'Faith, they listened to ;^^^ ^s they wonld 
have hearkened to their father's \ment. There 
was a Spaniard's mouth so waterea, that he went to 
l>ed to her very description. 

Bawd. We shall have him here to-morrow with his 
best roJBTon. 

Boult. To-night, to-night. But, mistress, do you 
know the French knight that cowers i*the hams ? 

Bawd. Who ? monsieur Veroles f 

Botdt. Ay ; he offered to cut a caper at the procla- 
mation ; but he made a groan at it, and swore he would 
see her to-morrow. 

Bawd. Well, well ; as for him, he brought his disease 
hither : here he does but repair it. 1 know, he will 
come in our shadow, to scatter his crowns in the sun. 

Boult. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, 
we should lodge them with this sign. 

Bawd. Pray you, come hither awhile. You have 
fortunes coming upon you. Mark me ; you must seem 
to do that fearfully, which you commit willingly ; to 
despise profit, where you have most gain. To weep 
that yoo live as you do, makes pity in your lovers : 
Seldom, bat that pity begets you a good opinion, and 
that opinion a mere profit. 

Mar- I understand vou not. 

Boult. 0» take her home, mistress, take her home : 
these blashesof her's must be quenched with some 
present practice. 

Bawd. Thou say'st true, i'faith, so they must : for 
your bride goes to that with shame, which is her way 
to go with warrant. 

Boult. 'Faith, some do, and some do not. But, mis- 
tress, if I have bargained for the joint,-—— 

Bawd. Thou may'st cut a morsel off the spit. 

Boult. I may so. 

Bttmd. Who should deny it ? Come, young one, I like 
the manlier of your garments well. 

Boult. Ky% by my faith, they shall not be changed yet. 

Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in the town : report 
what a sojourner we have ; youll lose nothing by cus- 
tom. When natare framed this piece, she meant thee 
a good torn ; therefore say what a paragon she is, Mid 
tlxNi haat the harvest out of thine own report 
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Bculi. I i^'ha^ijit you, mistress, thunder shall not 
awake the b^t. eels,» as my giving out her beat 
stir up the }ft tak-inclined. I'll bring home some 
night. '^mplc 

Bawd» Come yf if ways ; follow me. 

Mar. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep 
Untied I still <ny virgin knot will keep. 
Diana, aid my purpose ! 

Batod. What have we to do with Diana ? Pray y< 
will you go with us ? [Exeui 

SCENE IV. 

Tharsus, A Room, in Clbon'« House. £nter Clbok t 

DiONYZA. 

Dion, Why, are you foolish f Can it be undone ? 

Cie. O Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne'er look*d upon ! 

Dion. I think 
You'll turn a child again. 

Cte. Were I chief lord of all the spacious -world, 
I'd give it to undo the deed.^ O lady, 
Much less in blood than virtue, yet a princess 
To equal any single crown o'the earth, 
I'the justice of compare ! O villain Leonine, 
Whom thou hast poison'd too ! 
If thou hadst drunk to him, it had been a kindness 
Becoming well thy feat : what canst thou say. 
When noble Pericles shall demand his child ? 

Dion. That she is dead. Nurses are not the fates. 
To foster it, nor ever to preserve.* 
She difed by night ; I'll say so. Who can cross it f 
Unless you play the impious innocent, 3 

C93 Thunder is not supposed to have an effect on -fish in general, bo 
eels only, which are roused by it from the mod, and are therefore o 
easily taken. WHALLEY. 

C I ] So. in Macbeth •: 

"Wake Dancan with tliis Icnocklng r^Ay, 'owdd then could' st . 
In Pericles as in Macbethf the wife is more criminal than the hnsbi 
whose repentance follows immediately on the murder. STEEVE 

C33 So King John, on receiving the acconntof Ardiar's death : 
'* we cannot hold mortality's strong hand :— 
" Why do yon bend such solemn brows on me ? 
" Think you 1 bear the shears of destiny ? 
<' Have I commandment on the poise of life ?" M ALOl 

C^ She caUt him an impious simpleton, becwMC lOch a discovery w< 
touch the life of one ofhts own family, his wife. 
An innocent was formerly a'conmon appdlatiOB fbr m tdiot« MALON 
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[id for an honest attribute, cry out, 
ie died byjbulfilay. 
Cle, O, go to. Well, well, 
F all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
[> like this worst. 
£>ion. Be one of those, that think 
he petty wrens of Tharsus will fiy hence, 
nd open this to Pericles. I do shame 
think of what a noble strain you are, 
ad of how cow'd a spirit.* 
Cle. To such proceeding 
'ho ever but his approbation added, 
bough not his pre-consent, he did not flow 
*om honourable courses.* 
Dion, Be it so then : 

It none does know, but you, how she came dead, 
or none can know. Leonine being gone. 
le did disdain my child, and stood between 
er and her fortunes : No man would look on her, 
It cast their gazes on Marina's face ; 
hilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin, 
ot worth the time of day.* It pierc'd me thorough ; 
id though you call my course unnatural, 
)u not your child well loving, yet I find, 
greets me, as an enterprize of kindness, 
jrform'd to your sole daughter. 

|.] So> in Macbeth : 

*' For it hath c<nu*d my better part of man." STEEVENS. 
ady Macbeth wntes the same argument to persuade her husband to com- 
the murder of Duncan> that Dionyearliere uses to induce Cieon to conceal 
t of Marina: 

'* a rt thou afraid 

*' To be the same in thine own act and ralour, 

" As thou art in desire ? Would'st thOu have that 

" Which thou esteem'st the ornament of iife» 

•* And live a coward in thine own esteem ? 

" Letting 7 dare not wait upon I nuouid, 

** Like the ooor cat i'the adage ?" 
lin, after the murder she exclaims : 

'* My hands are of your colour, but I shame 

** Ti laear a heart io 'white*** MALONE. 

;] A passage in King John bears no very dtstant resemblance to the pres- 

" —If thou didst but consent 

** To this most cruel act> do but despal r> 

" And> if thou want'at acord> the smallest thread 

" Tt^t ever spider twisted from her womb 

" Will serve t5 strangle thee." MALONE^ 

•3 A malkin is a coarse wench. A kitchen-maMin is mentioned in Corio' 
is. Not nvorth the time of day, is, not worth a good dav» or jood-morrono g 
eterving the most common and osoal salvtatimi. sTEEvENS. 

6 VOL. IX. 
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Cie. H«av<ens forgive it ? 

Dion, And as for Pericles, 
What should he say i We wept after her hearse. 
And even yet we mourn : her monument 
Is almost finishM, and her epitaphs 
In glittering golden characters express 
A general praise to her, and care in us 
At whose cxpencc 'tis done. 

Cle, Thou art like the harpy. 
Which, to betray, doth wear an angel's face. 
Seize with an eagle's talons.^ 

Dion. You are like one, that superstitiousljr 
Doth swear to the gods, that winter kills the^ies ;* 
But yet I know you'll do as J advise. lExeufiU 



JSnUr Xio-wERf be/ore the Afonument 0/ Marina at 

Tharsus, 

Gow, Thus time we waste, and longest leagues 
make short ; 
Sail seas in cockles> have, and wish but for*t ; 
Making, (to take your imagination,^ 
From bourn to bourn, region to region. 
By you being pardon 'd, we commit no crime 
To use one language in each several clime, 
Where our scenes seem to live. I do beseech yoa« 
To learn of me, who stand i'the gaps to teach you 
The stages of our story. ^ Pericles 
Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, 
(Attended on by many a lord and knight,) 
To see his daughter, all his life's delight. 
Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advanc'd in time to great and high estate, 

^■1 111— »■»■ , .11. I —M^— ^— — II. ■ 

[7] In King Henry VIII. we meet with a similar allosion ; 

•* Ye have angdi* factuhvx Heaven knows your hearts** 
Again* in Romeo and Juliet : 

" O serpent heart, hid with allow'ring face !" 
Again, in Kingjohn : 

*' R^h, inconsiderate* fiery voluntaries* 

" frith ladies' faces, and fierce dragons' spleens I" MALONC. 

[^] Perhaps the meaning mxy be—" Yon are one of diose who sopersti- 
:t*ou8iy appeal to the gods on every trifling md natural event. Bot whatev* 
er asay be the meaning* sivear to the gods* Is a very ankwafd expressioo. 
-- 6 / ftl. MASON. 

fo} Soi in the Chorus to The Winter^ s Tale : 

^^ .. . 1 slide 

0*er sixteen years* and leave the growth wtryfd 
"OUhitmlitgaii." MtALPKE< 
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Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind. 

Old Helicanus' goes along behind. 

Well-sailing ships, and bounteous winds, have 

brought 
This king to Tharsus, (think his pilot thought : ' 
So with his steerage shall your thoughts grow on,) 
To fetch his daughter home, who first is gnne. 
Like motes and shadows see them move awhile ; 
Your ears unto your eyes 1*11 reconcile. 

Ihimb Shov), Enter, at one door, Pericles voith his Train ; 
Clbom oiu/Diomyza at the other. CLEON«Aotv«PBiiicLBS 
the Tomb o^Marina ; vjhereat Pericles makes lamenta- 
tion, puts on Sackcloth, and in a mighty passion departs. Then 
Cleon and Dionyza retire. 

Gow, See how belief may suflfer by foul show ! 
This borrow'd passion stands for true old woe ; 
And Pericles, in sorrow all devour*d. 
With sighs shot through, and biggest tears over* 

showVd, 
Leaves Tharsus, and again embarks. He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs ; 
He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 
And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit' 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. 

[Reads the inacrifition on Marina*^ Monument. 

The fairest, stveet'st, and beat, lies here. 
Who withered in her sfiring of year. 
She was of Tyrua, the king's daughter. 
On whom foul death hath made this slaughter ; 
Marina was she caWd ; and at her birth, 
Thetis, being firoud, swallowed some part o*the 

earth : 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o*erfow*d. 
Hath Thetis* birth-child on the heavens bestowed : 
Wherefore she doeSf {and swears she'll never 

stint,) ^ 
Make raging battery ufion shores off int. 

to Think that his pilot bad the celerity of thoariit, to thall yotf 
Aoiu|;ht keep pace with his operations. STEEVENS. . n,d 

C3tf Now H ptOMcd to Jtmvf. STEEV. C3] She'll never csast, Mt ' 
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» 

No visor does become black villainy, 
. So well as soft and tender flattery. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter's dead, 

And bear his courses to be ordered 

By lady fortune ; while our scenes display 

His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day» 

In her unholy service. Patience then» 

And think you now are all in Mitylen. \^Exit, 



SCENE V. 

Mitylene. ' A Street before the Brothel. Enter, from the Broth- 

elp TVo Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Did you ever hear the like ? 

2 Gent. No, nor never shall do in such a place as 
this, she being once gone. 

1 Gent, But to have divinity preached there ! did 
you ever dream of such a thing. 

2 Gent, No, no. Come, I am for no more bawdy- 
houses : Shall we go hear the vestals sing ? 

1 Gent. I'll do any thing now that is virtuous ; but I 
am out of the road of rutting, for ever. {^Exeunt. 



SCENE VL 

The same. A Room in the Brothel. Enter Panbbibi^ Bcpwd, 

and BouLT. 

Pand, Well, I had rather than twice the worth of 
her, she had ne'er come here. 

Bawd, Fye, fye upon her ; she is able to freeze the 
god Priapus, and undo a whole generation. We must 
either get her ravished, or be rid of her. When she 
should do for clients her fitment, and do me the kind- 
ness of our profession, she has me her quirks, her rea- 
sons, her master-reasons, her prayers, her knees ; that 
she would make a puritan of the devil, if he should 
cheapen a kiss of her. 

Boult. 'Faith, I must ravish her, or she'll disfurnish 
us of all our cavaliers, and make all our swearers priests. 

Pand. Now, the pox upon her green-sickness for me \ 

Bawd. 'Faith, there's no way to be rid on't, but by 
the way to the pox. Here comes the lord Lysimachus^ 
, disguised. 
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Boult. We should have both lord and lown, if the 
peevish baggage would but give way to customers. 

Enter Ltsimachus. 

Lya, How now ? How a dozen of virginities t 

Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honour ! 

BouU, I am glad to see your honour in good health. 

JLyn, You may so ; 'tis the t>etter for you that yoor 
resorters stand upon sound legs.— How now, wholesome 
iniquity ? Have you that a man may deal withal, and 
defy the surgeon ? 

Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would— but 
there never came her like in Mitylene. 

Z^^.If she'd do the deeds of darkness,thou wouldstsay. 

Bawd. Your honour knows what 'tis to say, well 
enough. 

Lya. Well ; call forth, call forth. 

Boult, For flesh and blood, sir, white and red, you 
shall see a rose ; and she were a rose indeed, if she 
had but— 

Lys. What, pr'ythee i 

Boult. O, sir, I can be modest. 

Lya, That dignifies the renown of a bawdr no les% 
than it gives a good report to a number to be chaste. 

Enter Mabina. 

Bawd, Here comes that which grows to the stalk ; 
—never plucked yet, I can assure you. Is she not a 
fair creature i 

Lya. 'Faith, she would serve after a long voyage at 
sea. Well, there's for you ; — leave us. 

Bawd, I beseech your honour, give me leave : a 
word, and I'll have done presently. 

Lya, I beseech you, do. 

Bawd. First, I would have you note, this is an hon- 
ourable man. [To Marina, whom she takea aside. 

Mar, I desire to find him so, that I may worthily 
note him. 

Bawd, Next, he's the governor of this country, and/fc 
nan whom I am bound to. 

Mar, If he govern the country, you are bound to him 
indeed ; but how honourable he is in that, I know not* 

Bawd. 'Pray you, without any more virginal fencing, 
will you use him kindly ? He will line your apren wttU 
fold. •...' I 

C* TOL. IX. 
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Mar, What he will do graciously, I wiU thankiuUjr 
receive. 

LyB. Have you done ? 

Bawd, My lord, she's not paced yet ; you must take 
some pains to work her to your manage. Come, we 
will leave his honour and her together. 

[Exeunt Bawd, Pander, and Boult. 

Ly9, Go thy ways. — Now, pretty one, how long have 
you been at this trade t 

Mar. What trade, sir ^ 

Z,y», What I cannot name but I shall offend. 

Alari 1 cannot be offended with my trade* Please 
you to name it. ^ 

Ly9. How long have you been of this profession ^ 

Mar, Ever since I can remember. 

Lya. Did you go to it so young ^ Were you a game* 
ster at five, or at seven ^ 

Mar» Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. ^ 

JLys, Why, the house you dwell in, proclaims you to 
be a creature of sale. 

Mar. Do you know this house to be a place of such 
resort, and will come into it ? I hear say, you are of 
honourable parts, and are the governor of this place. 

Jjye, Why, hath your principal made known unto 
you who I am ? 

Mar, Who is my principal f 

JLyM, Why, your herb- woman ; she that sets seeds 
and roots of shame and iniquity. O, you have heard 
something of my power, and so stand aloof for more 
serious wooing. But I protest to thee, pretty one, my 
authority shall not see thee, or else, look friendly upoiv 
thee. Come« bring me to some private place. Come, 
come. 

Mar. If yoa were born to honour, show it bow ; 
If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it. 

Lya, How's, this? how's this.'— Some more ;— be sage. 

Mar. For me, 
That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
Hath plac'd me here within this loathsome stie. 
Where, since I came, diseases have been sold 
Dearer than physic, — O, that the good gods 
Would set me free from this unh allow 'd place. 
Though they did change me to the meanest bird 
That flies i'the purer air ! 
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Ly9, I did not think 
Thoa could'st have spoke so well ; ne'er dreamed .thou 

could'st. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted mind. 
Thy speech had alter'd it. Hold, here's gold for thee : 
Peri6ver still in that clear way, thou goest. 
And the gods strengthen thee ! 

Mar, The gods preserve you ! 

Lya, For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent ; for to me 
The very doors and windows savour vilely. 
Farewell. Thou art a piece of virtue,^ and 
I doubt not but thy training hath been noble- 
Hold ; here's more gold for thee. — 
A curse upon him, die he like a thief. 
That robs thee of thy goodness ! If thou hear'st from me. 
It shall be for thy good. 

\A9 Lysimachus is /tutting uft his fiurae^ Boult 
enters, 

Boult, I beseech your honour, one piece for me. 

Lya, A vaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! Your house. 
But for this virgin that doth prop it up. 
Would sink, and overwhelm you all. Away ! 

\^Exit Lysimachus. 

Boult, How's this i We must take another course 
with you. If your peevish chastity, which is not worth 
a breakfast in the cheapest country under the cope, 
shall undo a whole household, let me be gelded like a 
spaniel. Come your ways. 

Mar, Whither would you have me i 

Boult, I must have your maidenhead taken off, or 
the common hangman shall execute it. Come your 
way. We*ll have no more gentlemen driven away. 
Come your ways, I say. 

Re-enter Bawd, 

Bawd, How now ! what's the matter ^ 

Boult, Worse and worse, mistress ; she has here . 
spoken holy words to the lord Lysimachus. 

Bawd. O abominable ! 

Boult, She makes our profession as it were to stink 
afore the face of the gods. 

t43 This expression occurs in The Tempest : 

** »— -thy mother was " 

" A picc9 Jff Wff I*." STEEVfiNS, 
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Bawd. Many, hang her up for ever ! 

Bouit. The nobleman would have dealt with her like 
a nobleman ; and she sent him away as cold as a snow- 
ball ; saying his prayers too. 

Bawd, Bouit, take her away ; use her at thy pleas- 
ure : crack the glass of her virginity, and make the 
rest malleable. 

Boult, An if she were a thornier piece of ground 
than she is, she shall be ploughed. 

Mar, Hark, hark, you gods ! 

Bawd, She conjures : away with her.— Would she 
had never come within my doors ! — Marry hang you ! 
—She's born to undo us.— Will you not go the way of 
women-kind ? Marry come up, my dish of chastity 
with rosemary and bays ! [Exit Bawd, 

Boult. Come, mistress ; come your way with me. 

Mar, Whither would you have me ^ 

Boult, To take from you the jewel you hold so dear. 

Mar, Pr'ythec, tell me one thing first. 

Boult, Come now, your one thing. 

Mar, What canst thou wish thine enemy to be ^ 

Boult, Why, I could wish him to be my master, or 
rather, my mistress. 

Mar, Neither of these are yet so bad as thou art. 
Since they do better thee in their command. 
Thou hold*st a place, for which the pained'st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change : 
Thou'rt the damn'd door-keeper to every coystrel - 
That hither comes enquiring for his tib ; 
To the choleric fisting of each rogue thy ear 
Is liable ; thy very food is such 
As hath been belch'd on by infected lungs. 

Boult. What would you have me } go to the wars, 
would you ^ where a man may serve seven years for 
the loss of a leg, and have not money enough in the end 
to buy him a wooden one ? 

Mar. Do any thing but this thou doest. Empty 
Old receptacles, comtnon sewers, of filth ; 
Serve by indenture to the common hangman ; 
Any of these ways are better yet than this : 
For that which thou professest, a baboon, 
Could he but s]>eak, would own a name too dear. 
O that the gods would safely from this place 
Deliver me ! Here, here is gold for thee. 
If that thy master would gain aoght by me> 
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Proclaim that I can sin^, weave, sew, and dance» 
With other virtues,* which 1*11 keep from boast ; 
And I will undertake all these to teach. 
1 doubt not, but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars. 

Boult, But can you teach all this you speak of } 

Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home again» 
And prostitute me to the basest groom 
That doth frequent your house. 

Bouit. Well, I will see what I can da for thee : if I 
can place thee, I will. 

Mar. But, amongst honest women ? 

Boult, *Faith» ray acquaintance lies little amongst 
them. But since my master and mistress have bought 
you, there's no going but by their consent ; therefore I 
will make them acquainted with your purpose, and I 
doubt not but I shall find them tractable enough. Come» 
I'll do for thee what I can ; come your ways, \^Exeunt. 



ACTV. 

£nter Gower. 

Gow, MaHna thus the brothel 'scape8,and chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 
She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddcss^like to her admired lays : 
Deep clerks she dumbs ;^ and with her neeld com- 
poses* 
Nature's own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry ; 
That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 
Her inkle, V silk, twin with the rubied cherry ;^ 

CiU So, in A Midiummer-Vight* i Dream : • 

" Where 1 have come, great clerki have porpoied 
'* To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
" Where I have seen them shiver and look psUe» 
<' Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
" Throttle their practised accenu in their fears. 
" And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off^ 
*' Not paying me a welcome " 
, These pauages are compnred only on accoont of the tlmilarity of express 
sion, the sentiments being very difierent* Tbeseus confounds those who 
address him by his superior dig:nity ; Marina silences the learned persons 
widi whom she converses, by her literary superiority. MALONE. 

C63 Veetd for needlt. MALONE. 

tr] Inkh, as I am informed, anciently signified a particular kind 
crt7»9l or mtmted with which ladies 'worked iowert# 8(C STEEV 
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That pupils lacks she none of noble race. 
Who pour their bounty on her ; and her gain 
She gives the cursed bawd. Here we lier place ; 
And to her father turn our thoughts again, 
Where we left him, on the sea. We there h!n 

lost ; 
Whence, driven before the winds, he is arriv'd 
Here where his daughter dwells ; and on this coast 
Suppose him now at anchor. The city striv'd 
God Neptune*s annual feast to keep :> from whence 
Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies. 
His banners sable, trimm'd with rich e3q>eiice ; 
And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 
In your supposing once more put your sight ; 
Of heavy Pericles think this the bark : 
Where, what is done in action, more, if roight» 
Shall be discovered ; please you, sit, and hark. 

[Exit. 

SCENE I. 

On board Pxricles* Shipt off Mityiem, A elote Pavilion on 
did, toith a Curtain before it i Pericles within it, reclined om 
a Couch. A Barge lying betide the Tyrian Vessel Enter 
7\uo Sailor*, one belonging to the Tyrian Vessel, the other to the 
Barge / to them Helicanus. 

Tyr.Saih Where's the lord Helicanus i he can re- 
solve tou. [To the Sailor (ifMitylene* 
O, here he is. 

Sirv there's a barge put off from Mitylene. 
And in it is Lysimachus the governor. 
Who craves to come aboard. What is your will ? 

HeL That he have his. Call up tome gentlemen. 

7Vr. Sail, Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 

Enter Two Gentlemen, 

1 Gent. Doth your lordship call ? 
ffel. Gentlemen, 
There is some of worth would come aboard ; I pray yon* 
To greet them fairly. 

[The Gentlemen and the two Sailora dfcend^ 
and go on board the Barge, 

C8} Tht oUifcai vied wiUi caoh other in cekbrttipg the Um of Neiitvie* 
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Enter ^ fiom thenee Lysimachus and Lord* ; the 

Tyrian Gentlemen^ and the Two SailorM. 

Tyr. Sail. Sir, 
This is the man that can, in aught you would, 
ResoWe you« 

Ly*. Hail, reverend sir ! The gods preserve you ! 

HeL And yeu, sir, to out-live the age I am, 
And die as I would do. 

Lya* Vou wish me well. 
Being on shore, honouring of Neptune'^ triumphs, 
Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 
I made to it, to know of whence you are. 

HeL First, sir, what is your place ? 

J^ys, I am governor of this place you lie before. 

HeL Sir, 
Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king ; 
A man, who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance, 
But to prorogue his grief. 

Xv«. Upon what ground is his distemperature f 

IieL Sir, it would be too tedious to repeat ; 
B«t the main grief of all springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 

Xy«. May we not see him then ? 

HeL You may indeed, sir. 
But bootless is your sight ; he will not speak 
To any. 

fjy9. Yet, let me obtain my wish. 

HeL Behold him, sir: [Pericles diacovered."} this 
was a goodly person. 
Till the disaster, that, one mortal night. 
Drove bim to this. 

Ly9» Sir, king, all hail \ the gods preserve you ! Hail, 
Hail, royal sir ! 

HeL It is in vain ; he will not speak to you. 

1 Lord. Sir, we have a maid in Mitylene, I durst 
wager. 
Would win some words of him. 

Ly9. 'Tis well bethought. 
She, questionless, with her sweet harmony. 
And other choice attractions, would allure. 
And make a battery through his deafenM parts. 
Which BOW are midway stoppM :* _ 



X9S So in jHtmy and'Cieofiatra^ 

f Make battery to eur ears with the loQd 



nutic" HOLTWHlTt 



Is, with ber fellow maidcM, now within 
The leafy Bhelter that abuts agaioBt 
The ialand'i side. 

[ffe whh/tert one of the attendant Lordi-^ 
Exit Lord, in the Barge (/Ltsimachus.* 

Htl- Sure, all's efiectlen ; fet nothiog we'll omit 
That bears recovery's name. But, since your kindness 
We have stretch'd tbus far, let us beseech yoa further. 
That for our sold we majr provision have, 
Wherein we are not destitute for want. 
But weary for the staleness. 

Lya. O, sir. a courtesy. 
Which if we should deny, the most juit God 
For evary graff would send a caterpillar. 
And so inflict our provitice'— Yet once more 
Let me «Dtreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king's sorrow. 

Hel. Sit, sir, i will recount it ;— 
But see, I am prevented. 

Enter, from the Barge, Lord, Makiha, andu yovng 
Lady. 

Ly«. O, here is 
The lady that I sent for. Welcome, fair one '. 
Is't not a goodly presence i* 

Bel. A gallant lady. 

Lya. She's such, that were I well asaur'dshe came 
Of gentle kind, and noble stock, I'd wish 
No better choice, and think me rarely we<1. 
Tair one, all goodness thai consists in bounty 
Expect even here, where is & kingly patient : 

(iT If iriir.*»ni iinnite tlur a Mile ihould have been cboien lo form ■ 

Tlnat oTlhs madefii lUcegiin thlio^ectlos cattle playberbTT m a gmler 
weight than [I ffiIIt hog. It avi>nrt, thil, whsn Perulis wai DriginaUr 
perfbrmed. the theatreB were famlihnl with no mch ippanttui bb by taf 
•tratthof the Innglmiion eoald be fuppoied to present either ■je», on 
■hip : and ihit the udlence were eoncentcd is bthold TCueli Hilins bi isd 
out of pari. En their nind'i eye onl]' Thig licence being once fraaled IS 
ThEpoei, ihelar1.idthe(iittlnceno«btfareat.wi]ked off the itve, (iid 
fetnrned agjin In a hmnfamtn, lei^c in liarini, wUhoot mrMnililc 
impi-opriety ; and the pre jent drama, eijilblted be Itort wchindiilEaatifec- 
tatoTii w« notmote incommodioin in the renre«eDt»l«i than in* other 
vonUl hive ben. MALONE. 
tH-U ihe not bMuiifnl In her rorm ? So, in Kinijihi : _ 

"Lord ofthy^rciewi.aadno land bMide." HALOFfKi 
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If that thy proBperous-artificial feat^ 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 
Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 

Mar. Sir, I will use 
My utmost skill in his recovery. 
Provided none but I and my companion 
Be swfferM to come near him. 

Lya. Come, let us leave her. 
And Uie eods make her prosperous ! [Marina sing'^, 

Lya. Mark'd he your music f 

Mar. No, nor look'd on us. 

Lya. See, she will speak to him. 

il&r. Hail, sir ! my lord, lend ear :— «• 

Per. Hum ! ha ! 

Mer. I am a maid* 
My lord, that ne*er before invited eyes,^ 
But have been gaz'd on, comet-like : she speaks 
My lord, that, may be, hath endur*d a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh'd. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my state. 
My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings .: 
But time hath rooted out my parentage, 
AndtO'fke worid and aukwanl casualties^ 
Bound me in servitude.— <-! will desist ; 
But there is something glows upon my cheek. 
And whispers in mine ear, Oo not till he afieak. [Aaidc. 

Per. Myfertones— parentage— good parentage— 
To equal mine f— was it not thus ^ what say you ? 

Mar. I said, my lord, if you did know my parentage^ 
You would not do me violence. 

Per. Illothtnkso. 
I pray you, turn your eyes ag^n ujion me.-^ 



^"••••••. 



CS] So in 39easur$for Memure : 

tt , i n her youth 

■' There is 41 prone and tpeechleM dialect, 

«' Siieii at movet men ; besides* she hath a pfotperoui art 

•* When she will play with reason and discoorie^ 

" And well she can persuade." MALONE. 

14l8o«inJC«N^finiry/r; 

" By btfef telAixn •^^n, I conld not stir, 

" But, like a comet, I was wondered at." MALONE. 

Our aafhor hat the same epithet in The Second 
by aukvfard wlad fron England's bank 



«<Droire{K«ok again.** ^ STEEVENS* 

7 VOL. IX. 
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You are Kke something that^-What countrywoman \ 
Here of these shores i 

Mar. No, nor of any shores : 
Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per. I am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping* 
JMy dearest wife^as like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been : my queen's square 

brows ; 
Her Mature to an inch ; as wand-like straight ; 
As silver-voic'd ; her eyes as jewel-like. 
And cas'd as richly : in pace another Juno ; 
Who starves the ears she feeds,and makes them hungry. 
The more she gives them speech.— Where do you live ? 

Mar, Where J am but a stranger : from the deck 
Vou may discern the place. 

Per. Where were you bred ? 
And how achiev'd you these endowments, whick 
You make more rich to owe ^* 

Mar, Should I tell my history, 
'T would seem like lies disdain'd in the reporting. 

Per, Pr'ythee speak ; 
Falseness cannot ccune from thee, for thou look'st 
Modest as justice, and thou seem'st a palace 
For the crown'd truth to dwell in : I'll believe thee« 
And make my senses credit thy relation, 
To points that seem impossible ; for thou look'st 
Like one I lov'd indeed. What were thy friends i 
Didst thou not say, when I did push thee back» 

i Which was when I perceiv'd thee,) that thou cam'st 
>om good descending \ 

Mar, So indeed I did. 

Per, Report thy parentage. I think thou said'st 
Thou hadst been toss'd from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought'st thy griefs might equal mine* 
If both were open'd. 

Mar, Some such thing indeed 
I said, and said no more but what my thoughts 
Did warrant me was likely. 

»l ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ I ' I III I II I ■ ^tm^^m^ - 

[6} To (noe in ancient langaageii to posutss, -So, la OthHU : 
«'— — that sweet sleep 
" That thou im*dit ycsterdtay." 
The meaninK of the compliment is :— These endowments^ h owever vmhi- 
able in themselves, are heigHten'd by being in your possession. Tbey «e* 
oaire additional grace f^om their owner.Thus also one of TtniOn's flatterers ; 
^ ^ «« you mend the jewel by the wearing of ib" STESVfiNS. 
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Per. Tell thy story ; 
If thine consider'd pfove the thbusandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have suffer'd like a girl : yet thou dost look 
Like Patience, gazing on kings' graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act.'' What were thy fnends ? 
How lost thou them f Thy name, my most kind virgin } 
Recount, I do beseech thee ; come, sit by me. 

Mar. My name, sir, is Marifaa. 

Per. Oi I am mock'd. 
And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world laugh at me. 

Mar. Patience, good sir, 
Or here I'll cease. 

Per. Nay, I'll be patient ; 
Thou little know'st how thou dost startle me, 
To oalP thyself Marina. 

Mar. The name Marina, 
Was given me by one that had some power ; 
My father, and a king. 

Per. How ! a king^ daughter ^ 
And cftlVd Marina^? 

Mar. You said you would believe me ; 
But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 
I will end here. 

Per. But are you flesh and blood i 
Have yoQ a working pulse ? and are no fairy ^ 
No motion ?«-Well ; speak on. Where were you bom ? 
And wherefore call'd Marina I 

Mar. Call'd Marina, 
For I was born at sea. 

Per. At sea ? thy mother ? 

Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king ; 
Who died the very minute I was born. 
As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver'd weepingt 

Per. O, stop there a little f 

This is the rarest dream that e*er dull sleep 

• — 

C7^ By ber beantjr and patient meekness disarming Calamity, andpr^ 
ventmg her fh>m using her np^Iifted s^vord. So, in King Henry IV: Part II ; 
" And hangs resolv'd correction in the arm« 
*' That was uprear'd to execution." 
Extremity (though not personified as here^ is in like manner used in Kinj 
Lear, for toe utmost of human suffering : 
* * ■ M a nother, 

•' To amplify too much, would make much more^ J!^ 

" And top extremity.'* MALONE. 
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Did mock sad fools withal : this cannot be. 

My daughter's buried. [AMide,'] Well :-«where were 

you bred i 
I'll hear you more, to the bottom of your story. 
And never interrupt you. 

Mar. Youll scarce believe me ; 'twere best I did 
give o'er. 

Per, I will believe you by the syllable 
Of what you shall deliver. Yet, give me leave :•* 
How came you in these parts ? where were you bred t 

Mar. The king, my father, did in Tharsus leave me ; 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife. 
Did seek to murder me : and having woo'd 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawD, 
A crew of pirates came and rescued me ; 
Brought me to Mitylene. But now, good sir. 
Whither will you have me ^ Why do you weep ) It 

may be, 
You think me an impostor ; no, good faith'; 
I am the daughter to king Pericles, 
If good king Pericles be. 

Per, Ho, Helicanus ! 

HeL Calls my gracious lord ^ 

Per, Thou art a grave and noble eounsellor* 
Most wise in general: Tell me, if thou canst. 
What this maid is, or what is like to be, 
That thus hath tnade me weep i 

Hel I know not ; but 
Here is the regent, sir, of Mitylene, 
Speaks nobly of her. 

Lys, She would never tell 
Her parentage ; being demanded that. 
She would sit still and weep. 

Per. O Helicanus, strike me, honoured sir ^ 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me, 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality. 
And drown me with their sweetness. O, conve hither* 
Theu that beget *st him that did thee beget ; 
Thou that wast bom at sea, buried at Tharsue, 
And found at sea again \ — O Helicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods, aa loud 
As thunder threatens us : This is Marina,— 
What was thy mother's name .' tell me but tbai» 
For truth can never be coiifirm'd enoush» 
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Though doubts did ever sleep. 

Mar. First, sir, I pray. 
What is your title ? 

Per, I am Pericles of Tyre : but tell me now 
(As in the rest thou hast been godlike perfect,) 
My drownM queen's name, thou art the heir of kiQg«> 

doros. 
And another life to Pericles thy father. 

Mar. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 
To say, my mother's name was Thaisa } 
Thaisa was my mother, who did end. 
The minute t began. 

Per. Now, blessing on thee, rise ; thou art my child. 
Give me fresh garments. M4ne own, Helicanus, 
(Not dead at Tharsus, as she should have been, 
By savage Cleon,) she shall tell thee all ; 
When thou-shalt kneel and justify in knowledge, 
She is thy very princess. — Who is this ? 

HeL Sir, 'tis the governor of Mitylene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state,.. 
Did come to see you. 

Per. I embrace you, sir. 
Give me my robes ; I am wild in my beholdfng; 
heavens bless my girl ! But hark, what music ?—- 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O'er, point by point; for yet he seems to doubt, 
How sure you are my daughter.— But what music ? 

Ifel. My lord, I hear none. 

Per. None ? 
The music of the spheres : list, my Marina. 

Lya» I>is not good to cross him ; give him way. 

Per. Rarest sounds ! 
Do ye not hear ? 

Z,y8. Music P My lord, I hear-^ 

Per. Most heavenly music : 
It nips me unto list'ning, and thick slumber 
Hangs on mine eye-lids ; let me rest \^He aleefis. 

jLya, A pillow for his head ; 

{The Curtain before the Pavilion of Fe^vlicles 
is closed. 
So leave him all.— Well, my companion-friends. 
If this but answer to my just belief, 
I'll well remember you. 

[Exeunt Lysim achus, Helicanvs, Marina»» 
and attendant Lady. 

t* VOL. IX, 
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SCENE 11. 

The tame, Periclbs on the Deck tuleep ; DxANA appearing 

to him 09 in a vision. 

Dig, My temple stands in Ephesos ; hie tbee thither^ 
And do upon tnme altar sacrifice. 
There, when my maiden priests are met together. 
Before the people all, 

Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife : 
To mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter's, call. 
And give them repetition to thie life. 
Perform my bidding, or thou liv'st in woe : 
Do't, and be happy, by my silver bow. 
Awake, and tell thy dream. [Diana diaafifieara. 

Per, Celestial Dian, goddess argentine,* 
I will obey thee I^Helicanus ! 

Enfer Ltsimachus, Helicanus, and Marina. 

HeL Sir. 

Fer. My purpose was for Tharsus, there to strike 
The inhospitable Cleon ; but I am 
For other service first : toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sails ; eftsoons 111 tell thee why. — 

[7\> Helicanus. 
Shall we refresh us, sir, upon your shore. 
And give you gold for such provision 
As our intents will need i 

Lya, With all my heart, sir ; and when you come 
ashore, 
I have another suit. 

Per, You shall prevail. 
Were it to woo my daughter ; for it seems 
You have been noble towards her. 

Lya, Sir, lend your arm. 

Per. Come, my Marina. [^Exeunt* 



Enter Goy^EVL, before the Temfileo/BiKinhat Efiheaua* 

Gov), Now our sands are almost run ; 
More a little, and then done. 
This, as my last boon, give me, 
(For such kindness must relieve me,} 
That you aptly will suppose 

[3] That \b, regent of the iittv Bioon» MALONEr 
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What pageaDtr)^, what feats, what shows. 

What minstrelsy, and pretty din. 

The regent made in Nlitylin, 

To greet the king. So be has thtlv'd,. 

That he is promised to be wiv*d 

To fair Mairina ; but in no wiscr 

Till he -bwrdooe his sacrifice,. 

As Dian bade : whereto being boand. 

The interim, pray you, all confound* 

In feather'd briefness sails are fill'd 

And wishes fall out as they're willM- 

At Ephesos, the temple see. 

Our king, and all bis company. 

That he can hither come so soon. 

Is by your fancy's thankful boon. [^Exit , 

SCENE III. 

The Temple ^Diana at Epheaut g Tsaisa ttmding near the 
Altar t aa high Prieitett i^ a number of Virghu ef each eide / 
Cbrimon and other Inhabitonte of Ephetus attending. Enter 
Pericles, voith hi* Trains Lysimaghvs, Hblioamus^ 
Marina, and a Lady, 

Per, Hail, Dian ! to perform thy^just eonmaad, 
I here confess myself the king of Tyre ; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed 
The fair Thalsa, at Pentapolis. 
At sea in childbed died she, but brought forth 
A maid-child, call'd Marina ; who, O goddess. 
Wears yet thy silver livery.' She at Tharsus 
Was nurs*d with Cleon ; whom at fourteen years 
He sought to murder : but her better stars 
Brought her to Milylene ; against whose shore 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us. 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Made known herself my daughter. 

Thai, Voice and favour ) — 
You are, you arc— O royal Pericles !*— . [She faints. 



iMhAWM 



(91 Does this accord with lachlmo^s description : 

" Live« like Diana's ffriestessr 'twixt cold sheets /" 
Diana most have been wofolly inpesed on, if she received the mother of 
Marina as a maiden votaress. ST££V£NS. 

[i ] Her white robe of innocence, as being yet ander the protection [of 
the goddess of chastity. PERCY. 

[4] The similttade between this scene, and the discovery in the last Act 
of Tfi* fVintir'i STaU, will/ 1 luppoie, urike every reader. MALONS* . 
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Per. What means the woman ^ she dies ! help, gen- 
tlemen ! 

Cer, Noble sir. 
If you have told Diana's altar true, 
This is your wife. 

Per, Reverend appearer, no ; 
I threw her o'erboard with these very arms. *^^ 

Cer. Upon this coast, I warrant you. 

Per. 'Tis most certain. 

Cer. Look to the lady ;— O, she's but o'erjoy'd. 
Early, one blust'ring morn, this lady was 
Thrown on this shore. I op'd the coffin, and 
Found there rich jewels ; recover'd her, and plac'd her 
Here in Diana's temple. 

JPer. May we see them ? 

Cer. Great sir, they shall be brought you to my house, 
Whither 1 invite you. Look ! Thaisa is 
Recover'd. 

Thai. O, let me look ! 
If he be none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense bend no licentious ear. 
But curb it, spite of seeing. 0> my lord, 
Are you not Pericles i Like him you speak. 
Like him you are : Did you not name a tempest, 
A birth, and death ? 

Per. The voice of dead Thaisa ! 

Thai. That Thaisa am I, supposed dead. 
And drown'd. 

Per, Immortal Dian ? 

Thai, Now I know you better.— 
When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 
The king, my father, gave you such a ring. 

[^ShoHvs a Ringi, 

Per. This, this : no more, you gods ! your present 
kindness 
Makes my past miseries sport : You shall do well. 
That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen.^ Q come, be buried 

A second time within these arms. 

■ ' ■ 

C33 This is a sentiment which Shalcspeare never fails to introdace on 
occasions similar to the present. So, in Othelh : 

" If it were now to die 

" 'Twere now to be most happy," &c. 
'Again* in The Winter* i Tale: 

** If 1 might die within this hour, I have liv'd 
«« To die when I desire." MALONE. 
8o« in the-39th Pia/m .*— '* O spare me a little, tibat I may recover Vf- 
scrcogthj before I go hence^ 2xAUn» mtre utn," ST££V£NS« 



Mar, My heart 
Leaps to be gone into my mother's bosom* 

XKneeU to Tbaisa. 

Per, Look, who kneels here ! Flesh of thy flesh, 
Thaisa ; 
Thy burden at the sea, and call'd Marina, 
For she was yielded there. 

Thai, Bless*d and mine own ! 

HeL Hail, madam, and my queen ! 

Thai, I know you not. 

Per, You have heard me say, when I did fly fron Tyre, 
I left behind an ancient substitute. 
Can you remember what I call'd the man } 
I have naro'd him oft. 

Thai, 'Twas Helicanus them 

Per, Still confirmation : 
Embrace him, dear Thaisa ; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were found ; 
How possibly preserv'd ; and whom to thank, 
Beaidles the gods, for this great miracle. 

Thai, Lord Cerimon, my lord ; this man 
Thro' whom the gods have shown their power^; that can 
From first to last resolve you. 

Per, Reverend sir, 
The gods can have no mortal officer 
More like a god than you« Will you deli^r 
Hew this dead queen re-lives >. 

Cer, 1 will, my lord. 
Beseech you, first go with me to my house. 
Where shall be shown you all was found with her ; 
How she came placed here within the temple ; 
Ko needful thing omitted. 

Per, Pure Diana ! 
I bless thee for thy vision, and will offer 
My night oblations to thee. Thaisa, 
This prince, the fair-betrothed of your daughter, 
Shall marry her at Pentapolis. And now. 
This ornament that makes me look so dismal. 
Will I, my lov'd Marina, clip to form ; 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd, 
To grace thy marriage-day, I'll beautify. 

Thai, Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, 
Sir, that my father's dead. 

Per, Heavens make a star of him ! Yet there, my 
queen, 
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We'll celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 

Will in that kingdom spend our following days ; 

Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reig^. 

Lord Cerimon, we do our longing stay. 

To hear the rest untold. — Sir, lead the way. [Exeunt* 

Enter Gower. 

Gow. In Antioch, and his daughter, you hare 
heard 
Of monstrous lust the due and just reward : 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen 
(Although assaird with fortune fierce and keen,) 
Virtue preserved from fell destruction's blast. 
Led on by heaven, and crown'd with joy at last.^ 
In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty : 
In reverend Cerimon there well appears; 
The worth that learned charity aye wears. 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cursed deed, and honour'd name 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn ; 
That him and his they in h»s palace bum. 
The gods for murder seemed so content 
To punish them ; although not done, but meant. 
So on your patience evermore attending. 
New joy wait on you ! Here our play has ending. 

\^Exit GowER. 



(4I It woald be cUfficult to prod ace from the motlu of Shakspeare many 
couplets more spirited and harmoni 00s tban tltit. MALONE. 
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SHARSPEARE'S UFE. 

P. 4. Hit father, vsho voas a connderabie dealer in woo/,] Itafi* 

"^ars that he had been an officer and bailifT of Stratford-upon«* 

Avon ; and that he enjoyed some hereditary lands and tene> 

ments, the reward of his grandfather's faithful and approved 

services to King Henry "Vfl. Theobald. 

The chief Magistrate of the Body Corporate of Stralibrd, 
ROW distinguished by the title of Mayor, was in the early 
charters called the High Bailiff. This office Mr. John 
Shakspeare filled in 1569, as appears from the following ex* 
tracts from the 'books of the corporation, with which I have 
been favoured -by the Rev. Mr. Davenport, Vicar of Stratford- 
lipon-Avon : 

*' Jan. 10, in the 6th year of the reign of our sovereign lady 
Queen Elizabeth, John Shakiipeare passed his Chamberiain's 
accounts^ 

** At the Hall holden the eleventh day of Septeml)er, in the 
eleventh year of the reign ef our sovereign lady EUzabdh, 
1569, were present Mr. John Shakspeare, High .Bailiflf; 
{Then follow the names of the Aldermen and Burgesses.l 

«* At the Hall holden Nov. 19th, in the 21st year of the 
reigrn of our sovereign lady Queen Elizabeth, it is ordained* 
that every Alderman shall be taxed to pay weekly 4d. saving 
yohn Shakspeare and Robert Bruce, who shall not be taxed to 
pay any thing ; and every burgess to pay 2d." 

" At the Hdl holden on the 6th of September in the 28th 
year of our sovereign lady Qiieen Elizabeth. 

<< At this Hall William Smith and Richard Courte are 
chosen to be Aldermen in the places of John Wheler, and 
John Shakspeare, for that Mr. Wheler doth desire to be put 
out of the company, and Mr. Shakspeare doth not come to the 
iialls, when they be warned, nor hath not done of long time." 

8 VOL. IX. 
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From these extracts it may be collected, (m is observed by 
^e gentlemen above mentioned, to whose obliging attention 
to my inquiries I am indebted for many particulars relative to 
our poet's family,) that Mr. John Shakspeare in the former 
part of his life was in good circumstances, such persons being 
^nerally chosen into the corporation ; and from his being ex- 
cused [in 1579] to pay 4d. weekly, and at a subsequent period 
(1586) put out of the corporation, that he was then reduced 
in his circumstances. 

It appears from a note to W.^>ethick*s Grant of Arms to him 
in 1596, now in the College of Arms Vincent, VoL 157, p. 24, 
that he was a justice of the peace, and possessed of lands and 
Jtenements to the amount of 5001. 

Our poet's mother was the daughter and heir of Robert 
Arden of Wetlingcote, in the county of Warwick, who, in the 
MS. above referred to, is called " a gentleman of worship.** 
The family of Arden is a very ancient one ; Robert Arden of 
Broomwich, being in the list of the gentry of this county, re- 
turned by the commissioners in the twelfth year of Ring Henry 
VI. A. I). 1433. Edward Arden was Sheriff to the county in 
1568. — The woodland part of this county was anciently cijled 
Jrdem ; afterwards sottened to Arden, Hence the name. 

Malovb. 

P.6. Bis had bred him it is true, for some time, at afreC'School^ 
The free-school, I presume, founded at Stratford. 

Theobald. 

Ibid. — into that way of living vohich his fat her proposed to hinQ 
H believe that on leaving school Shakspeare was placed in the 
office of some country attorney or the seneschal of some manor 

«OUl*t. Ma LONE. 

Ibid. ^~he thought Jit to marry V)hiU he vnasyef very young"] It is 

certain he did so ; for by the monument in Stratford church 

-erected to the memory of his daughter, Susannah, the wife of 

John Hsil, gentleman, it appears that she was bom in J 593, 

wlien her father could not be full 19 years old. Theo^balo. 

Susannah, who was our poet's eldest child, was baptised, 
May 26, 1583, Shakspeare therefore, having been bom in 
April 1564, was nineteen the month preceding her birth. Mr. 
Theobald was mistaken in supposing that a tnonument was 
•erected to her in the church of Stratford. There is no memo- 
rial there in honour of either our poet's wife or daughter, ex- 
45ept flat tomb-stones, by which, however, the time of their 
respective deaths is ascertained.— His daughter, Susannah, 
(Aiecl, not on the second, but the eleventh of July, 1649. Theo- 
tbald was led into this error by Bugdale. Malonb. 
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F^ SSfnifis faoi the daughter ofoneHathaviay.'] Sl>e vrfts eight 
years older than her husbsnd, aiid died in 1623, at the age of 
67 years. Theobald. 

The following is the inscription on her tomb-stone in the 
church of Stratford : 

" Here lieth interred tlie body of Anns, wife of William 
Shakspeare, who departed this lii^ tlie 6th day of August* 
X533, being of the age of 67 yeares." 

After tins inscription follow six Latin verses not worth pre- 
serving. Malonb. 

P.7. —in order to revenge that ill u^age, he made a balUtd upcn^ 
Am.] See the first Note in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Ibid. Mb was received into the company — at first in a very mean 
raUf\ There is a stage tradition, that his ilrst office was that 
of CaU-boy,, or prompter's attendant ; whose employment it is U> 
giYe the performers notice to be ready to enter, as often as the 
Siuiness of the play requires their appearance on the stage. 

Malonb. 

P. 9. — *Ae conwianded him, to continue it for one piety more"] 
This anecdote was first given to the public by Dennis, in the 
Epistle Dedicatory to his comedy entitled The Comical Gallant^. 
4to. 1702, altered from The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Malone. 

P.IO. — fo recommend Mr, ^onson and his voritings to thepub^ 
lie,'] In Mr. Rowe's first edition^ after these words was in- 
serted the following passage : 

** After this, they were professed friends ; though I do not 
kvovr vrhether the other ever made him an equal return of 
sentleneas and sincerity. Ben was naturally proud and inso- 
lent, and in the days of his reputation (Ud so far take upon 
him the supremacy in wit, that he could not but look with 
an evil eye upon any one that seemed to stand in competitionv 
with him. And if at times he has affected to commend him,, 
it has always been with some reserve ; insinuating bis uncor- 
Ksctness, a careless manner of writing, and want of judgment. 
The praise of seldom altering or blotting out what he writ, 
m^ick was p^ven him by the players, who were the first pub- 
lishers of his works after his death, was what Jonson could 
not bear : he thought it impossible, perhaps, for another man 
to strike out the greatest thoughts in the finest expression, 
sad to reach those excellencies of poetry with the ease of a 
first imagination, which himself with infinite labour and study 
could but hardly attain to." 

^I have preserved this passage becau£e I believe it strictly 
true, except that in the last line, instead oilmt hardly y I woul4 
read— 4iCT«r. 
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In The Return from ParnatsiUy 1606, Jonson is said to be ** so 
i/pw an enditer, that he were b«tter betake himself to his olcl 
trade of bricklaying." The same piece furnishes us with the 
earliest intimation of the quarrel between him and ShalupeaK ; 
'< Why here's our fellow Shakspeare put them [the unirefsitf 
poets] all down, ay, and Ben Jonson too. O; that Ben Jonson 
IS a pestilent fellow ; he brought up Horace giving the poets 
a piU, but our fellow Shakspeare hath g^ven him a purge that 
made him bewray his credit." Fuller, who was a mligent 
inquirer, and lived near enough the time to be well informed 
confirms this account, asserting in his Worthiet, 166:2» that 
" many were the wit-combats" between Jonson and our poet. 

It is a singular circumstance that old Den should for near 
two centuries have stalked on the stilts of an artificial reputa- 
tion ; and that even at this day, of the very few who read hisL 
works, scarcely one in ten yet ventures to confess how little 
entertainment they afford. Such was the impression made 
on the public by the extravagant praises of those who knew 
more of books than of the drama, that Dry den in his £Mqy on 
Dramatic Poetic , written about 1667, does not venture to go 
furtlier in his eulogium on Shakspeare, than by sayinj^, ** he 
was at least yonson*a equals if not his superior ;" and m the 
preface to his Mock Astrologer y 1671, he hardly dares to assert, 
what, in my opinion, cannot be denied, that " all Jonson's 
pieces, except three or four, are but crambe bis octa / the 
same humours a little varied, and written worse." Malomb. 

P. II. Mr. Hales t viho had sat still for som£ tim£, told thern^ 
In Mr. Rowe's first edition this passage runs thus : 

« Mr. Hales, who had sat still for some time^ hearing Ben 
frequently reproach him v:ith the want of learning and ignorance of 
the antients, told him at last. That if Mr.Shakspeare," &c. By 
the alteration, the subsequent part of the sentence—" if he 
would produce," &c. is rendered ungrammatical. Malone. 

Ibid. JBe would undertake to show something upon the same euhfect 
at least as well written by Shakspeare."] I had long endeavoured 
in vain to find out on what authority this relation was founded ; 
and have very lately discovered that Mr. Rowe probably de- 
rived his information from Dryden : for in Gildon*s Letters and 
Essays, published in 1694, fifteen years before this Life appear- 
edy the same story is told ; and Dryden, to whom an Essay 
in vindication of Shakspeare is addressed, is appealedtoby the 
writer as his authority. As Gildon tells the story with some 
slight variations from the account given 1^ Mr. Rowe, and the 
book in which it is found is now extremely scarce, I shall 
subjoin the passage in his own words : 
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^* But to give the world some satisfaction that Shakspeare 
baa bad as great veneration paid his excellence by men of un- 
questioned parts, as this I now express for him, I shall give 
aome account of what I have heard jfrom your mouthy sir, about 
the noble triumph he gained over all the ancients, by the 
ju^prnent of the ablest criticks of that time. 

** The matter of fact, if my memory fiul roe not, was this. 
Mr. Hales of Eton affirmed, Uiat he would show all the poets 
of antiquity out-done by Shakspeare, in all the topics and com- 
mon-places made use of in poetry. The enemies of Shak- 
speare would by no means yield him so much excellence ; so 
that it came to a resolution of a trial of skill u\Hm that subject 
The place agreed on for the dispute was Mr. Hales' cham- 
ber at Eton. A gpreat many books were sent down by the en- 
emies of this poet ; and on the appointed day my Lord Falk- 
land, Sir John Suckling, and all the persons of quality that 
had wit and learning, and interested Uiemselves in the quar- 
rel, met there ; and upon a thorough disquisition of the point, 
the judges chosen by agreement out of t)ie leai-ned and inge- 
nious assembly, unanimously gave tlie preference to Shak- 
speare, and the Greek and Roman poets were adjudged to 
▼ail at least their glory in that, to the English Hero." 

Dr^'den himself also certunly alludes to this story, which he 
appears to have related both to Gildon and Rowe, in the fol- 
lowing passage of his Essay of Dranuuic Poesy^ 1 667 ; and hc- 
as well as Gildon goes somewhat further than Rowe in his 
panegyric. After giving that fine character of our poet which 
Dr. Johnson has quoted in his preface, he adds, « The consid- 
eration of this made Mr. Hales of Eton ^vy^that there vias 
no subject of 'Oihich any poet ever virit, but he ivouid produce it 
Mvcn BETTER dotie by Shakspeare ; and however others are 
now generally preferred before him, yet the age wherein he 
lived, which had contemporaries with him, Fletcher and 
Jooson, never equalled them to him in their esteem : and 
in the last king's court [that of Charles I.] when Ben's repu- 
tation was at highest, Sir John Suckling, and with him the 
E "eater part of the courtiers; set our Shakspeare far above 
m." 

Let coer-memorabie Hale8,if all his other merits be forgotten, 
be ever mentioned with honour, for his good taste and admira- 
tion of our poet. " He was," says Lord Clarendon, " one of 
the least men in the kingdom ; and one of the greatest scholars 
in Europe." See a long character of him in Clarendon's Z//>, 
Vol. 1. p. 52. Malone. 

P.ll. ffe fkad the good fortune to gather an estate equal to his oc- 
zasion.'] Gildon, without authority, I believe, says, that our 

8* VOL. JX. 
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author left behind him an estate of 300L per aim. This wm 
equal to at least lOOOl. per ann. at this day ; the relatiTe value 
of money, the mode of living in that age, the luxury and taioea 
of the present time, and various other circumstanceay being 
considered. But I doubt whetlier all his property amounted 
tp much more than 2001. per ann. which yet was a conaidcnu 
Ue fortune in those times. He appears from his (prand-daugh- 
ter*8 will, to have possessed in Dishopton, and Stratford wel- 
combe, four yard land and a half A yard land is a denomina* 
tion well known in Warwickshire, and contains from SO to 5D 
acres. The average tlierefore being 45, four yard land and 
a half may be estimated at two hundred acres. As sixteen 
3^ars purchase was the common rate at which the land wai 
sold at that time, that is, one half less than at this day, we 
may suppose that these lands were let at seven shillings per 
acre, and produced 701 .per annum. If we rate the I^ete-Fiaee 
witli the appurtenances, and our poet's other houses in Strat- 
ford, at 601. a year, and his house, &c. in the Blackfriart, (for 
which he paid 1401.) at 201. a year, we have a rent-roll of I JK0. 
per annum. Of his personal property it is not now possible to 
form any accurate estimate : but if we rate it at five hundred 
pounds, money then bearing an interest often per cent.- Shak- 
speare's total income was 2001. per ann.* In The Meny 
Wives of Windsor, which was written seen afler the year 1600^ 
tkree hundred pounds a year is described as an estate of such 
magnitude as to coyer all the defects of its possessor : 
*• O, what a world of vile ill-favour*d faults 
■* Look handsome in three hundred pounds a year.*' 

MaLONSi 

P. 11. — fo hanc spent some years before his death at his nativi 
Stratford.'] In 16 14 the greater part of the town of Stratford was 
consumed by fire ; but our Shakspeare's bouse, among some 
othcrs» escaped the flames. This house was first ibuilt by Sit 
Hugh Clopton, a younger brother of an ancient family in that 
neiglibourhood. Sir Hugh was Sberif)' of London in the reig^ 
uf Richard III. and Lord Mayor \n tlie reign of King Henry VlL 
By his will be beqiieathed to his elder brother's son his manor 
of Clopton, &c. and his house, by the name of the Great House 
in Stratford. Good part of the estate is yet [in 1733] in the 
possession of Edward Clopton, Esq. and Sir Hugh Clopton, 
Knt. lineally descended from the elder brotlier of the first Sir 
JLIiigh. 

The estate had now been sold out of the Clopton family for 
above a century, at the time when Shakspeare became the 

<* To Shakspeare's income from his real and personal property most be 
added 200I. ger ann. which he probably dciived fiom the tneatre, while be 
coutrnued on the saige. 
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purchaser : who having^ repaired and modelled it to his owa 
mindi changed the name to New-piace, which the mansion- 
house, since erected upon the same spot, at this day retains. 
The house, and huids which attended it, continued in Shak- 
speare's descendants to the time of tlie restoration ; when they 
were re-purchased by the Clopton family, and the mansion now 
belongs to Sir Hugh Clopton, Knt. To the favour of this wor- 
thy gentleman I owe the knowledge of one particular in hon- 
our of our poet's once dwelling-house, of which I presume Mr. 
Rowe never was apprized. When the Civil War raged in 
England, and King Charles the First's Queen was driven by 
the necessity of her aifatrs to make a recess in Warwickshire^ 
she kept her court for three weeks in New-Place. We may 
suppose it then the best private house in the town ; and her 
Majesty preferred it to the CoUeg^, which was in the pos- 
session of the Combe family, who did not so strongly favour 
the King's party. Theobald. 

From Mr. Tlieobald's words the reader may be led to 
suppose that Henrietta Maria was obliged to take refuge from^ 
the rebels in Stratford-upon-Avon : but that was not the case. 
She marched from Newark, June 16, 1643, and entered Strat- 
ftrd-upon-Avon triumphantly, about the 22d of the same 
month, at the bead of three thousand foot and fifteen hundred 
hone, with 150 waggons and a train of artillery. Here she 
was met by Prince Rupert, accompanied by a large body of 
troops. Afler sojourning about three weeks at our poet's 
house, which was then possessed by his grand-daughter Mrs. 
Nash, and her husband, the Queen went (July 13) to the plain 
of Keinton under Edge-hill» to meet the King, and proceeded 
ftom then^ with him to Oxford, where, says a contemporaiy 
historian, " her coming (July 15) was rather to a triumph, 
than a war.^ 

Of the college above mentioned the following was the origin: 
John de Straliord, bishop of Winchester, in the fiflh year of 
King Edward III. jfounded a Chantry consisting of five priests, 
one of whom was Warden, in a certain chapel adjoining to the 
church of Stratford on the south side ; and afterwards (in tlie 
seventh year of Henry VIII.]) Ralph Collingwode instituted 
four choristers, to be daily assistant in the celebration of divine 
%erviee there. This chantry, says Dugdale, soon after its 
foundation, was known by the name of The College of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

In the 26th year of Edward III. " a house of square stone** 
was built by Ralph de Stratford, Bishop of London, for the 
habitation of the five priests. This house, or another on the 
same spot, is the house of \i-hich Mr. Theobald speaks. It 
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•till bean the nune of « the College/' tod at present be- 
longs to theRev. Mr. FuUerton. 

After the suppression of religious bousesythesiteof the col- 
lege was granted by Edward VI. to John earl of Warwick and 
his heirs i who being attuned in the first year of Queen Maiy, 
it reverted to the crown. 

Sir John Clopton, Knt. (the father of Edward Clopton, £s^. 
and Sir Hugh Clopton,) who died at Stratford-upon-Avon in 
April» 1719» purchased Uie estate of New-place, &c some time 
after the year 1685, from Sir Reginald Forster, Bart, who 
married Mary, the daughter of Edward Nash, Esq. cousin-ger- 
man to Thomas Nash, Esq. who married our poet's grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall. Edward Nash bought it, after the 
death of her second husband. Sir John Barnard, Knight By her 
will, she directed her trustee, Henry Smithy to sell the New- 
Place, &c. (after the death of her husband,) and to make the 
first offer of it to her cousin Edward Nash, who purchased it ac« 
eordingly. His son Thomas Nush, whom for the sake of distinc- 
tion I shall call the younger, having died without issue, in Aug. 
165:2, Edward Nash by his will, made on the 16th of Mardi, 
1678-9, defised the principal part of his property to his daugh- 
ter Mary, and her husband Reginald Forster, Esq. afterwards 
Sir Reginald Forster ; but in consequence of the testator's 
only referring to a deed of settlement executed three days be* 
ibre, without reciting the substance of it, no particular men- 
tion of New-Place is made in his will. After Sir John Clop- 
ton had bought it from Sir Reginald Forster, he gave it by 
deed to his younger son. Sir Hugh, who pulled down our po- 
et's house, and built one more elegant on the same spot 

In May, 1742, when Mr. Garrick, Mr. Macklin, and Mr. 
Delane risited Stratford, they were hospitably entertained im- 
der Shakspeare's mulberry-tree, by Sir Hugh Clopton. He 
was a barrister at law, was knighted by George the First, 
and died in the 80th year of his age, in Dec. 1751 . His neph- 
ew, Edward Clopton, the son of his elder brother Edward, 
lived till June, 1759. 

The only remaining person of the Clopton family now living, 
(1788), as I am informed by the Rev. Mr. Davenport, is Mrs. 
Partheriche, daughter and heiress of the second Edward 
Clopton above mentioned. '< She resides," he adds, " at the 
family mansion at Clopton near Stratford, is now a widows 
and never had any issue." 

The Nem-Place was sold by Henry Talbot, Esq,, son-in-law 
and executor of Sir Hugh Clopton, in or soon after tlie year 
1753, to the Rev. Mr. Gastrell, a man of large fortune, who 
xesided in it but a few >'ears, in consequence of a disagree- 
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aient with the inhabitants of Stratford. Every house in that 
town that is let or valued at more than 40s. a year, is assess- 
ed by the overseers, according to its worth, and the ability 
of the occupier, to pay a monthly rate toward the mainte- 
nance of the poor. As Mr. Gastrell resided part of the year 
at Lichfield, he tliought he was assessed too highly, but be- 
ing very properly compelled by the magistrates of Stratford 
to pay the whole of what was levied on him, on the principle 
that bis house was occupied by his servants in his absence, he 
peevishly declared, that that house should never be assessed 
ngain ; and soon afterwards pulled it down, sold the materi- 
m, and left the town. Wishing, as it should seem, to b« 
** damn'd to everlasting fame,'* he had some time before cut 
down Shakspeare's celebrated mulberry-tree, to save himself 
the trouble of showing it to those whose admiration of our 
great poet led them to visit the poetic ground on which it 
stood. 

That Shakspeare planted this tree, is as well authenticated 
as any thing of that nature can be. The Rev. Mr. Davenport 
informs me, that Mr Hugh Taylor, (the father of his clerk,) 
mdio is now eighty-five years old, and an alderman of War- 
wick, where he at present resides, says, he lived, when a boy, 
at the next house to New- Place ; that his family had inhabited 
the house for almost three hundred years ; that it was trans- 
mitted from father to son during the last and the present cen- 
tury ; that this tree (of the fruit of which he had often eaten 
in his younger days, some of its branches hanging over his 
father's garden,) was planted by Shakspeare ; and that tilt 
this was planted, there was no mulberry-tree in that neigh*, 
bourfaood. Mr. Taylor adds, that he was frequently, when a 
boy^at New-Place, and that this tradition was preserved in 
the Clopton family, as well as in his own. 

There were scarce any trees of this species- in England till 
the year 1609, when by order of King James many hundred 
thousand young mulberry'trees were imported from France, 
and sent into the different counties, with a view to the feeding 
of silk- worms, and . the encouragement of the silk manufac- 
ture. See Camdeni Jnnales ab anno 1603 ad annum 16 269 
published by Smith, quarto, )691, p. 7 ; and Howe's Abridge 
ment of Stowe*s Chronicle, edit« .1618, p. 503, where we have a 
more particular account of this transaction than in the larger 
work. A very few mulbeny-trees had been planted before ; 
for we are told, that in the preceding year a gentieman of 
Picardy, Monsieur Forest, *< kept g^eate store of English silki 
worms at Greenwich, the which the king with great pleasure 
came oflen to see them worke ; and of their silke he caused a- 
piece oftaffata to be made.'' 
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Shakipeare was perhaps tlie only inhabitant of Stratfei^ 
"whose business called him annually to London ; and probably 
on liis return fi*om thence in the spring of the year 1609, be 
planted this tree. 

As a similar enthusiasm to that which with such dilig^enee 
has sought after Virgil's tomb, may lead my countrymen to vifr 
it the spot where our grreat bard spent several years^of his lift^ 
and died ; it may gfratify them to be told that the ground on 
which The JNeto-Ptace once stood, is now a garden Dekmging 
to Mr. Charles Hunt, an eminent attorney, and town-clen 01 
Stratford. Every Englishman will, I am sure, concur with 
ne in wishing that it may enjoy perpetual verdure and fertilitf : 

In this retreat our Shaksvearb^s godlike mind 

With matchless skill survey'd all human kind. 

Here may each sweet that blest Arabia knows, 

Fiovjera of ail hue, andvtithout thorn the rote. 

To latest time, their balmy odours fling. 

And nature here (Usplay eternal spring ! Malonk. 

P. 12. the sharpness of the tatire is said to haw stung the man 
90 eeverefy, that he never forgave ft.] I take this opportunity to 
avow my disbelief that Shakspeare was the author of Mt. 
Combe*s Epitaph, or that it was written by any other person 
at the request of that gentleman. If Betterton the player did 
really visit Warwickshire for the sake of colleoting anecdotes 
relative to our author, perhaps he was too easily satisfied widi 
such as fell in his vniy, without making any rigid search into 
Iheir authenticity. 

I may add, that a usurer's solicitude to know what would 
be reported of him when he was dead, is not a very probable 
circumstance ; neither was Shakspeare of a disposition to 
compose an invective, at once so bitter and uncharitable, dar- 
ing apleatant conversation among the common frieruk of himself 
and a gentleman, with whose family he lived in such friend- 
ship, that at his death he bequeathed his sword to Mr. Thom- 
as Combe as a legacy. A miser's monument indeei^ con- 
structed during his life-time, might be regarded as a challenge 
to satire \ and we cannot wonder that anonymous lampoons 
should have been affixed to the marble designed to convey the 
character of such a being to posterity. — I hope I maybe ex- 
cused for this attempt to vindicate Shakspeare from the impu- 
tation of having poisoned the hour of confidence and festivity, 
by producing Uie severest of all censures on one of his comps- 
ny. I am unwilling, in short, to think he could so wantonly 
and so publickly have expressed his doubts concerning the 
tAbraition of one of his feUow-creatures. Stesysns. 
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It occurred to me that the will of John Combe might possi- 
\Aj throw some light on this matter, and an examination of it 
some years ago furnished me with such evidence as renden 
it highly improbable that it should have been written by 
Shakspeare. 

That he had any quarrel with our author, or that Shak- 
speare had by any act ttuag him so severely that Mr. Cotnie 
never forgone lum^ appears equally void of foundation ; for by 
lu8 will he bequeaths *<to Mr. William Shakspere Fire 
Founds.'' Malonb. 

P. 13. — fpAcre a monument U placed in the wall,"] He is, 
represented under an arch, in a sitting posture, a cushion 
iqwead before him, with a pen in his ri^t hand, and his left 
rested on a scroll of paper. The following Latin distich is 
•agraved under the cushion : 

ytUUcio Pylium, genio Socratemt arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populut maret, Olymput habet. 

Theobald* 

The first syllable in Socratem is here made short« which 
ctanot be aUowed. Perhaps we should read Sophoeiem. 
Shakspeare is then appositely compared vnth a dramatic au- 
thor among the ancients : but still it should be remembered 
tiiat the emogium is lessened while the metre is reformed ; 
and it is well known that some of our early writers of Latin 
poetry were uncommonly negligent in their prosody, especial- 
ly in proper names. The thought of this distich, as Mr. Toi- 
let observes, might have been taken from The Faery ^eene of 
Spenser, £. II. c. ix. st. 48, and c. x. st. 3. 

To tins Latin inscription on Shakspeare should be added 
the lines which are found underneath it on bis monument : 

** Stay, passenger, why dost thou g^ so fast ? 
**Read, if thou canst, whom envious death hath plac'd 
'' Within this monument ; Shakspeare, with whom 
*' Quick nature dy'd ; whose name doth deck the tomb 
** Far more than cost ; since all that he hath writ 
" Leaves living art but page to serve his wiu" 

Obiit Ano. Dni. 1616. 

set. S89 die 23 Apri. Steevbms. 

It appears firom the Verses of Leonard Digges, that our au- 
thorVi monument was erected before the year 1623. 

Ma LOVE 



P. 13. Besidet hit play* in this edition^ there are fvso or three 

tttcribed to him hy Mr. Langbaine."] The Birth of Merlin^ 

^062, written by W. Rowley ; the old play of Kirg John, in 

two parts, L59 i, on which Shakspeare formed his King John : 

and The Arraignment of Paris, 1584, written by George Pcele. 

The editor of the folio, 1664, subjoined to the 36 dramts 
published in 1623, seven plays, four of which had appeared in 
Shakspeare*s life-time with his name in the title-page, viz. 
Ftrielesy Prince of Tyre, 1609, Sir John Oldcastie, 1600, The 
London Prodigal, 1605, and The Yotkshire Tragedy, 1608 ; the 
three others which they inserted, Locrine, 1595, Lord Ovm- 
^tell, 1602, and The Puritan, 1607, having been printed with 
the initials W. S.in the title-page, the editor chose to interpret 
those letters to mean WiUiaiQ Shakspeare, and ascribed them 
also to our poet. I published an edition of these «even pieces 
some years ago, freed in some measure from the gross errort 
with which they had been exhibited in ancient cojnes, that 
the public might see what they contained ; and do not hesitate 
to declare my firm persuasion that of Locrine, Lord Oron^ 
Koell, Sir John Oldcastle, The London Prodigal, and The Puritan^ 
Shakspeare did not write a -single line. 

How little the booksellers of former times scrupled to affix 
the names of celebrated writers to the productions of othersy 
even in the life-time of such celebrated autliors, may be col- 
lected from Heywood's translations from Ovid, which in 1612, 
while Shakspeare was yet living, were ascribed to him. 
With the dead they would certainly make still more free. 
«« This book (says Anthony Wood, speaking of a work to 
which the name of Sir Philip Sydney was prefixed) eomcxr 
out so late, it is to be inquired whether Sir Phtlip Sydney^ 
name is not set to it for sale-sake, being a usual- thing in these 
days to set a great name to a hook or books, by ^ sharking 
booksellers, or snivelling writers, to get bread." Malomb. 

P. 13. — ^<n a late collection if poems."] Mr. Rowe did not 
go beyond A Late Collection of Poems, and does not seem to 
Save-known that Shakspeare wrote 154 Sonnets, and a poem 
entitled vl Lowr*s Complaint. Malonb. 




, , .. they 

have formed in their closets, than any well-built theory dedu- 
ced from experience of what pleases or displeases, v^i(^ 
oug^t to be the foundation of aill rules. 

Even supposing there is no affectation in this refinement, 
4uid that those criticks have really tried and jmiified their 
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•iteiiidt till there is no dross rexnsunin^, still this can never be 
■the case of a popular audience, to which a dramatic represen- 
tation is referred. 

• Dryden in one of his prefaces condemns his own conduct in 
The Spanish Friar ; but, says he, I did not write it to please 
myselfy it was given to the public. Here is an involuntary con- 
fession that tragi-comedy is more pleasing to the audience : I 
would ask then, upon what g^und it is condemned ? 

This ideal excellence of uniformity rests upon a supposition 
that we are either more refined, or a higher order of beings 
than we really are : there is no provision made for what may 
'be called the animal part of our minds 

Though we should acknowledge this passiun for variety and 
contrarieties to be the vice of our nature, it is still a propensi- 
tjr which we all feel, and which he who imdertakes to divert 
us must find provision for. 

We are obliged, it is true, in our pursuit after science, or 
excellence in any art, to keep our minds steadily fixed fbr a 
long continuance ; it is a task we impose on ourselves : but I 
do not wish to task myself in my amusements. 

If the great object of the theatre is amusement, a dramatic 
work must possess every means to produce that effect ; if it 

g'ves instruction by the by, so much its merit is the greater ; 
It that is not its principal object. The g^und on which it 
stands, and which gives it a claim to the protection and en- 
couragement of civiuzed society, is not because it enforces 
flioral precepts, or gives instruction of any kind ; but from 
the general advantage that it produces, by habituating the 
mind to find its amusement in intellectual pleasures ; weaning 
it from sensuality, and by degrees filing off, smoothing, a&d 
polisiungf its rugged corners. Sir J. Reynolds. 

P. 15. — "fAe tame coat of arms vihich Dugdale, in his Ami' 
gukiei of that county describes for a fomify there.^ There are 
two coats, I observe, in Dugdale, where three silver fishes 
are borne in the' name of Lucy ; and another coat to the monu- 
ment of Thomas Lucy, son of Sir William Lucy, in which are 
quartered in four several divisions, twelve little fishes, three 
in each division, pvohMy luces. This very coat, indeed, seems 
alluded to in Shallow's giving the dozen white luces ; and in 
Blender's saying he fnay quarter. Theobald. 

P. 15. '•^hut though v}e have seen that play received and act' 
edat a cometfy^ In IfOl Lord Lansdown produced his altera- 
tion of The Merchant of Fcnice, at the theatre in Lincoln's- Inn- 
Fields, under the title of The Jew of Venice, and expressly 
ealls it a come(fy. Shylock was performed by Mr. Dogget 

Re^d. 

9 VOL. IX. 
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And such was the bad taste of our ancestors that this pieoe 
continued to be a stock-play from 1701 to Feb. 14, 1741, when 
'Tlie Merchant of Venice was exhibited for the firtt time at the 
theatre in Drury-Lane, and Mr. Macklin made his first ap- 
pearance in the character of Shylock. BiAL. 

P. 22. — are both concerned in the nwrder of their huebandi^ 
It does not appear that Hamlet's mother was concerned in tl^ 
4eath of her husband. Mal. 

P. 24. — Many came on horseback to the play^ ^^^ were 
at this time performed in the afternoon. <* The poUicie <tf 
plaies is very necessary, howsoever some shallow-brained cen- 
surers (not the deepest searchers into the secrets of govern- 
ment) mightily oppu^e them. For whereas the efttrnotm be- 
ing the idlest time of the day wherein men that are their own 
masters (as gentlemen of the court, the innes of the cour^ 
and a number of captains and soldiers about London) do whol- 
'ly bestow themselves upon pleasure, and that pleasure they 
divide (how vertuously it skills not) either in gaining, follow- 
ing of harlots, drinking, or seeing a play, is it not better 
(since of four extreames all the world cannot keepe them but 
Tthey will choose one) that they should betake them to the 
least which is plaies ?" Nash's Pierce Pennilesse his Suppli- 
cation to the Devil, 1592. .. Stb. 

Ibid. — tAe waiters that held tfte horses retained the afipellO' 
tion of Shakspeare's boys.l I cannot dismiss this aneodote 
^without observing that it seems to want every mark of proba- 
bility. Though Shakspeare quitted Stratford on account of a 
juvenile irregularity, we have no reason to suppose that he 
iiad forfeited the protection of bis father who was eng^aged im 
a lucrative business, or the love of his wife who had oueady 
f>rought him two children, and was herself the .daughter of a 
substantial yeoman. It is unlikely therefore, when he ymA 
beyond the reach of his prosecutor, tliat he should conceal his 
plan of life, or place of residence^Jrom those -who, if he found 
himself distressed, could not fail to afford him such supt^ies 
as would have set him above the necessity of holding hw^s 
for subsistence. Mr. Malone has remarked in his Attempt to 
ascertain the order in which tlie Plays of Shakspeare were writ- 
ten, that be might have found an easy introduction to the stagey 
4br Thomas Green, a celebrated comedian of that period, was 
his townsman, and perhaps his relation. The genius of our 
rftuthor prompted him to write poetry ; his connection with a 
player might have given his productions a dramatic turn ; or 
litis own sagacity might have taught him that fame was not 
/incompatible with profit, and that the theatre was sm avenue * 
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to both. That it was once the general custom to ride on 
horse-back to the play, I am likewise yet to learn. The most 
popular of the theatres were on the Bankside ; and we are 
tM by the satirical pamphleteers of that time, that the usual' 
mode of conveyance to these places of amusement, was by 
water, but not a single writer so much as hints at the custom 
of riding to them, or at the practice of having horses held 
during uie hours of exhibition. Some allusion to this usage, 
(If it had existed) must, I think, have been discovered in die 
course of our researches after contemporary fashions. Let it 
he remembered too, that we receive this tale on no higher au- 
thority than that of Gibber's Lives of the Poets, Vol I. p. 130. 
" Sir William Davenant told it to Mr. Betterton, who com- 
municated it to Mr. Rowe," who, according to Dr. Johnson, 
related it to Mr. Pope. Mr. Rowe (if this intelligence be au- 
thentic) seems to have concurred with me in opinion, as he 
forebore to introduce a circumstance so incredible into his 
Life of Shakspeare. As to the book which furnishes the an- 
ecdote, not the smallest part of it was the composition of Mr. 
Gibber, being entirely written by a Mr. Shiells, amanuensis to 
Dr. Johnson, when his Dictionary was preparing for the press. 
T. Gibber was in the King's Bench, and accepted of ten guin- 
eas from the booksellers for leave to prefix his name to the 
work ; and it was purposely so prefixed as to leave the reader 
ID doubt wbetherhimself or his father was the person designed. 
The foregoing anecdote relative to Gibber's Lives, &c. I re- 
ceived from Dr. Johnson. See, however, the Monthly Re- 
riew, for December, 1781, p. 409. ' Ste. 

Mr. Steevens in one particular is certainly mistaken. To 
the theatre in Blackfriars I have no doubt that many gentle- 
men rode in the time of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. 
From the Strand, Holbom, Bishopsgate Street, &c. where 
many of the nobility lived, they could indeed gx> no other way 
than on foot, or on horseback, or in coaches ; and coaches till 
after the death of Elizabeth were extremely rare. Many of 
the gentry, therefore, certjunly went to that playhouse on 
horseback. See the proofs, in the Essay above referred to. 

This, however, will not establish the tradition relative to 
our author's first emplojrment at the playhouse, which stands 
on a yery slender foundation. Mal. 



Mr. Oldys had covered several quires of paper with labori- 
ous collections for a regular life of our author. From these 
I have made the following extracts, which (however trivial) 
contain the only circumstances tiiat wear the least appearance 
of novelty or information. j 

J 
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*' If tradition may be trusted, Shakspeare often baited at 
the Crown Inn or Tavern, in Oxford, in his ioomey to and 
from London. The landlady was a woman of gpneat beauty 
and sprightly vnt, and her husband, Mr John Davenant, (af- 
terwards mayor of that city,) a g^ave melancholy man ; who, 
as well as his wife, used much to delip^t in ShakspeareV 
pleasant company. Their son young Will, Davenant (after- 
wards Sir William) was then a little school-boy in the town, 
of about seven or eight years old, ^ and so fond also of Shaka- 
peare, that whenever he heard of his arrival, he would fly 
from school to see him. One day an old townsman obsermg- 
the boy running homeward almost out of breath, asked him 
whither he was posting in that heat and hurry. He answcr- 
etl, to see his pod-fsither Shakspeare. There's a good boy, 
said the other, but have a care that you don't take God** name 
in vain. This story Mr, Pope told me, at the Earl of Oxford's 
table, upon occasion of some discourse which arose about 
Shakspeare's monument then newly erected in Westminster 
Abbey ; * and he quoted Mr. Bcttertoa the player for his au- 
thority. I answered, that I thought such a story might have 
enriched the variety of those choice fruits of observation he 
has presented to us in his preface to the edition he had pub- 
lished of our poet's works. He replied — " Tliere might be in 
the garden of mankind such plants as would seem to pride 
themselves more in a regular production of their own native 
fruits, than in having the repute of bearing a richer kind by 
grafUng ; and this was the reason he omitted it. ^ 

Ct3 He was born at Oxford in February 1605-6. MALONEi 

£23 " This monument/' says Mr. Granger, was erected in i74i,by tb* 
direction of tlie Earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Martyn* 
Mr. Fleetwood and Mr. Rich gHve each of them a benefit; towards it, from. 
one of Shakspeare's plays. It was extcuted by H- Scheemaker^ after a de- 
sign of Kent. 

'* On the monument is inscribed— .7mor pnblicus poiuit. Dr. Mead object- . 
ed to amor publicui, 9S not occun inp; in old classical inscriptions ; bot Mr. 
Pope and the otht* r grentlemen coiicernrU insisting that ir snouid stand, Dr. 
Mead yielded the point, saying, 

** Omnia vincit amor, nos et cedamus atnori." 

" This anecdote was communicatcil liy Dr. Lurt, late Greek Professor 
of Cambridge, who had it from Dr. Mead himself." 

It was recorded at the time in The Gentleman* % Magazine for Feb. i^^r, 
by a writer who objects to every part of the inscription, and says it ought 
to have been, " G. S. centum viginti et ^uatuor post obitum annii pepmus 
plaudens [aut favens'i posuit." 

The monimient was opened Jan. 29, 1 74? . Scheemaker is said to have got 
300/. for his work. The performers at each house, much to their honour, 
performed gratis ; and the Dean and Chapter of Westminster took- nothing 
for the ground. The money received by the performance at Drory Lane, 
amounted to above 200/. at Covent Garden to about 1 00/. These particulars 
I learn from Oldys's MS. notes on Langbaine. MALONE. 

[3] Mr. Oldys might have added, that fu was the person who sunesCed 
(0 Mr. Pope the singolar coarse, wlv^ch he porsued in his ediUon m Sba]t< 
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Old Mr. Bowman the player reported from Sir William 
Bishop, that some part of Sir John Falstafi's character was 
drawn from a townsman of Stratford, who either faithlessly 
broke a contract, or spitefully refused to part with some land 
for a valuable consideration, adjoining to Shakspeare's, in or 
near that town." 

To these anecdotes I can only add the following. 

At the conclusion of the advertisement prefixed to Lintot's 
edition of Shakspeare's Poems, it is said, " That most learned 
prince and great patron of learning. King James the First, was 
pleased wim his own hand to write an amicable letter to Mr. 
Shakspeare ; which letter, though now lost, remained long in 
the hands of Sir William D'Avenant, as a credible person now 
living can testify.'* 

Mr. Oldys, in a MS. note to his copy of Fuller's Worthies, 
observes, that *' the story came &om the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had it from Sir William D*Avenant." 

The late Mr. Thomas Osborne, bookseller, (whose exploits 
are celebrated by the author of the Dunciad,J being ignorant 
in what form or language our Paradise Lost was written, em- 
ployed one of his garretteers to render it from a French trans- 
lation into English prose. Lest, hereafler, the compositions 
of Shakspeare should be brought back into tlieir native tongue 
from the version of Monsieur le Compte de Catuelan, le 
Toumeur,&c. it may be necessary to observe, that all the fol- 
lowing particulars, extracted from the preface of these gentle- 
men, are as little founded in truth as their description of the 
ridiculous Jubilee at Stratford, which they have been taught 
to represent as an affair of general approbation and national 
concern. 

tpeare. " Remember/' says Oldys in a MS. note to his cony of Langbainev 
article* Shakspeare, "what I observed to my Lord Oxfotd for Mr. Pope's 
use* out of Cowley's pref<ice." The observation here alluded to* 1 believe, 
is one made by Cowley in his preface > p. 53>edit. i7io« 8vo : "This has 
been the case with Shakspeare* Fletcher. Jonson. and many others, part of 
whose poems I should presume to take the boldness to prune and lop atuay* 
if the csire of replanting them in print did belong to me; neither would 1 
make any scruple to cut ofT from some the unnecessarjr young suckers, and 
from others the old withered branches ; for a great wit is no more tied to 
live io a vast volume, than in a gigantic body ; on the contrary it is com- 
ro<»ily more vigorous the less space it animates^ and as- Statins says otf 
little Tydeos,— 

*• t otos infusa per artus 

'* Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus.'* 

Pope afdopted this very unwarrantable idea ; striking out from the text 
of his author whatever he did not like ; and Cowle^r himself has sufiered a 
sort of poetical punishment for having suggested it> the learned Bishop of 
Worcester [Dr. Hurd] having pruned and lopped aivayh'is beautiful luxnri* 
ances/ as Pope> on Cowley's suggestion, did those of Shakspeare. MALONS. 

9* VOL. XX. 
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Tbej say, that SKakspeare came to London without a phor, 
and finding himaelf at the door of a theatre, inatinctively atop' 
ped there, and offered himself to be a holder of hovaea :— that 
he was remarkable for his excellent performance oi the Ghoft 
in Samlet : — that he borrowed nothing from preceding wri- 
ters : — that all on a sudden he lefl the stage, and returned 
without eclat into his native country :— that his monument at 
Stratford is of copper : — ^that the courtiers of James I. paid 
sevend compliments to him which are stiH preserved :— ^hat 
he relieved a widow, who, together with her numerous fami- 
ly, was involved in a ruinous lawsuit :— -that his editors have 
restored many passages in his plays, by the assistance of the 
manuscripts he left behind him. Sec. &c» 

Let me not, however, forget the justice due to these ingen- 
ious Frenchmen, whose skiU and' fidelity in the execution of 
their venr difficult undertaking, is only exceeded by such a 
display of candour as would serve to cover the imperfecdon» 
of much less elegant and judicious writers. S tb b vb ns. 



JOHNSOITS PREFACE. 

P. 33. — <rfly«/fe« to-day, and comedies tO'morrtn9,'\ Thu8> 
days Downes the Prompter, p. 22 : " The tragedy or Some^r 
and yuliet was made some time ailer [166 2 J into a tragi- 
comedy, by Mr. James Howard, he preserving Romeo smd 
Juliet sdive ; so that when the tragedy was revived again;. 
'twas play'd alternately, tragical one day, and tragi-comical 
another, for several days together.** Stbbvems. 

P.34. — his comedy to be instinct. "^ In the rank and order of 
geniuses it must, I think, be allowed, that the writer of good 
tragedy is superior. And therefore, I think the opinion, 
which I am sorry to perceive gains ground, that Shakspeare'» 
chief and predominant talent lay in comedy, tends to less^if. 
the unrivaUed excellence of our divine bard. 

J. Wartow. 

P.37. — V)ith those of turbulence, violence, and adventure."] As> 
a further extenuation of Shakspeare*s error, it may 'be urged 
that he found the Gothic mythology of Fairies already incor- 
porated with Greek and Roman story, by our eariy translators. 
Phaer ^nd Golding, who first gave us Virgil and Ovid in an 
English dress, introduce Fairies almost as oflen as Nymphs 
are mentioned in these classic authors. Thus Homer, in his 
24th Iliad.' 
■ " In Sypilus— in that place where 'tis said 

« The'goddesse Fairies use to dance about thefuneral bed 

•• Of Achelous ^-- .'* 
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Neither are our ancient versifiera lesa culpable on the score of 
anachronisms. Under their hands the balUta becomes a con-, 
son, and other modem instruments are perpetually substituted 
£ir sudi as were the produce of the remotest ages. 

It may be added, that in Arthur Hall's version of the fourth 
Iliadf Juno atiya to Jupiter ; 

**— ^hetirne will come that Tofaant FrrncA shall turn." 
And in the tenth Book we hear of ** The BattiUp** ^* LemtUr 
wocm," and " The BybU.** S t«. 

P. 40. ^'unitiet of time and pf^^^^'Ji Mr. Twining, among 
his judicious remarks on the poetic ofAristotle, observes, that 
** with respect to the strict unities of time and fiiacef no sucli, 
rules were imposed on the Greek poets by the critics, or by 
themselves ; nor are imposed on any poet, either by Uie na- 
ture, or the endt of the dramatic imitation itself." 

Aristotle does not express a single precept concerning unity 
oSjUace. This supposed restraint originated from the h3rper. 
criticism of his French commentators* Stb. 

VAX, "-make the stage a field."] So, in the Epistle Dedicar 
Unry to Dryden's Lovers Triumpkant .* ** They who will not 
allow this liberty to a poet, make it a very ridiculous thing, 
&r an audience to suppose themselves sometimes to be in a 
field, sometimes in a garden, and at other times in a chamber. 
There are not, indeed, so many absurdities in their supposi- 
tion, as in ours ; but 'tis an. original absurdity for the audience 
to su{^x>se themselves to be in any other place, than in the 
very theatre in which they sit ; which is neither a chamber, 
nor garden, nor yet a public place of any business but that of 
the representation.*' Stb. 

F.54. —we mate such prose in common conversation."] Thus, 
also, Dryden, in the Epistle Dedicatory to his Rival Ladies : 
'* Shi^peare who (with some errors not to be avoided in that 
age, ha^ imdoubtedly, a larger soul of poesie than ever any of 
our nation) was the first, who, to shun the pains of continual 
rhyming, invented that kind of writing which we call blank 
verse, but the French more properly, prose mesuree / into 
which the English tongue so naturally slides, that in writing 
prose His hardly to be avoided/' Ste, 

P. 5^ -^printed without correction of the press.] Much de- 
served censure has been thrown out on the carelessness of 
our ancient printers, as well as on the wretched transcripts 
they obtained from contemporary theatres. Yet I cannot help 
observing that, even at ^his instant, should any one undertake 
to publi^ a play of Bhakspeare ^om pages of no ^reat«.t 
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fidelity than such as are issued out for the use of performers^ 
the press would teem with as interpolated and inextricahle 
nonsense as it produced above a century ag^. Mr. Colman, 
•who cannot be suspected of ignorance or misrepresentation, 
in his preface to the last edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
yery forcibly styles the prompter's books " the most inaccu- 
rate and barbarous of all manuscripts." And well may Uiey 
deserve that character : for verse, as I am informed, still 
continues to be transcribed as prose by a set of mercenaries, 
who in general have neither the advantage of literature or un- 
derstanung. Foliis tantum ne carmina manda ne ttirbata volent 
iudibria, was the request of Virjil's Hero to the Sybil, and 
should also be the supplication of every dramatic poet to the 
agents of a prompter. Stb. 

P. 73. '-^^om the bishop of Aieria'] John Andreas. He 
was secretary to the Vatican Library during the papacies of 
Paul II. and Sixtus IV. By the former he was employed to 
superintend such works as were to be multiplied by the new 
art of printing, at that time brought into Rome. He publish- 
ed Herodotus, Strabo, Livy, Aulus Gellius, &c. His school- 
fellow. Cardinal de Cusa, procured him the bishopric of Ac- 
cia, a province in Corsica ; and Paul II. afterwards appoint- 
ed him to that of Aieria in the same island, where he died in 
1493. Ste. 

THE TEMPEST. 

P. 5. Play the men."] i. e.^ act with spirit, behave like mea 
So, Chapman's translation of the second Iliad: 

« Which doing, thou shalt know what souldiers play 

the merii 
** And what the cowards." 
Again, in scripture, 2 Sam. x. 12 : ** Be of good courage, 
and let us play the men for our people." Malone, 

P. 6. '^bring her to try vaith m,ain coune.'] Probaby from 
Hackluyt*s Voyages, 1598 : " And when the barke had way, 
we cut the hauser, and so gate the sea to our friend, and tntd 
9Ut all tliat day wth our main course*' Mal. 

This phrase occurs also in Smith's Sea Grammar, 16S7, 4to. 
under the article Mow to handle a ship in a Storme : ** Let us 
lie at Trie vjith our mxiine course ; that is, to hale the tad^e 
aboord, the sheat close aft, the holing set up, and the helme 
tied close aboord." Stb* 

P. 6. Lay her a-hold, a'hold /I To lay a ship a'koldf is to 
bring her to lie as near the wind as she can, in order to keep 
clear of the land, apd get her out to sea. Ste. 
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■ F. 6. ^^<et her two course* ; off to sea again,"] The courses 
are the main sail and foresaiL Job. 

P. 6. '-rfncrely cheated ^ our Hves\ Merely in this pliM^e, 
signifcs absolutely ; in vrhich sense it is used in Samlet^ Act i : 
** T hings rank and gross in nature 

** Possess it merely*^ Stk. 

P. 7. — full poor cell)'] A cell in a great degree of poverty. 
S09 in Antony and Cleopatra : " I nmjull sorry.*' Stc. 

P. 8. "--tfutt there is no soul — ] Thus the old editions read : 
but this is apparently defecUve. Mr. Rowe, and after him Dn 
Warborton, read — that there is no soul lost, without any notice 
of the variation. Mr. Theobald substitutes no foil, and Mr. 
Pope follows him. To come so near the right, and yet to 
miM it, is unlucky : the author probably wrote no soil, no staln> 
no spot ; for so Ariel tells : 
•* Not a hair perish'd ; 

** On their sustaining garments not a blemish^ 
" But fresher than before.*' 
And Gonzalo, " The rarity of it is, that our garments being 
drenched in the sea, keep notwithstanding their freshness and 
glosses." Of this emendation I find that the author of notes 
on The Tempest had a glimpse, but could not keep it. 

Jon. 
Such interruptions are not uncommon to Shakspeare. He 
sometimes begin a sentence, and, before he concludes it, en- 
tirely changes its construction, because another, more forcible, 
occurs. As this change frequently happens in conversation, it 
may be suffered to pass uncensured in the language of the stage. 

Ste. 

p. 10. ^like one. 

Who hanging unto truth by telling of it. 
Made such a sinner of his memory. 
To credit his own lie"] There is, perhaps, no correla- 
tivcj to which the word it can with grammatical propriety be- 
long. Lie, however, seems to have been the correlative to 
which the poet meant to refer, however ungrammatically. 

Ste. 
There, is a very singular coincidence between this passage 
and one in Bacon's History of King Henry VII. [Perkin War- 
beck] ** did in all things notably acquit himself ; insomuch as 
*' it was generally believed, that he was indeed duke Richard. 
** Nay, himself, with long and continual counterfeiting, and 
" wiUi oft telling a lye, was turned by habit almost into the 
^ thio|r "C seemed to be ; and from a liar to be a believer." 
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P. 11. — </MiV the tea,'] To ded^, I am tol^ sigmfiet in tber 
North, to sprinkle. See Ray's Dict. of North Cownfry noords^ 
in ver5. to deg^ and to deck ; and bis Dict. of South Cmadry 
noordM^ in %erb dag. The latter signifies dm upon the grass ;-» 
hence daggle-taiUd. Mai*. 

A correspondent, who signs himself Eboracensis, propos- 
ses that this contested word should be printed dcM^d^ whicfa^ 
says he, signifies sprinkled, and is in daily use in tne North of 
England. When clothes that have been washed are too 
much dried, it is necessary to moisten them before they caB 
he ironed, which is always done by sprinkling ; this operatioa 
the maidens universally call degging, Rbbo. 

P.12. Novo I arise] Why does Prospero ome .* Op, if he 
does it to ease himself by change of posture, why need he 
interrupt his narrative to tell his daughter of it ? Perhaps 
these words belong to Miranda, and we should read : 
« Mir. 'Would I might 
*< But ever see that man ? — Now I arise. 
" Pro, Sit still, and bear the last of our sea-sorrow/* 

Prospero in p. 8, had directed his daughter to " sit down," 
and learn the whole of this history ; having previously by 
some magical charm disposed her to fall asleep. ^ He is 
watching the prog^ss of this charm ; and in the mean time 
tells her a long story, often asking her whether her attention 
bb still awake. The story being ended (as Miranda suppo- 
ses) with their coming on shore, and partaking of the conve- 
niences provided for them by the loyal humanity of Gonzalo, 
she therefore first expresses a wish to see the good old man, 
and then observes that she may *< now arise,^ as the story is 
done« Prospero, surprised that his charm does not yet 
work, bids her *'sit still ;" and then enters on fresh matter to 
amuse the time, telling her (what she knew before) that he 
had been her tutor, &c. But soon perceiring her drowsiness 
coming on, he breaks off abruptly, and leaves her still sitting 
to her slumbers. Blagkstovs. 

As the]words — ** now I arise" — ^roay sigpiify, " now I rue in 
my narration,*'—" now my story heighteru in its coMequeace," 
I have left the passage in question undisturbed. We still aay^ 
that the interest of a drama rises or declines. Sts* 



p. 12. -— an(/ aii his quality] L e. all his confederates, all 
who are of the same profession. So, in Hamlet : 

" Come, g^ve us a taste of your quality.'* Stb. 

P. 15. — }» Argier] Arg^er is the ancient English name Ibr 
Algiers. Stb^ 
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y, 16. 7'he etrangenets — "] Why should a ^wonderful 8to« 
ry produce sleep ? I believe^ experience will prove, that any 
violent agitation of the mind easily subsides in slumber, es- 
pecially when, as in Prospero's relation, the last images are 
pleasing. Johnson. 

The poet seems to have been apprehensive that the audi- 
ence, as wen as Miranda, would sleep over this long but ne- 
eessary tale, and therefore strives to break it. First, bymak- 
kig Prospero divest himself of his magic robe and wand : then 
by waking her attention no less than six times by verbal inter- 
ruption : then by varying the action when he rises and bids 
her continue sitting : and lastly, by carrying on the business 
of the fable while Miranda 8leeps,|by|which she is continued 
on the stage till the poet has occasion for her again. 

Warner. 

P. 21. JB^M geralct and not fiarfiil."] " How have your 
x^ommentators been puzzled by the following expression in The 
Tempest, 'He's gentle, and not fearful ;' as if it was a paral- 
ogism to say that being gentie, be must of course be coura- 
geous': but the truth is, one of the original meanings, if not 
the sole meaning, of that word was, noble, high minded : and 
to this day a Scotch woman in the situation of the young lady 
in The Tempest, would express herself nearly in the same 
terms. — ^Don't provoke him ; for being gentle, tliat is, high 
spirited, he won't tamely bear an insult." 

Smollett's Humphrey Clinker, Vol. H. p. 182. 

Reeo. 

P. 28. Trebles thee o^er,'\ You must put on more than your 
usual seriousness, if you are disposed to pay a proper atten- 
tion to my proposal ; which attention if you bestow, it will in 
the end make you. thrice what you are, Stb. 

Ibid. Tou more invest it /] A judicious critic in Tlie Ed- 
inburgh Magazine for Nov. 1786, offers the following illustra- 
tion of this obscure passage, " Sebastian introduces the 
simile of water. It is taken up by Antonio, who says he will 
teaOh his stagnant water to flow. * — It has already learned 
to ebb,' says Sebastian. To which Antonio replies, * O if you 
knew how much even that metaphor, which you use in 
jest, encourages to the design which I hint at ; hov9 in strip- 
ping the words of their common meaning, and using them fig- 
uratively, you adapt them to your own situation ! ' ** St. 

P. 32. -—loois like afoul bumbard."] This term again occurs 
in The First Part of Henry IV •• " —that swoln parcel of 
dropsies, that huge bumbardof sack — " And again, in Hen- 
jy Vni. " And here you lie baiting of bombards, when ye 
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should do serrice.'' By these several passagpet, *tit plain tfai 
word meant a large vessel for holding drinky as well as ^ 
piece of ordnance so called. Thb< 

P. 33. "-^s gaberdine /] A gaberdine is properly the coan 
frock or outward garment of a peasant Spanish Gaberdina. 

Si 

P. 33. — tT he have never drunk vine afhre, it viligo near i 
rememe hUfit .*] This is po impertinent hint to those who in 
-dttl^ themselves in a constant use of wine. When it is be 
cessary for them as a medicine, it produces no effect. Si 

P. 33. — Inuill not take too nvuchfor hitn^ \At me take wha 
sum I will* however gpreat, I thou not take too much for him 
it is impossible for me to sell him too dear. Mai 

P. 34. — to be the tiere o/* «Aw moon-calf ?'\ $ie|fe signiiSe 
Mtool in every sense of the word, and is here used m the £rt] 
eat. A moon-calf is an inanimate shapeless mass, supposei 
^ Pliny to be engendered of woman only. See liia Kat. Hist 
B. X. ch. 64. Stb 

P. 36. Your^ sea-mells.'] Sir Joseph Banks infixms me 
that in Willouf^by's, or rather John Ray's Ornithology, p. 34 
No. 3, is mentioned the common tea-mall^ Larus cinereus mi 
nor ; and that young sea-gulls have been esteemed a d^cati 
ibod in this country, we learn from Plott, who, in his Histoid 
isS Staffordshire, p. 231, gives an account of the mode o] 
taking a species of guUs called in that country pevdts^ with i 
plate annexed, at the end of which he writes, *' they being ae< 
counted a good dish at the most plentiful tables." To tms it 
may be added, that Sir Robert Sibbald in his Ancient State oi 
the Shire of Fife, mentions amongst fowls which frequent ^ 
neighbouring island, several sort of sea-malU, and one in par- 
ticular, the katiev)ake, a fowl of the Larus or mali kind^ of the 
bigness of an ordinary pigeon, which some hold, says he, to be 
as savoury and as good meat as a partridge is. Rbbd 

P. 40. Tour lieutenant, if you list / he's no stondardA 
Meanings he is so much intoxicated, as not to be able U 
stand. The quibble between standard, an ensign, and stan. 
4ard, a fruit-tree that grows without support, is evident 

St 

P. 41. Where thou ma/st knock a nail into his head."] Per- 
haps Shakspeare caught this idea from the 4th chapter d 
Judges, v. 21 : « Then Jael, Heber's wife, took a nail of die 
tent, and took a hammer in her hand, and went «ofyy noto 
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fim, and smote the nail into his temples, &c. for he was faist 
asleep, **&€. Ste. 

P. 41. What a pied ninnfs this .?] It should be remember- 
ed that Trinculo is no tailor^ but a jctter ; and is so called in 
tiie ancient dramatis persons. He therefore wears the par- 
t}r>coloored dress of one of these characters. St. 

P. 44. Praise in departing,'] i. e. Do not prsuse your enter- 
tainment too, soon, lest you should have reason to retract your 
commendation. It is a proverbial saying. St. 

P. 45. Eaeh putter-out^ IStc,"] The ancient custom here al- 
luded to was this. In this age of travelling, it was a practice 
with those who engaged in long and hazardous expeditions, to 
place out a sum of money on condition of receiving great Inte- 
Irest for it at their return home. So Puntarvolo, (it is Theo- 
bald's quotation,) in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour : '* I do intend,this year of jubilee eoming on, to travel ; 
and (because I will not altogether go upon expence) I am de- 
termined to put some five thousand pound, to be paid me five 
for one, upon the return of my wife, myself and my dog, 
£pom the Turk's court in Constantinople." St« 



P. 47. — fl thread (if mine own iifeA " A thread of mine 
own life" is a fibre or a part of my own life. Prospero consid- 
ers himself as the stock or parent-tree, and bis daughter as a 
fibre or portion of himself, and for whose benefit he himself 
lives. In this sense the word is used in Markham's Engfish 
Husbandmiu^ edit 1635, p. 146: "Cut off all the maine 
rootes, within half a foot of the tree, only the small thriddes 
er twist rootes y^pu shall not cut at all." To l let. 

P. ^1. And, like this insubstantial pageant faded,'] Faded 
means here — ^having vanished ; from the Latin, vado. So, in 
Hamlet : 

" It faded on the crowing of the cock." 

To feel the justice of this comparison, and the propriety of 
the epithet, the nature of these exhibitions should be remem- 
bered. The ancient English pageants were shows exhibited 
on the reception of a prmce, or any other eoleronity of a simi- 
lar kind. They were presented on occasional stages erected 
in the streets. Originally they appear to have been nothing 
more than dumb shows ; but before the time of our author, 
they had been enlivened by the introduction of speaking per- 
sanages, who were characteristically habited. The speeches 
were sometimes in verse ; and as the procession moved for- 
ward, the speakers, who constantly bore some allusion to the 
oeremotiy, either conversed together in the form of a dia- 

10 VOL. IX. 
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logue, or addressed the noble person whofe presence oocft» 
sioned the celebrity. On these allegorical spectacles very 
costly ornaments were bestowed. See Fabian, II 382. War« 
ton's Hist of Poet. II. 199, 202. 

The well-known lines before us may receive sone illustrt- 
tion from Stowe's account of the pageants exhibited in the 
^'ear 1604, (not long before this play was written,) on King 
James, his Queen, &c. passing triumphantly from the Tower 
to Westminster ; on which occasion seven gates or arches 
were erected In different places through which the procession 
passed. — Over tlie first gate " was represented the true Uke- 
ness of all the notable housed. Towers and steeples, with- 
in the citie of London.'* — ** The sixt arch or g^te of triumfdi 
was erected above the Conduit in Fleete-Streete, whereon 
the Globe of the world was seen to move, &c. At Teraf4e« 
bar a aeuvcnth arche or gate was erected, the fore-front 
whereof was proportioned in every respect like a Tsmpls, 
being dedicated to Janus, &c. — The citie of Westminster, 
and dutchy of Lancaster, at the Strand had erected the inven- 
tion of a Rainbow, the moone, sunne, and starres, advanced 
between two Pyramides,*' &c. Annals, p. 1429, edit 1605. 

Mal. 

P. 52. So his inind cankers .•] Shakspeare, when he wrote 
this description, perhaps recollected what his patron's most 
intimate friend the great Lord Essex, in an hour of discontent 
said of Queen Elizabeth : <* that she grew old and canker'dy 
and that her mind was become as crooked as her carcase :**— 
a speech, which, according to Sir Walter Raleigh, cost him 
his head, and which, we may therefore suppose, was at that 
time much talked of. This play bein^ written in Uie time of 
King James, these obnoxious words might be safely repeated. 

Mal. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

P. 27*. Jfy staff understand* me.'l This equivocation, mis- 
erable as It is, has been admitted by Milton in his g^at poem* 
B. VI : 

<• —The terms we sent were terms of weight, 

** Such as, we may perceive, amaz'd them all, 

•* Andstagger'd many ; who receives them right, 

•* Had need from head to foot well understand / 

-*« Not understood, this gift they have besides, 

" To shew us wh«a our foes stand not upright.** Joh. 

p. 50. — ivith a cod-piece^ ^c] Whoever wishes to be ac- 
quunted with this particular, relative to dress, may consult 



Bahrer't ArtiBcial Changeling, in which such matters are 
very amply discussed. It is mentioned, however, in Tyro'» 
Rdarin^ Megge, 159a. 

" Tyro's round breeches have a cHffe behind ; 

** And that same perking longitude before, 

** Which for a pin-case antique plowmen wore.** 

Ocular instruction may be had from^ the armour shown a» 
John of Gaunt's in the Tower of London. The same fashion 
appears to have been no less offensive in France. See Mon- 
tugne» Chap. XXII. The custom of sticking pins in this ps- 
tentatious piece of indecency was continued by the illiberal 
warders of the Tower, till forbidden by authority. Ste. 

P. 38. -^for she hath had gvwps .•] Gossips not only signify 
those who answer for a child in baptism, but the tattling 
women who attend lyings-in. The quibble between these is 
evident. Stb. . 

P. 56. r II get me such a coloured peri'cotg.'] It should be 
reroemberec^ that false hair was worn by the ladies, long be- 
fore wigs were in fashion. These false coverings, however, 
were cfuled periwigs. Ste. 

See Much Ado about Nothing, Act II. sc. iii : " — and |ier 
hair •hall be of what colour it please God.** And The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Act III. sc. ii : 

" So are crisped, snaky golden locks," &c. 

Agiun, in The Honestie of this Age, proving by good Cir- 
cumstance that the World was never honest till now, by Bar- 
nabe Rich, quarto, 1615 ; " My lady holdeth on her way, 
perhaps to tne tire-maker's shop, where she shakcth her 
crownes, to bestowe upon some new-fashioned attire ; — upon 
Buchi artificial deformed periwigs, that they were fitter to fur- 
nish a theatre, or for her that in a stage play should represent 
some bag of hell, than to be used by a Christian woman." 
Again, ibid : " These attire-makers within tliesc forty years 
were not known by that name ; and but now very lately they 
kept their lowzie commodity of periwigs, and their monstrous 
attires, closed in boxes, — and those women that used to 
weare them would not buy them but in secret. But now they 
are not ashamed to set them forth upon their stalls, — such 
monstrous mop-powles of hair, so proportioned and deformed, 
that but within these twenty or thirty years would have 
drawne the passers-by to stand and gaze, and to wonder at 
them.'* ' MALr 
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MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

P. 5. Sir is the designation of a Bachelor of Arts in the uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Dublin ; but is there always an- 
nexed to the surname — Sir Evans^ &c. In consequence, how- 
ever, of tl)is, all the inferioc clergy in England were distin- 
guished by this title affixed to their christian names for many 
centuries. Hence our author's Sir Hugh in the present play. 
Sir Topaz in Twelfth Night, Sir Oliver in As jrou like it, &c. 

Mal. 

Sir seems to have been a title formerly appropriated to such 
of the inferior clergy as were only headers of the service, and 
not admitted to be preachers, and therefore were held in the 
lowest estimation. Percy. 

P. 7. Jffov) does your fallov) greyhound, sir ? J heard say, hevias 
outrun on Cotsaie"] He means Cbtsviold, in Gloucestershire. In 
the beginning of the reign of James I., by permission of the 
king, one Dover, a public-spirited attorney of Barton on the 
Heath, in Warwickshire, instituted on the hills of Cotswold 
an annual celebration of games, consisting of rural sports and 
exercises. These he constantly conducted in person, well 
mounted, and accoutred in a suit of his majesty's old clothes ; 
and they were frequented above forty years by the nobilitpr an^ 
gentry for sixty miles round, till the g^and rebellion abobshed 
every liberal establishment. The games, as appears from a 
curious frontispiece, were chiefly wrestling, leaping, pitching 
the bar, handling the pike, dancing of women, various kinds 
of hunting, and particularly coursing the hare with g^yhounds. 
Hence also we see the meaning of another passage, where 
Falstaff, or Shallow, calls a stout fellow a Cotswold-inan. 

T. Warton. 

P. 15. As many devils enter taimf] Do you retain in your ser- 
vice as many devils as she has angels. So, in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona ; 

** Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant.^* Mal. 

Ibid. — my pinnace"] A pinnace is a small vessel with a 
square stem, having sails and oars, . and carrying three masts ; 
chiefly used, says Rolt in his Dictionary of Commerce, as a 
scQUt for inteUigence, and for lan^ng of men. Mal. 

P. 19. Tou shall have An fool's head"] Mrs. Quickly, I believe, 
intends a quibble between Ann, sounded broad, and one, which 
was formerly sometimes pronounced on, or with nearly the 
same sound. In the Scottish dialect one is written^ and I sup- 
pose pronounced, one, Mal« 
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P,2U FleTmth druniard'] It is not without reason that Ihis 
term of reproach is here used. Sir John Smythe in " Certain 
Discourses,** &c. 1590, says, that the habit of drinking was in- 
troduced into England from the Low Countries ** by some of 
our such men of warre within these vei7 fewyeares : whereof 
It is (^ome to passe that now-a^ayes there are very fewe 
feastes where our said men of warre are present, but that th^ y 
d6 invite and procure all the coropanie, of what calling soever 
they be, to carowsing and quaffing ; and, because they will 
not be denied their challenges, they, with many new conges, 
ceremonies, and reverences, drinke to the hesdtli and pros- 
peritie of princes ; to the health of counsellors, and unto the 
health of their greatest friends both at home and abroad : in 
which exercise they never cease till they be deade drunke, or, 
as- the Flemings say, Jhot dronken.** He adds, « And tliis 
aforesaid detestable vice hath within these six or seven yeares- 
taken wonderful roote amongest our English nation, that in. 
times past was wont to be of all other nations of Christendome 
one of the soberest." Reei>« 

P. 21. These knights viill hack"] That is, become cheap oi? 
vulgar ; and theremre Mrs. Page advises her friend not to sul- 
ly her gentry by becoming one. B lacks tonb. 

Between the time of king James's arrival at Berwick in 
April 1603, and the 2d of May, he made 237 knights ; and in 
the July following between 3 and 400 more. This stroke of 
sfttire most therefore have been highly relished by the audience. 

Mal. 

P. 22. '—press. ^ Press is used ambiguously, for a press to 
print, and a press to squeeze. Job. 

P. 2r. — fo your manor of Pickt-hatdh] That this evidently 
means, *' to your house of ill fame," see Note in Pericles,- p.5r. 

Ste. 

P. 30. — o«e master Brook below luouid fain speak toith you, 
and be acquainted vtith you / and hath sent your loorship a morn- 
ff^> draught ofiack.'\ It seems to have been a common custom 
at taverns, in our author's time, to send presents of wine 
from one room to another, either as a memorial of friendship, 
or (as in the present instance) by way of introduction to ac- 
quaintance. Of the existence of this practice the following 
aiiecdote of Ben Jonson and Bishop Corbet furnishes a proof: 
•* Ben Jonson was at a tavern, and in comes Bishop Corbet 
(but not so then) into the next room. Ben Jonson calls for a 
quart of raw wine, and gives it to the tapster. * Sirrah, says 
be, carry this to the gentleman in the next chamber, and tell 
him, I sacrifice my service to him.* The fellow did, and in 
iO* VOL. IX. 
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tiiose words. ' Friend,' says Dr. Corbet, < I thank him lor 
his love ; but 'pr'ythee tell bim from me that he is mistfJLen s 
for sacrifices are always burnt" yierry Passages and Jeasts, 
MI^S. Harl. 6395. Mal. 

This practice was continued as late as the Restoration. In 
the Parliamentary History, Vol. ,XXII. p. 114, we have the 
following passage from Dr. Price's Life of General Monk : 
'* I came to the Three Tuns before Guildhall, where the gen-^ 
eral had quartered two nights before. I entered the tavern 
with a servant and portmanteau, and asked for a room, which 
I had scarce got into but wine followed me as a present from 
some citizens, desiring leave to drink their morning's draught 
with me." Rbbd. 

P. 32. — and I voiil aggravate his stile ;] Stile is a phrase 
from the Herald's office. Falstaff means, that he will add 
more titles to those he already enjoys. Ste. 

P. 34. — buliy Stale .?] The reason why Caius is called bully 
Stale, and afterwards Urinal, must be sufficiently obvious to 
every reader, and especially to those whose credulity and 
weakness. have enrolled them amon^ the patients of the pres- 
ent German empiric, who calls himself Doctor Alexander 
Mayersbach. Ste. 

P. 57. 1 have lived fourscore years and upwiard /] We must 
certainly read — threescore. In The Second Part of King 
Henry IV. during FalstafT's interview with Master ShaUow, 
in his way to York, which Shakspeare has evidently chosen to 
fix in 1412, (though the Archbishop's insurrection actually 
happened in 1405,) Silence observes that it was then Jifly-Jive 
years since the latter went to Clement's Inn ; so that, supposing 
iiim to have begun his studies at sixteen^ he would be bom* in 
1 341, and, consequently, be a very few years older than Joha 
of Gaunt, who, we may recollect, broke his head in the tilt- 
)'ard. But, besides this little difference in age, John of Gaunt 
ut eighteen or nineteen would be above six feet high, and poor 
Shallow, with all his apparel, might have been trussed into an 
eel-skin. Dr. Johnson was of opinion that the present play 
ought to be read between the First and Second Part of 
Henry IV. an arrangement liable to objections which that 
learned and eminent critic would have found it very difficult, 
if not altogether impossible, to surmount. But, let it be placed 
where it may, the scene is clearly laid between 1402, when 
Shallow would be sixty-one, and 1412, when he had the meet- 
ing with Falstaff: Though one would not, to be sure, from 
what passes on that occasion, imagine the parties had been to^ 
gether 80 lately at Windsor ; much less that the Knight bad 
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ever beaten his worship's keepers, kill'd his deer, snd broke, 
open his lodge. The idteration imw proposed, however, is in 
all events necessary ; and the rather so, as Falstaff must be 
nearly of the same age -with Shallow, and fourscore seems a . 
little too late in life for a man o^hit kidney to be makings love 
to, and even supposing himself admired by, two at a time, . 
travelling in a buck-basket, thrown into a river, going to the 
wars, and making prisoners. Indeed, he has lucluly put the 
matter out of all doubt, by telling us in the First Part of King 
Henry IV. that his age was " some,/[^, or, by'r lady, inclining 
to threescore** Ritson. 

P. 41. Among the V3hitsers'\ A typographical error has es- 
caped in the text of this edition : for v)hitsers, read wkitsters g 
i.e. the blanchers of linen. Dovcb. 

P. 43*. — that becomes the ship-tire, the tire-valiant^ or any tire 
of Venetian adm,ittance>^ 

May not the tirc'valiant be so called from the air of boldness 
and confidence which it might give the wearer ? A certain 
court divine (who can hardly be called a courtly one) in a ser- 
mon preached before King James the First, thus speaks of the 
ladies* head dresses : " Oh what a wonder it is to see a ship 
under ssule with her tacklings and her masts, and her tops 
and top gallants, with her upper decks and her netlier decks* 
and so bedeckt with her streames, flags, and ensigpfis, and I 
know not what ; yea but a world of wonders it is to see a 
woman created in God's image, so miscreate oft times and 
deformed with her French, her Spanish and her foolish fash- 
ions, that he that made her, when he looks upon her, shall 
hardly know her, with her plumes, her fans, and a silken viz? 
ard, with a ruffe, like a saile ; yea, a ruffe like a rainbow, nuith a. 
feather in her cap, like a flag in her top, to tell flthinkej 
vfhichvftty the vfind will blow.** The Merchant Royall, a ser- 
mon preached at Whitehall before the King's Majestie, at the 
nuptialls of Lord Hay and his Lady, Twelflh-day, 160^, 4to.. 
1&I5. Again, ** —it is proverbially, said, that far fetcht ands 
deare bought, is fittest for ladies ; as now-a>daies what-g^w- 
eth at home is base and homely r and what every one eates is. 
meate for dogs ; and wee must have bread from one countrie, 
and drinke mm another ; and wee must have meate from 
Spaine» and sauce out of Italy ; and if wee weare any thing, it 
must be pure Venetian, Roman, or barbarian ; but Uie fashion, 
of all must be French." Ibid. Reed. 

P. 43. — behind the arras."] The spaces left between the wails 
and the wooden frames on which arras was hung, were not 
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more commodioui to our ancestors than to the audiors of tfaeif 
ancient dramatic pieces. Borachio in Much Ado about Noth- 
ing, and Polonius in Hamlet, also avail themselves of this con- 
venient recess. S t x . 

P. 45. Horn you drumble.'] To drumble, in Devonshire, sig- 
lufles to mutter in a sullen and inarticulate voice. Hbmlby, 

P. 45. — Sot non uHcafe,'\ Is a term in fox-hunting, which 
signifies to dig out the iox when earthed. The Oxford editor 
reads— imcoii/i2r. Wars. 

I believe that Hanmer's amendment is right, and that we 
ought to read — uncouple. — Ford, like a good sportsman, first 
stops the earths, and then uncouples the hounds. M. Mason. 

F. 45. — vjho V3as in the basket f] We should read— tpAai 
was in the basket : for though in fact Ford has asked no such 
^estion, he could never suspect tliere was either man or 
woman in it. The propriety of this emendation is manifest 
from a subsequent passage, where Falstafi' tells Master Brook 
— *< the jealous knave asked them once or twice what they bad 
in their basket." Ritson. 

p. 48. ^-come cut and long-taily'] The last conversation I 
Imd the honour to enjoy with Sir William Blackstone, was on 
this subject ; and by a series of accurate references to the 
whole collection of ancient Forest Laws, he convinced me of 
our repeated error, expeditation and genuscission, being the only 
established and technical modes ever used for disabling the 
canine species. Part of the tails of spaniels indeed, are gene- 
rally cut ofl' (omamenti g^atia^ while thej^ are puppies, so 
^at (admitting a loose description) every kind of dog is com- 
prehended in the phrase of cut and long-tail, and every rank of 
people in the same expression, if metaphorically used. Sts. 

■ P. SS. ^-^ou mutt be preechei.'] Sir Hugh means to say— 'j^ii 
must be breeched, i. e. flogged. To breech is to iiog. So, in 
The Taming of the Shrew : 

<* I am no breeching scholar in the schools.** Stb* 

P. 56. — watch the door vsith pistols,'] This is one of Shak- 
speare's anachronisms. Dovci* 

Thus, in Pericles, Prince of Tvre, Thaliard says : 

'• if I 

** Can get him once within my pistol's length,** 8ic. 
and Thaliard was one of the courtiers of Antibchus tine third^ 
who reigned 200 years before Christ ' Ste, 

P. 64. ^-^Anthrofophaginian^"] i. e. a cannibal. See Otheflo, 
Act I. so. iii. It IS here used as a sounding word to astonilb 
Simple . Mphesian^ which foUowa, has no other meamng. 

Stk. 
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P. 64. — ^»i*e moman of Brentford .^ In our author^s time fe- 
male dealers in palmistry and rortune*telling were usually de* 
nominated wise women. Rbed. 

This appellation occurs also in our version of the Bible : 
** Her wise ladies answered her, yea she returned answer to 
herself'* Judges v. 29. St». 

P 69 — -^jK» «V Hie ; v)ho more bold P"] The folio reads*- 
Ay« sir, lUe, &c. Mal. 

P.* 66. — uf pritnero.'] Primero and primavista, two games of 
cards. Primum et primum visum, that is, first and first 
scene, because he that can show such an order of cardes, wins 
the game." See Minsheu's Dict. 1617. Reed. 

P. 20. — m a pit hard by Heme's oai^"] An oak, which may 
be that alluded to by Shakspeare, is still standing close to a 
pit in Windsor forest. It is yet shown as the oak of Heme. 

Ste. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

B. 5. Then no more remains 

But that to your suficiency, as your worth is able. 
And let them viork."] To the integrity of this reading 
Mr, Theobald objects, and thinks a line has been acidenttlly 
dropped, which he attempts to restore thus : 
But that to your sufficiency you add 
f Ikte diligence, as your worth is able, ScC. 

But I am of opinion that by sufficiency is meant authority, the- 
power delegated by the Duke to Escalus. The plain mean- 
ing of the word being this : «*Put your skill in governing (say* 
the Duke) to the power which I give you to exercise it, and 
let them work together." Wahb. 

Some words seem. to be lost, the sense of which, perhi^s, 
may be thus supplied : 

—Then no more remains, * 

But that to your sufficiency you put 
A zeal as. noilling as your worth is able. 
And let them work. Tyewhxtt. 

Sufficiency is skill in government ; ability to execute his of- 
fice. And let. them vjori, a figurative expression ; Let tkemfer' 
ment» MaL. 

P. 6. Are not thine owi so proper'] i. e. are not so much thine 
own property* Sts. 

Ibid. Both thanks and use"] i. er She (Nature) requirea and" 
aUots to herself the same advantages that creditors imiill/ «i« 
j«7«-»tiuu)ln fo the endowments ihe hM bettowedtJMd 
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ordinary exertions in those whom she hath thas favoured, hy 
way of interest for what slie has lent. Ute, in the phraseology 
of our author's age, signified interest of money. Mal. 

F. 14. — maJ^e fne not your ttory."] Mr. Rition explains this 
passage, " do not make a jest of me." Rbbd. 

P. 16. What knonj) the laws. 

That thieves do pass en thieves ?"] How can the ad- 
ministrators of the laws take cognizance of what 1 have just 
oientioned ? How can they know, whether the jurymen, who 
decide on the life or death of thieves, be themselves as crim- 
inal as those whom they try ? Topass on is a forensic term. 

Ma.l. 

P. 17. Soine run from brakes of vice, and ansvser none /] I 
find from Holinshed that the braie was an engine of torture. 
'' The said Hawkins was cast into the Tower, and at length 
brought to the brake, called the Duke of Excester^ Daughter^ 
by means of which pain he showed many things,'* &c. 

** When the Dukes of Exeter and Suffolk, says Blackstone, 
in his Commentaries, Vol. IV. chap. xxv. and other mtnisten 
of Henry VI had laid a design to introduce the civil law into 
this kingfdom as the iHile of government, for a beginning 
thereof they erected a rack for torture ; which was ctuled in 
derision the Duke of Exeter's Daughter, and still remains in 
the Tower of London, where it was occasionally used as an 
engine of state, not of law, more than once in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth." Stb. • 

P.26. / am that way going to temptation, 

Where prayers crossy\ The petition of the Lord's Gray- 
er—" lead us not into temptation" — ^is here considered as croc- 
sing or intercepting the onward way in which Angelo was ■ 
going ; this appointment of his for the morrow's meeting, be« 
ing a premeditated exposure of himself to temptation, which 
it was the general object of prayer to thwart Hbnlet. 

P. 28. — And pitch our evils there .?] No language could 
more forcibly express the aggravated profligacy of Angelo's 
passion, which the purity of Isabella but served the more to 
inflame.— The desecration of edifices devoted to religion, by 
converting them to the most abject purposes of nature, was an 
eastern method of expressing contempt See 2 Kings x. ST* 

HSVL'XT. 

Ibid. — O, injurious love,"] Hanmer reads /a«, the trace of 
^e letters in the words Um and love being so neariy alilcei^** 
The law affected the life of the man only, not that m the wo- 
man ;. and this is the injury that Juliet compbint <A m sIm 
mshed to die with him. * M. Masojt. 
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P. 30. Whilst my intention,'\ read invention. By invention^ J 
^lieve the poet means — imagination, Sti* 

SOy in King Henry V : 

'* O for a muse of fire, that would ascend 

«• The brightest heaven d invention /" Mal. 

P. 31. '77« set down so in heaven, but not in earth'] What you 
tiave slated is undoubtedly the divine law : murder and forni- 
cation are both forbid by the canon qf scripture ;— but on earth 
the latter offence it considered as less heinous than the former: 

Mal. 

Ilnd. StandmArefor number than accomptl Actions to which 
we are compelled^ however numerous, are not imputed Xo us by 
heaven as crimes. If you cannot save your brother but by the 
loss of your chastity^ it is not a voluntary but compelled sin, 
fiir which you cannot be accountable. Mal. 



P. S3. —Of these black mxuks"] The phrase these black masks 
signifies nothing more than black masks ; according to an <^d 
idiom of our language, by which the demonstrative pronoun is 
put for the prepositive article. T y r wh i t t. 

F.46. -—her clack-dish .*] A custom is still kept up in the vil- 
lages near Oxford, about Easter, for the poor people and chil- 
dren to go a slacking .* they carry wooden bowls, saltboxes, 
kc, and make a rattling noise at the houses of the principal 
inhabitants, who give uiem bacon, eggs, &c. Harris. 

P. 51. '^alse and most contrarious quests'] mean Ijdng and 
contraitUctory messengers, with whom run volumes of report. 

Kit SON. 

p, 74. m^Maie rash remonstrance of my hidden power,'] That 
it, aprematuce. discovery of it. M. Masok. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

P. 14. ^oor I am. but Ms stale] " 5^fl/e to catch thieves" in 
The Tempest, undoubtedly means a fraudulent bait. Here it 
seems to imfdy the same as stalking-horse, pretence, I am, says 
Adriana, but his pretended wife, the mask under which he 
covers hit amours. Stb. 

P. 82. We shall part vith neither'] To jboit does not signify 
to share or divide, but to depart or go snoay ; and Balthazar 
means to say, that whilst debating which it best, they should 
go away without either. M. MAtoir« 

P; 35. X^otmadbut mated] I suspect there is a play upon 
wwdi intettdod^wre. Jlfir«fitf tignifiist not only conmnde^^ ^ 

. m 
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but matched V3ith a toife : and Antipholis, who had been chal- 
lenged as a husband by Adriana, wluch he cannot account for, 
uses the word mated in both these senses. M. Mason. 

P. 38. ~^jour eiutotners /] A customer is used in Othello 
jfor a common woman. Here is seems to signiiy one who vis- 
its such women. Mai.. 

P. 45. — JK* man vaith sctnart mch him like a fool :] The 
force of this allusion I am unable to explain with certainty. 
Perhaps it was once the custom to cut the hair of idiots close 
to their heads. Sts. 

There is a penalty often shillings in one of King Alfred^ 
ecclesiastical laws, if one opprobriously shave a common roan 
like a fboL Tollbt. 

The bur of idiots is still cut close to their heads, to prevent 
the consequences of uncleanlineas. Ritson. 



VOL. IT. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

. P. 13. -^And I am prett unto it .•] Prett may not here signi- 
'1y impressed, as into military service, but ready, Pret, Fr. 

Ste. 

P. 14. -^Ae Neapolitan prince."] The Neapolitans in the 
time of Shakspeare, were eminentiy skilled in all that belongs 
to horsemanship ; nor have they, even now, forfeited their ti- 
tle to the same praise. Stb. 

■P. S7. — embraced heavinof*] We say of a man now, that he 
'' hugs his sorrows," and why might not Antonio embrace 
heaviness ? Joh. 

P. 55. '■^It is mxtch, that the Moor should be m^trCf &c.'\ 
Shakspeare, no doubt,^ad read or heard of the old epigram on 
Sir Thomas More : 

-** When More some years had chancellor been, 

" No m,ore suits did remain ; 
" The'like shall never mori be seen. 

Till More be there again." RxTSOV. 
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P. 71. — 7%f man that hath no music in himieff^ 

Nor is not mov'd V)iih concord of svteet fcpuiuir J Let 
not this capricious sentiment of Shakspeare descend to potter- 
i^, unattended by the opinion of the late Lord Chesterfteld on 
the same subject. In his 148th letter to bis son, wlio was 
then at Venice, his lordship, after having enomeiptod bhibo 
among' the illiberal jfleaaureB, adds— <<* if you iovie-iBlli&Qi *^ — 
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it ; go to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you ; 
but I must insist on your neither piping nor fiddling yourself. 
It puts a gentleman in a very frivolous and contemptible light ; 
brings him into a great deal of bad company, and takes up a 

freat deal of time, which might be much better employed, 
ew things would morti^ me more, than to see you bearing a 
part-in a concert, with a fiddle under your chin, or a pipe in 
your.moufh." Again, Letter 15S : *' A taste of sculpture 
and painting is, in my mind, as becoming as a taste of fiddling 
and piping IS unbecoming a man of fashion. The former is 
conneeted with lustory and poetry, the latter with nothing but 
bad company** Ste. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

P. 33. Wherein vteplay in.'] I believe, with Mr. Pope, that 
we should only read— 

Wherem we play, 
and add a word at the beginning of the next speech, to com- 
plete the measure ; viz. 

*'Why, an the world's a stage." 
Thus, in Hamlet : 

" JSor. So Rosencrantz and Guildenstem go t6*t. 
" Biam. Why, man, they did make lov« to tlicir employment*' 
Again, in Measure for Measure : 

*< Why^ all the soub tliat were, were forfeit enoe." 
Again, ibid : 

" Why^ every fault's condemn' d, ere it be done." 
In twenty other .instances, we find the same adverb introduc- 
torilyused. iStb. 

P. 74. As those that fear they hope, andknovs theyjear.'] This 
should be read thus : 

As those that fear tlieir hap, and know tlieir^ear. Wars. 
I read thus : 

As those that fear with hope, and hope with fear. 
Or thus, with less alteration : 

As those that fear, they hope, and now they fear, Jon. 
I would read : 

As those that fear, then hope / and knovs, then^or. 

MUSGRAVS. 

.1 have little doubt but it should run thus : 

As those viho fexunng hope, and hoping^ar. M. Masoii. 
.1 )>elieve this line requires no other alteration than the addi- 
tion of a semi-colon : 

As those that fear ; they hope, and *«flw they fear. 

II VOL. IX. 
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MITCUMMER.NIGHT'S fmBAM. 

•P. 9. — ^ that firt uhich burtfd the Carthage gmen.'j 

peare bad rorgot that Theseus performed bis exploits bela«e 
the Trojan vrar, and consequently long before the d^ath of 
Bido. Stx« 

P. 19. And nearer, since the middle summer^s fprit^g.'] The 
middie sammer's ^ring, isy I apprehend, the season -vrben 
4rees put forth their seewd, or« as they Mre fre^ently cailedf 
their midnnt^mer thoots. Thus, Evelyn in his SiWa : ** Cut 
•ff aU the side houghs, and especially at nidsummer, if you 
«py them breaking out/' \nd again, -« Where the rows anfl 
brush lie longer than midtummer, unbound^ or made up, yoa. 
endanger the loss of the seepnd spring.** Rbniay. 

P. 20. '•^beir winter here A Mere^ in this ooiintiy.F-*I once 
.Inclined to receive the emendation proposed by Bfr. Theobald, 
and adopted by Sir T. Hanmer, — their winter cheer / but per- 
haps alteration is unnecessary. ^' Their wnter*' may mean 
those sports with which country people are wont to be- 
guile a winter's evening, at the season of Christmas, which, it 
appears from the next line, was particularly in our author's 
contemplation. M al. 

Ibid. Jfo night is now with hymn or carol hlest .-^ Since the 
coming of Christianity, this season, (winter,) in commemora* 
tion of the birth of Christ, has been particularly devoted ts 
festivity. And to this custom, notwithstanding the improprie* 
ty, hymn or carol bimt certainty alludes. Wawi. 

Bymno andcarole, in the time of Shakspeare, duriiig the sea- 
son of Christmas, .were sung every night about the streets, as 
a pretext for collecting money from house to house. Stb. 

P. 20. Ther^ore the moon, the gonemess offioods^ -^c] Hie 
^repeated adverb ther^orcy throughout this speech, I suppose 
>to have constant reference to the first time when it is used. 
All these icregularities of season happened in consequence of 
^e disaf^reement between the king and queen of the fidrie^ 
and not m consequence of each othK^. Ideas crowded fast on 
Shakspeare ; and as he committed them to paper, he did not 
^tend to the distance of the leading object from which they 
dook their rise. Mr. Malone concurs with me on this occasion. 

I^hat the festivity and hospitality attending Christmas, de- 
Qteased, was the subject of compkunt to many of our ludi- 
;crons writers. Stb. 

Ibid. — Jffremf* chm,'\ Dr. Grey, not inelegantly, conjec- 
'tjves, that the poet wrote : 

old ffjem^ chill and icy crown. 
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It 18 not indbed easy te discoTer how a chaplet can be pHtoed 
on the cliitt, Ste* 

Thitme is nearer to chinne (the spelling of the old copies) 
than ehillf and therefore, I think, more likely to have been the 
author's word Mal. ' 

P. r4. And maidens call it, love-in-idleneu.'] It is csdled, in 
other counties Uie •* Three-coloured violet, tlie ** Herb of 
Trinity,** «« Three faces in a hood,* " Cuddle me to you," &c. 

Ste. 

B>id. Tou dran me^ you hard-hearted adamant / 

But yet you dravo not iron,"] I learn from Edward Fen- 
tonS Certfdne Secret Wonders of Nature, bl. i: 1569j that-^ 
" there is now a dayes a kind of adamant which drawcth mito 
it fleshe, and the same so strong^, that it hath power to knit 
andrtie together, two mouthes of contrary persons, and drawe 
the heart of a man out of his bodie wiUiout offeiid3mg any 
partetxfhim." STti^ 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

TiS5. No^ not to he to odd^ Lshould read, nor to be so odd,&c. 

M. Ma sow. 

P.61. fFith camUe'toastert ;] This is a very difficult passage^ 
and hatk not, I think, been satisfactorily cleared up. The ex- 
planation I shall offer, will give, I believe, as little satisfius^ 
tion r but I will, however, venture it. Candle-wastero is a 
term of contempt for schdars : thus Jonson, in Cynthia's Rev- 
eb. Act III. sc. ii : " — ^apoiled by a whoreson book*worm, a 
eamUe-vjaster.^' The sense then, which I would assign to 
Suik^)eare, is this : *< If such a one will patch grief wil£ pro- 
verbsr-^case or cover the wounds of his grief with proverinal 
swings I— make misfortune drunk with candle-wasters,— 8tu>- 
jpeiy misfortune, or render himself insensible to the strokes of 
it, by the conversation or lucubrations of scholars ; the pro- 
duction of the lamp, but not fitted to human natiu'e." Patch, 
m tiie sense of mending a defect or breach, occurs in Hamlet : 
** O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
<* Should )»<itcA a widl, to expel the vdnter's flaw.'* 

Whalley. 

IX)VE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

P. 30. Jnd vtear his colours Hie a tum.bler*s hoop.'] The con- 
ceit seems to be very forced and remote, however it be under«> 
stood. The notion is not that the hoop nsears colours, but that 
the colours are worn as a tumbler carries his hoopj hanging 
on ope ihoulder and ftlUng under the opposite wm» V^^ 

J 
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It was once a mark of gallantry to wear a leuift colour*, %o, 
in C3mthia's Revels, by Ben Jonson : « —dispatches his lac* 
quey to her chamber early, to know what htr colour* are for 
the day, with purpose to apply bis wear that day according^ 
ly," &c. I am informed by a lady who remembers morns'* 
d^mcing, that the character who tumbled, always carried his 
hoop dressed out with ribbands, and in tlie position described 
by Dr. Johnson. Ste. 

P. 51. Still climbing trees in the Il€sperides.\ Our author had 
heard or read of *' the gardens of the Hesperidcs," and aeems 
to have thought that the latter word was the name of the gar- 
den in which the golden apples were kept ; as we say, the 
gardens of the Tuilleries, &c. Mal. 

P. 64. Veal, quoth the Dutchman.'^ I suppose, by wa/, she 
means nsell, sounded as foreigners usually pronounce that 
word ; and introduced merely for the sake of the subsequent 
question. Mai.» 

VOL. III. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

P. ,5. I must go fetch the thirdborough."] The office of Third- 
borough is the same with that of Constable, except in places 
where there are both, in which case the former is little more 
than the constable's assistant. The etymology of the word 
is uncertain. Rttson. 

P. 10. Brack Merrivian, the poor curie emboes^d:^ BerhajM 
we might read bathe Merriman, which is, I believe, the com- 
mon practice of huntsmen ; but the present reading may 
stand. Job. 

Can any thing be more evident than that imboee^d means 
swelled in the knees, and that we ought to read bathe T What 
has the imbossing otsideer to do with that of a hound ? * Im- 
boised sores* occur in As ^ou like it ; and in King Henry IV. 
the prince calls FalstafF < imboss*d rascal !* Rixsoff. 

P. 15. Old John .yrt;&*o/*Crctfce]Read,old John Naps o'th'Grseo. 

Blackatohb. 

p. 17. Or ao devote to Aristotle^* check9.'\ Tranio is here des- 
canting on academical learning, and mentions by name six of 
the seven liberal sciences. I suspect this to bie a mi8-print» 
made by some copyist or compositor, for ethich. The sense 
confirms it. Blackstohb. 

P. 59. To pass assurance — ] means to make a conveyance or 
deed. Deeds are by law-writers called, ** The common at- 
surances of the realm,'* because thereby each man's property is 
assured to him. So in a subsequent scene of tlus act : ** they 
ore busied about a counterfeit assurance** MAi. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

P. 25. --Hmd great teas have dried."} So holy vsrit, &c. alludes 
to Daniel's judging, when, < a young youth, the two elders in 
the stoiy of Susannah. Great floods, &c. when Moses smote the 
rock in Horeb, Exod« zvii Great tea* have dried, &c. refers 
Co tbe duldren of Israel passing the Red sea, when miracles 
had been denied, or not hearkened to, by Pharaoh. 

H.White, 

P. 32 good alone 

It good, without a name ; tnlenest is so^ Shakspearo 
may mean that external circumstances have no power over the 
real nature of thinjpi Good alone (by itself) nithout a name 
(without the addition of titles) is good. Vilenes* is so (is it- 
self) Either of them is what its name implies^ 
*' Let* s write good angel on the devil's horn, 
** Tis not the devil's crest." Mea. for Mea. Stk. 

Good is g^ood, independent on any worldly distinction or ti- 
tle : so vileness is vile, in wliatever state it may appear. 

Mal. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

P. IS. '"^madonna,'] Ital. mistress, dame. So, La triad* 
dona, by way of pre-eminence, the Blessed Virgin. Stb. 

P. 16. —a most weai fiia mater'] The pia mater is the 
membrane that immediately covers the substance of the brain. 

Ste. 

P. 37. Day 'light and cham^pian discovers not m^re .-3 i. e. 
broad- day and an open country cannot make things plainer. 

Warb; 

P. 42. Then vtestward hoe .*] This is the name of ft comedy. 
Iiy T. Decker, 1607. He was assisted, in it by Webster, and 
it was acted with great success by the ehildfen- of PauFs, on 
whom Shakspeare has bestowed such notice in Hamlet, that 
we may be sure they were rivals- to the company patronized by 
himself Stb. 

K 44. LooJ^, where the youngest vn^en of nine^ comes.'] The- 
women's parts were then acted by boys, sometimes so low in 
stature, that there was occasion to obviate the impropriety by 
auch kind of oblique apologies; Ware. 

The voren generally lays nine or ten eggs- at a time, and the 
last hatched of all birds- are usually the smallest and weakest- 
of:the whole broodv Stb. 

P. 49. — Ulay at. cherry-pit — ] CA«rry-//*4a- pitching cherry- 
stones into a Uttk hole. Nash, speaking of the paint on la- 
dies' faces, says : *< You Duiyplayat chary-piimiaiaxchf^B*^ 
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P. 50. More matter for a May momin^.] It wis usual on 
the first of May to exhibit metrical interludes of the comic 
kind, as well as the morris-dance. Stk* 

P. 66. Like to the Egyptian tliief, at point of deaths 

Kill vjhat I love /] In tnis titnile, a particular storfr 
is presupposed, which ought to be known to show the justness 
and propriety of tlie comparison. It was taken from Heliodo- 
rus*8 i£thiopics, to which our author was indebted for the al- 
lusion. This << Egyptian thief" was Thyamis, who was a na- 
tive of Memphis, and at the head of a band of robbers. Thea- 
genes and Chariclea falling into their hands, Thyamis fell de s- 
perately in love with the lady, and would have married her. 
Soon afler, a stronger body of robbers coming down upon 
Thyamis's party, he was in such fears for his mistress, that 
he had her shut into a cave with his treasure. It was cus- 
tomary with those barbarians, when they despaired of their 
own safety, first to make away with those whom they held 
dear, and desired for companions in the next life. Thyamis^ 
therefore, benetted round with his enemies, raging with love, 
jealousy, and ang^r, went to his cave ; and calling aloud in 
the Egyptian tongue, so soon as he heard himself answered to- 
wards the cave's mouth by a Grecian, making to the person 
by the direction of her voice, he caught her by the hair with 
his left hand, and (supposing her to be Chariclea) with his 
riglit hand plunged his sword into her breast. Thbo. 

P. 71. •~~you must allow vox."] The Clown, we may pre- 
sume, had begun to read the letter in a very loud tone, and 
probably with extravagant gesticulation. Being reprimanded 
by his mistress, hejustifies liimself by saying, ** If you would 
have it read in character, as such a mad epistle oug^t to be 
read, you must permit me to assume a frantic tone.*' Mal. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

P. 8. Tou 'uere pretty lordlings then."] Read lordings. 

P. 10. We must be neat /] Leontes, seeing his son's nose 
smutch'd, cries, we must be neat ; then recollecting that neat 
is the ancient term for horned cattle,he says, not neat, but cleanly. 

Job. 
P. 11. Affection ! thy intention stabs the center^ Affection^ I be- 
lieve, signifies imagination. Thus,in the Merchant of Venice : 
** affection, 

" Mistress of passion, sways it," &c. 
T. e.- imagination governs our passions. Intention is, as Mr. 
feiocke expresses it, " when the mind with great earnestness,, 
.and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, considers it on every 
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Side, and will not be called ofiTby the ordinary solicitations of 
other ideas." This vehemence of the mind seems to be what 
affects Leontes so deeply* or in Shakspeare's language,— ^ffaAt 
htm to tlte center. Stb. 

P. 22. A»adtale*tbettfor winter.'] Hence, I i^uppose, the 
title of the play. Tyrwhitt. 

P. 51. My traffic is sheets ;"] Autolycus means, that his 
practice was to steal sheets and large pieces of linen, leaving 
the smaller pieces for the kites to build with. M. Masow. 

When the g^d women, in solitary cottages near the woods 
where kites build, miss any of their lesser linen, as it hangs to 
dry on the hedge in spring-, they conclude that the kite has. 
been marauding for a lining to her nest ; and there adventu- 
•turous boys often find it employed for that purpose. 

Holt Whitb. 

P»57. Then make your garden rich in gilljfioviers,'] There is 
some further conceit relative to gillyflowers than has yet been 
discovered. The old copy, (in both instances where this 
word occurs,) reads — Gilly'vors, a term still used by low peo- 
ple in Sussex, to denote a harlot. I suppose gill'flirt to be de- 
rived, or ratlier corrupted, from gilly-flovoer or carnation, 
which, though beautiful in its appearance, is apt, in the gar- 
,dener's phrase, to run from its colours, and change as often as. 
a licentious female. Stb. 

P. 60. —Me sleeve-hand, and the work about the square onV.] 
The word sleeve-hands occurs in Leland's Collectanea, 1770 : 
** A surcoat [of crimson velvet] furred with mynever pure, 
the collar, skirts, and sleeve-hands garnished with ribbons of 
gold.'* So, in Cotgrave's Diet. " Poignet de la chemise^ is 
Englished " the wristband, or gathering at the sleeve-hand of a 
shirt." I conceive, that the " work about the square on't," 
signiiies the work or embroidery about the bosom part of a 
shift, which might then have been of a square form, or might 
. have a square tucker, as Anne Bolen and Jane Seymour have 
in Hoabraken's engravings of the heads of illustrious persons. 

TOLLET. 

P. 67. Where no priest shovels-in dust."] This part of the 
priest's office might be remembered in Shakspeare's time : it 
was not left off till the reign of £dward VI. Farmer. 

That is— in pronouncing the words " earth to earth," &c. 

Henlet. 
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MACBETH. 

P. 17. The /Vificf of Cumberland,'] The crown of Soot- 
land wai orismaUy not herediteiy. When a tucceisor wis 
declared in the life-time of a king, (as was often the ease,) 
the title of Prince of Cunnberland was immediately bestowed on 
liim as the mark of his desig^nation. Cumberland waa at that 
Mme held by Scotland of the crown of England, as a fief. 

Stb. 

P. 20. '^tke blanket of the dtark,'] Blanket was perhaps sug- 
vested to our poet by the coarse woollen curtain of hia own 
3ieatre, through which probablv, while the house was yet but 
half-li^tedy he had himself often peeped.*-In King Henry 
VI. P. III. we have— •• night's coverture." Mal. 

P. 33. AndfalU on the other.] The general image, though 
confusedly expressed, relates to a horse, who, oTcrleaping 
himself, falls, and his rider under him. 

Macbeth, as I apprehend, is meant for the rider, his intent 

I ibr his horse, and his ambition for his tjmr ; but, unluckily, as 

the words are arranged, the tpur is said to oner-leap itself. 

Such hazardous things are long-drawn metaphors in the hands 

of careless writers. Stb> 

P. 33. Nevi hatched to the v>oeful time."] Prophecying is what is 
netO'hatchfdt and in the metaphor holds tlie place of the egg* 
The events are the fruit of such hatching. Stb. 

P. 36. '-"'^the near in bloody 

The nearer bloody.] Meaning, that be suspected Mac- 
beth to be Uie murderer ; for he was the nearest in blood to the 
two princes, being the cousin-german of Duncan. Stb. 

P. 38. "^olmet'kiil {] Or Colm-kill, is the famous Jona, 
one of the western isles, which Dr. Johnson visited, and de- 
scribes in his Tour. Stb. 

It is now called Icolmkill. Kill, in the Erse language, sig- 
nifies a hurying'fdace. MaIi. 

P. 47. llutn pity for mitthanu f] << 1 have mote cause to 
aoeuse him of unkindness for his absence, than to pity IniD fts 
any accident or mischance that may have occauoiied it" 

Doudi 

P. 60. ■' w A aa tve hold rumour] Sold means, in this phiee, to 
M*0v, as we say, I hold such a thing to be true, i. e. I taho it, 
1 believe it to be sa 

When we are led by our fears to believe every rumour of 
danger we bear, yet are not conscious to onrselvts of any 
crime for which we should be disturbed vrith those fesrs. 

ffrv. 



VOL. IV. 
KING JOHN. 

■ 

P. 13. Knight, inight, good mother^'^BasHisco-like .•] FauT- 
coobridge's words here carry a concealed piece of satire on a 
stupid £-aina of that age, printed in 1509, and called Soliman 
and Perseda. In this piece there is a character of a brag^ng 
cowardly knight, called Basilisco. His pretension to valour is 
so ))lown, and seen through, that Piston, a buffoon -servant m 
the play, jumps upon his back, and will not disengage him, 
till he muces Basilisco swear upon his dudgeon dagger to the 
contents, and in the terms he dictates to him ; as, for instance : 

** Bat. O, I swear, I swear. 

•* Put. By the contents of this blade, — 

•* B€u. By the contents of this blade, — 

•* Pist. I» the aforesaid Basilisco, — 

" Bos. I, the aforesaid Ba8ilisco,---^;}ij'Af, good fellow, knighu 

" Pist, Knave, good fellow, knave, knave." 

Philip, when his mother calls him knave, throws oiF that 
reproach by humorously lajang claim to his new dignity of 
knighthood. Thkobalik 

P. J4. Do like the mutines of yerusaiem,"] The mutines are 
the mutineers, the seditious. 

Our author had probably read the following passages in 
A compendious and most marvellous History of the latter 
Times of the JewesCommon-Weale, &c. Written in Hebrew,, 
by Joseph Ben Gorion, — translated into English, by Peter 
Morwyn : '*• The same yeere the civil warres grew and in^ 
creased in Jerusalem ; for the citizens slew one anotlier with« 
out any truce, rest, or quietnesse. — The people were divided 
into three parties ; whereof the first and best followed Anani, 
the high -priest ; another part followed seditious Jehochanan ; 
the third most cruel Schimeon. — Anani, being a perfect godly 
man, and seeing the common-weale of Jerusalem governed 
by the seditious, gave over his third part, that stacke to him, 
to Eliaaar, his sonne. Eliasar with his companie took the 
Temple, and the courts about it ; appointing of his men, 
some to be spyes, some to keepe watche and warde. — But Je- 
hochanan tooke the market-place and streetes, the lower part 
of the citie. Then Schimeon, the Jerosolimite, tooke the 
highest part of the towne, wherefore his men annoyed Jehoc- 
hanan*s paKe sore with slings and crossebowes. Between 
these three there was also most cruel battailes in Jerusalem 
fiir the space of four dales. 

" Titus* campe was about sixe furlongs from the towne. 
The next morrow they of the towne seeing Titus to be en- 
caalped upon the mount Olivet, the capttiAea of the aed^MN* 
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assembled together, and fell at argument, etery num yMbL 
another, intending to tume their cruelty upon the Romaines, 
confirming and ratifjdng the same atonement and purpose, bf 
swearing one to another ; and so became peace amoof^ then. 
Wbererore joyning together, that before were three aevemU 
parts, they set open the gates, and the best of tliem issued out 
with an horrible noyse and shoute, that they made the Ro* 
maines afraide withall, in such wise that tfhey fled befbre the 
seditious, which sodainly did set upon them unawares." Mal. 

P. 87. ^^Volguestett,'] This is the ancient name lor the 
country now called the Vexin ,- in Latin, Fi^tu Veioeatmmt. 
That part of it called the I/orman Vexin, was in dispute be- 
tween Philip and John. Stx« 

P. 44. To Zngland, if you «i//.] Neither the French ting 
nor Pandulph has said a word of England since the entiy m 
Constance. Perhaps, therefore, in despair, she means to ad- 
dress the absent King John : " Take my son to England, if 
you will ;" now that he is in your power, I have no prospect 
•f seeing him again. It is therefore, of no consequence to m» 
where he is. Mai.. 

KING RICHARD 11. 

P. 24. Liie to a tenement, or belting farm .*] ** In this 32d 
yeare of King Richard (says Faoian,) the common fame ranne, 
that the king had letten to farm the realme unto Sir WiHiaift 
Scrope, earle of Wiltshire, and then treasurer of England, to 
Syr John' Bushey, Sir John Bagot, and Sir Henry Grene, 
knightes." Mal. 

P. 99. As blanks f benevolences , and 1 voot not ^kat /\ Stem re- 
cords, that Richard II. " compelled all the Religious, Gentle- 
men, and Commons, to set their seales to blanies, to the end' 
he might as it pleased liim, opprcsse them severaUy, or all at 
once : some of the Commons paid 1000 markes, some 1000 
pounds," &c. Chronicle, p. 3 19, ibl. 1639. Holt Writs* 

P. 54. Then I must not sayt no."] *' The duke with a high 
sharpe voyce bade bring ibrth the lungs horses, and then two 
little nagges, not worth forty franks, were brought forth i the 
king was set on the one, and the earl of Salisbufie on the ctii' 
er : and thus the duke brought the king from Flint to Chester, 
where he was delivered to the dukeof Glouctsters SQiiiie,andto 
the earle of Arundels sonne, (that loved him but little, lor he 
had put their fathers to death, who led him strailghtto 
the castle." Stowe, (p. 521, e^t. 1605,) from a nuttttMript 
a6>(sount written by % person who was present lifA> 
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P. 57. Wettnutitur MallA The rebiiildiii|f o^T Westmin- 
ster-UalU ^^ich Richard had begun in 1397, Ming finished in 
1399» the fint meeting of parliament in the new edifice was 
for the piirpoee of deposing him. Mal. 

V,S9, Surrn] Thomas Holland earl of Kent He was brother 
to John Houuid duke of Exeter, and was created duke of 
Surrey in the Slst year of King Richard the Second, 1397. 
The dukes of Surrey and Exeter were half brotiicrs to tiie 
• KiDg» being sons of his mother Joan, (daughter of Edmond 
•tfle of Koit,) who after the death of her second husband. 
Lord Thomas Holland, married Edward the Black Prince. 

* Mal. 

P.81. The grand consfnraior,aUotrf^Wennun§ttr, 

McahjieldmiubkU botfytotke grame A This Abbot of 
Westminster was Wmiam de Colchester. The relation here 

S'venof his deatii, after Hdiinshed's Chronicle, is untrue, as 
) swvived the King many years ; and though called '* the 
grand conspirator,** it is very doobtftil whether he had any 
concern in the' consfMracy; at least notiiing was proved 
against him. RzTsoir. 

P32. Carluie, thU ityowr doom] This prelate was committed 
to the Tower, but on the intercession of his friends, obtained 
leftTC to change his prison for Westminster Abbey. In order 
to deprive him of his see, the Pope, al the King's instance, 
tfnnslated him to a bishopric inpartihu infidelium s and the 
only pfeferroent he could ever after obtain, was a rectory in 
GlouMstershire. He died in 1409. Ritson. 

HENRY IV. PART I. 

■P. r. — ^/r&r0JMr#,l Percy had an exclusive rifffat to these 
ptiMners^ except the Earl of Fife. By the law of arms, tnt* 
ry man vHio had taken any captive, whose redemption did not 
exceed ten thousand crowns, had him clearly for himself 
^ther to acquit or ransom, at his pleasure. It seems fWnn 
Camden's Britannia, that 'Pounouny castle in Scotland was 
built out of the raasome of this very Henry Percy, when taken 
prisoner at the battle of Otterboume by an ancestor of the 
present Earl of Egliiu^. Tollbt. 

Percy could net retuse the Earl of Tife to the Kine ; for 
being ajprioce of the blood royal, (son to the i>uke of Alba*> 
ny, brother to King Robert III.) Henry might justly claim him 
by his acknowled^d military prerogative. Stx. 

P. 8. Pkmhu*,^^, that fcandering knight so /air."] Falstafi* 
starts aft the idea of Phoebus, i. e. the sun ; but deviates into 
•AA dNiision to El Donzel del Febo, the knight of the cunm % 
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Spanish Romance translated (under the title of The Mirror of 
Knighthood, &c.) during the age of Shakspeare. This, illus- 
trioiis personage was *< most excellently jairt^* and a great 
viondererf as those who travel after him throughout three thick 
volumes in 4to. will discover. Stx. 

P. 11. — ^i> yohn Sack'Ond'Sugar.'] Much inquiry has beeiii 
made about FalstaiTs sack, and great surprize has lieen ex- 
pressed that he should have mixed sugar with it. As thej 
are here mentioned for the first time in tliis play, itmay not be 
improper to obsen-e, that it is probable that Falstaff 's wine 
was Sherry, a Spanish wtnc, originally made at Xeres. He 
frequently himself calls it Sherris-saci, Nor will his mixing 
sugar with sack appear extraordinary, when it is known that 
it was a very common practice in our author's time to put su- 
gar into all wines. « Clownes and vulg^ men (says Fynes 
Moryson) only use large drinking of beer or ale,-4)ut gentle- 
men g^rawse only in wine, with which they mix sogar, 
which I never observed in any other place or kingdom for uuit 
purpose. And because tlie taste of the En^ish is thus de- 
lifi'hted with sweetness, the wines in taverns (for I'spedc not 
of merchantes' or gentlemen's celbirs) are commonly mixed at 

the filling thereof, to make them pleasant." Max.. 

• 
P. I61, His brother-iu'law, the foolish Mortimer /] Shaks- 
peare has fallen into some contradictions with regard to this 
Lord Mortimer. Before he makes his personal appearance in 
the play, he is repeatedly spoken of as Hotspur s brother-in- 
law. In Act II. Lady Percy expressly calls him her brother 
Mortimer. And yet when he enters in the third Act, he calls 
Lady Percy his aunt, which in fact she was, and not his sis- 
ter. This inconsistence may be accounted for as follows. It 
appeal's from Dtigdale*s and Sandford's account of the Morti- 
mer family, tliat there were two of them taken prisoners at 
different times by Glendower ; each of them bearing the name 
of Edmund ; one being Edmund ca«i of March, nephew to 
Lady Percy, and the proper Mortimer of this play ; the other. 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the former, and brother to 
Lady Percy. Shakspeare confounds the two persons. Stx. 

Another cause also may be assigned for this confusion. 
Henry Percy, according to tlie accounts of our old bistorianiy 
married Eleanor, the sister of Roger earl of Marcbswfao was 
the father of the Edmund earl of March, that appears In the 
present plav. But this Edmund had a sister likewise named 
Eleanor. Shakspeare might, therefore, have at different 
times confounded these two Eleanors. In fact, however, the 
sister of Roger carl of March, whom young. Percy mwriedp 
«ras called Elizabeth. 
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P. 30. JBiaw now, Kate P] Shakspeare either mistook the 
name of Hotspur's wife, (which was not Katharine but Eliza- 
beth,) or else designedly changed it, out of tlie remarkable 
fondness he seems to have had for the familiar appellation of 
Kate, which he is never weary of repeating, when he has once 
introduced it ; as in this scene, the scene of Katharine and 
Petruchio, and the courtship between King Henry V. and the 
French Princess. The wife of Hotspur was the Lady Eliza- 
beth Mortimer, sister to Roger Earl of March, and aunt to 
Edmund Earl of March, who is introduced in this play by the 
name of Lord Mortimer. Stz. 

P. 38. — in Kendal green,"] Kendal-green was the livery of 
Robert Earl of Huntingdon and his followers, while they re- 
mained in a state of outlawry, and their leader assumed the 
Utle of Robin Hood. Ste. 

P. 40. Give him as much as vsill inaie hitn a royal inan."] 
He that received a noble was, in cant language, called a noblc' 
man / in this sense the Prince catches the word, and bids the 
landlady " give him as much as will make him a royal man/' 
that is, a real or royal man, and send him away. Joh. 

The royal went for 10s. — the noble only for *6s. and 8d. 

Tyrwhitt. 

This seems to be an allusion to a Jest of Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. John Blower, in a sermon before her majesty, first said : 
*• My royal Qiieen," and a little aftf»r : " My noble Queen." 
Upon which says the Queen : ♦* What, am I ten groats worse 
than I was ?** Tollet. 

P. 55. Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost,] The Prince 
was removed from being President of the Council, immediate- 
ly after he struck the Lord Chief Justice Gascoigne. Mal. 

P. 59. Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word,] There 
was no such person as Lord Mortimer of Scotland ; but there 
was a Lord March of Scotland, (George Dunbar,) who having 
quitted his own country in disgust, attached himself so warm- 
ly to the English, and did them such signal services in their 
wars with Scotland, that the Parliament petitioned the King ^ 
to bestow some reward on him. He foiiglit on the side of 
Henry in this rebellion, and was the means of saving his life 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, as is related by Holinshed. This, 
no doubt, was the lord whom Shakspeare designed to repre- 
sent in the act of sending friendly intelligence to the King.— 
Our author had a recollection that there was in these wars a 
Scottish lord on the King's side, wiio bore the same title with 
the En^ish family, on the rebel side, (one being tlie Earl of 
March in England, the other. Earl of March in Scotland^ A 
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but his memory deceived liim as to the particular name which 
was comm •]! to ilicm both. He look it to be Mortimer^ in- 
stead of March. Ste. 

HENRY IV. PART II. 

P. 63. — /, in my condition^ 

Shall better speak ({fyou than you deserve.'^ I know not 
'well the mcaninjf of the word condition in this place ; I believe 
it is the same with temper of mind : I shall, in my good na- 
ture, speak better of you than you merit. JoH. 

P. 78. A'bf Atnurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry Harry .] Amurath the Third (the sixth 
"Emperor of ilie Turks) died on Januarj' the 18th, 1595-6. The 
people beinjj; (generally dlsaflccted to Mahomet his eldest son^ 
and inclined to Amurath, one of his younger children, the 
Emperor's death was concealed for ten days by the Janizaries, 
till Matiomct came from Amasia to Constantinople. On liis 
arrival he was saluted Emperor by the great Bassas, and oth- 
ers his favourers ; " which done, (says Knolles,) he presently 
afler ca\ised all his brethren to be invited to a solemn feast in 
the court ; whereunto they, yet ignorant of their father's 
death, came cheai*ful1y, as men fearing no harm : but, beings 
come, were there all most miserably strangled.*' It is highly 
probable that Shukspeare here alludes to this transaction 4 
which was pointed out to me by Dr. Farmer. 

This circumstance, therefore, may fix the date of this play 
subsequently to the beginning of the year 1596 ; and perhaps 
it was written while Uiis fact was yet recent. Mal. 

p. 83. fis me, like 

The bragging Spaniard.'] Dr. Johnson has properly ex- 
plained this phrase ; but it should be added, that it is of Ital- 
ian origin. When the Milanese revolted against the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, they placed the empress his wife upon 
a mule with her head towards the tail, and ignominiously ex- 
pelled her their city. Frederick aflerwards besieged and took 
the place, and compelled ever}' one of his prisoners on pun of 
•death to take with his teeth a fig from the posteriors of a 
mide. The party was at the same time obliged to repeat to 
the executioner the words " ecco la fica." From this circum- 
■ stance '* Fur la fica" became a term of derision, and vaa 
adopted by other nations. The French say like^se " faire 
Oa figue."' DovCK. 

P. 84. Kuthook, nuthook, you //>.] From a late ** critical re- 
view," I learn that nutk-hut in the language of the Bazegurs 
or Nuts of Hindostan sip^iiiRes rascal or blackguard, and that it 
. ./as prt)l)ably introduced into England by the g31>sies9 betweea 
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w4i08e language and manners and those of ihc Nuts a conside- 
rable slmilaiitv has been discovered bv Mr. Hiclj:*i\ls(m aK 
detailed in the rih vol. Asiatic Reseuiches. Boston Monthiv 
Anth. vol ii. p. 131. 

P. 85. Carry Sir yohn FaUtaff to the I\'cet ,•] I d.) not sot' 
why Falstaff" is carried to the Fleet-prison. We h:ive luvcr 
lost sight of him since liis dismission fn^nj ti»c King ; he l):is 
comihitted no new fault, and tliercfore incurred no punish- 
ment ; but tlie different agitations of fear, anger, and surprize 
in him and his company, made a good scone to the eye ; and 
our author, who wanted them no longer on tl;e st:'ge, wus 
glad to find this method of sweeping them away. Jon. 

KING IIENIIY V. 

P. 5. ~~th€ scambling and unquiet time — ] In the household 
book of the 5th Earl of Northumberland there is a particular 
section, appointing the order of sen'ice for the scambling days 
in Lent ; that is, days on which no regular meals were pro- 
vided, but every one scambled, i. e. scrambled and shifted for 
himself as well as he could. Percy. 

P. 9. Conmefd himself as heir to Lady Lingare,'] It was man- 
ifestly impossible that Henry, who had no hereditary title to 
his own dominions, could derive one, by the same colour, to 
smother person's. He merely proposes the invasion and con- 
quest of France, in prosecution of the dying advice of liis father : 
• « .to busy giddy minds 

•* In foreign quarrels ; that action, thence borne out, 
** Might waste the memory of former days : " 
that his subjects might have sufficient employment to mislead ' 
their attention from the nakedness of his title to the crown. 
The zeal and eloquence of the Archbishop are owing to simi- 
lar motives. RiTSON. 

P. 44 "^Itnust speak mth him from, the pridgej] Fluellcn, 
who comes from the bridge, wants to acquaint the king with 
the transactions that had happened there. This lie calls 
speaking to the kin^froin the bridge. Theobald. 

P. 59. take from, them nov} 

The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers'] If the 
sense of reckoning, in consequence of the King's petition, was 
taken from them, the numbers opposed to them would be no 
longer formidable. When they could no more count their en- 
emies » they could no longer fear them. Ste. 

P. 59, 7\\)o chantries,'] One of these monasteries was for 
C arthusian monks, and was called Bethlehem ; the other 
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for religious men and women of the order of Saint Bridget, 
and w:is named Sion. They were on opposite sides of the 
Thami-s, and adjoined the royal manor of Sheen, now called 
Richrtiond. Mal. 

P. 62. By yovey"] The king prays like a christian, and swears 
like a heathen. Jor. 

I believe the player-editors alone are answerable for this 
monstrous incongruity. In consequence of the Stat. 3 James 
[. c. xxi. against introducing the sacred name on the stage, 
&c. they omitted it where tliey could ; and in verse, (where 
the metre would not allow omission,) they substituted some 
otlier word in its place. The author, I have not the least 
doubt, wrote here — By //ertwn,— Mal. 

VOL. V. 
KING RICHARD III. 

P. 60. BaynariVa Castle.'] A castle in Thames Street, which 
Iiad belonged to Richard Duke of York, and at this time was 
the property of his grandson King Edward V. Mal. 

P. 65. — '/ortf//*!/ bigamy .•] Bigatnyt by a canon of the 
,co\incil of Lyons, A.D. 1274, adopted in England by a statute 
in 4 Edward L was made unlawful and infamous. It differed 
from polygamy, or having two wives at once ; as it consisted 
in either marrying two virgins successively, or once manning 
a widow. Blackstonb. 

P. 73. To Brecknock.'] To the Castle of Brecknock in 
Wales, where the Duke of Buckingham's estate lay. Mal. 

P. 95. That never slept a quiet hour ivith thee,] Shakspcare 
was probably here thinking of Sir Thomas More's animated 
description of Richard, which Holinshed transcribed : " I 
have heard (says Sir Thomas) by ci*edible report of such as 
were secret with his chamberlaine, that after tliis abominaUe 
deed done [the murder of his nephews] he never had quiet in 
his mind. He never thought himself sure where he went 
abroad ; his eyes whirled about ; his body privily fenced ; 
his hand ever upon his dagger ; his countenance and manner 
like one always ready to strike againe. Hie tooke ill rest a* 
nights ; lay long luaking and tnusing, sore viearied with care and 
watch ; rather slumbered than slept, troubled with fearful 
dream.es ; sodainely sometime start up, leapt out of bed, and ran 
about the chamber ; so was his restless heart continually tost 
and tumbled with the tedious impression and stormy remei!\- 
brances of his abominable deede." 
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With such a companion well might Anne say, that she nev- 
er iiept one quiet hour. Mai.. 

P. 100 — the enemy is passed the marsh ;] There was a larg^ 
marsh in Bosworth plain between tlie two armies Henry 
passed it, and made such a disposition of his ibrccs that it 
served to protect his right wing. By this movement he gain- 
ed also anotlier point, that his men should engngc with the 
sun behind them, and in the faces of his enemies : a matter of 
great consequence when bows and arrows were in use. 

Mal. 

P. 102. Novj civil viounds are stopp^di] Summary Account of 
the times and places of the several battles fought between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster. 

1. Battle of Saint Albans, 23 May 1455, between Richard 
Plantag^net duke of York and king Henry VI. York victori- 
ous, Henry taken prisoner. Killed on tlie royal side, 5041 ; 
on York's side 600. Total 5641. 

2. IJattle of Bloarheath in Shropshire, 30 September 1459, 
between James lord Audley on the part of king Henry, and 
Richard Nevil earl of Salisbury on the part of tlic duke of 
York. Lord Audley slain, and his army defeated. Killed 241 1 . 

3. Battle of Northampton, 20 July 1460, between Edward 
Plantagenet, earl of March, eldest son of the duke of York, 
and Richard Nevil earl of Warwick on tlie one side, and king - 
Henry on the other. Yorkists victorifjus. Killed 1035. 

4. Battle of Wakefield, 30 December 1460, between Rich- 
ard duke of York and queen Margaret. Duke of York slain, 
and his army defeated ; Richard Nevil earl of Salisbury taken 
prisoner, and afterwards beheaded at Pomfrct. Killed 2801. 

5. Battle of Mortimer's Cross in Herefordshire, on Candle- 
masday 1460-1, between Edward duke of York on the one 
side, and Jasper earl of Pembroke and James Butler earl of 
Wiltshire on the other. Duke of York victorious. Killed 3800. 

6. Second Battle of Saint Albans, 17 February 1460-1, be- 
tween queen Margaret on the one side, and the duke of Nor- 
folk and the earl of Warwick on the other. The queeu victo- 
rious. Sir Richard Grey, a Lancastrian, slain, whose widow 
afterwards married king Edward IV. Killed 2303. 

7. Action at Ferrybridge in Yorkshire, 'J8 March 1461, be- 
tween lord Clifford on the part of king Henry, and lord Fitz- 
walter on the part of the duke of York. Lord Fitzwalter and ' 
John lord Clifford slain. Killed 230. 

8. Battle of Towton four miles from York, Palm-sunday, 29 • 
March, 1461, between Edward duke of York and king Henry. 
King Henry defeated. Henry Percy earl of North umbtrland * 
slain. Killed 37,046. \ 

13* XOL, IX. ^^ 
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9. Battle of Hcdgcley Moor in Northumberland, 29 April 
1463, between John Nevil viscount Montague on the part of 
king Edward IV. and the lords Hungerford and Roos on the 
part of Henry VI. The Yorkists victorious. Killed 108. 

10. Battle of Hexham, 15 May 1463, between viscount 
Montague and King Henry. The king defeated. Lords 
Roos and Hungerford taken prisoners, and afterwards behead- 
ed. KiUed 2024. 

11. Battle of Hedgecote four miles from Banbury, 25 July 
1469, between William Herbert earl of Pembroke on the part 
of king Edward, and the lords Fitzburg and Latimer and sir 
John Conyers on the part of king Henry. The Lancastrians 
defeated. Killed 5009. 

12. Battle of Stamford in Lincolnshire, 1 Oct. 1469, between 
sir Robert Wells and king Edw^ard ; in which the former was 
defeated and taken prisoner. The vanquished who fled, in 
oriler to lighten themselves threw away their coats, whence 
the place of combat was called Losecoatfieid, Killed 10,000. 

14. Battle of Bamet, on Easter-sunduy, 14 April, 1471, be- 
tween king Edward on the one side, and the earl of Warwick, 
the Marquis of Montague, and the carl of Oxford on the part 
of King Henry. The Lancastrians defeated ; the earl of 
Warwick and the marquis of Montague slain. KiUed 10,300. 

15. Battle of Tewksbury, 3 May 1471, between king Ed- 
ward and queen Margaret, The queen defeated, and she 
and her son prince Edward taken prisoners. On the next day 
tlie prince was murdered by king Edward and his brothers. 
Killed 3,032. Shortly afterwards, in an action between tlie 
bastard son of lord Falconbridge and some Londoners, 1092 
persons were killed. 

16. Battle of Bos worth in Leicestershire, 22 August 1485, 
between king Richard III. and Henry earl of Richmond, af- 
terwards king Henry VII. Richard defeated and slain. Killed 
on the part of Richard, 4,013 ; on the part of Richmond, 181. 

The total number of persons who fell in the contest between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster was Ninety-one Thousand 
and Twenty-six. Mal. 

VOL. VI. 

KING HENRY VIU. 

F. 11. ffave broke their bach vjith laying ^,ianors on thern] So 
'ii\ King John : 

** Ra.sh, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
'* Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 
.** Bearing their birth-rights proudly on their bach, 
• To make a hazard of new fortunes here.'* 
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Again^ in Camden's Hemains, 1605 : " There was a 
nobleman merrily conceited, and riotously given, that having 
lately sold a manor of an hundred tenements, came ruffling 
into the court, saying, am not I a mighty man that bear an 
hundred houses on my backe .'" Mal. 

P. 23. — Leave these retnnatits 

Of fool, andfiather\ This does not allude to ^ihtfiath- 
ers anciently worn in the hats and caps of our countrymen, (a 
circumstance to which no ridicule could justly belong,) but to 
an effeminate fashion recorded in Greene's Farewell to Folly, 
1617 : from whence it appears that even young gentlemen 
carried fons offoathers in their hands : " — we strive to be 
counted womanish, by keeping of beauty, by curling the hair, 
by wearing plumes offoathers in our hands, which in wars, our 
ancestors wore on their b.eacls." Ste. 

The text may receive illustration from a passage in Nashe*s 
Life of lacke Wilton, 1594 : " At that time [viz. in the court 
(^King Henr}' VIII.] I was no common squire, no undertro- 
den torch-bearer, / had myfoather in my cap as big as a flag in 
theforetop, my French doublet gelte in the belly, as though 
(lyKe a pig readie to be spitted) all my guts had been pluckt 
out, a paire of side paned hose that hung down like t\;ro scales 
filled with Holland cheeses, my long stock that sate close to 
my dock, — my rapier pendant like a round sticke, &c. my 
biacke cloake of blacke cloth, ouerspreading my backe lyke a 
thornbacke or an elephantes eare ; — and in consummation of 
my curiositie,my handes without gloves,a// a more French," kc, 

RnsoN. 

P. 24. "^My barge stays /] The speaker is now in the 
King^s palace at Bridewell, from which he is proceeding by 
water to York-place, (Cardinal Wolsey's house,) now White- 
ball. Mal. 

V.*!^. "a little heated."] The King, on being discovered and 
desired by Wolsey to take his place, said that he would " first 
go and shift him : and thereupon, went into the Cardinal's bed- 
chamber, where was a great fire prepared for him, and there 
he new appareled himselfe witli rich and princely garments. 
And in the king's absence the dishes of the banquet were 
cleane taken away, and the tables covered with new and per- 
fomed clothes. — Then the king took his seat under the cloath 
rf estate, commanding every person to sit still as before ; 
and then came in a new banquet before his majestic of pwo 
hundred dishes, and so they passed the night in banqueting and 
dancing until morning." Cavendish's Life of Wolsey. Mal. 

P. S9. Tou^d venture an emballing .•] You wo\ild venture \jcy 
be distinguished by the ball, the ensign of roy^Vy. "io"*, 
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The Old Lady's jocularity, I am afraid, carries her beyond 
the bounds of decurum ; but her quibbling allusion is more 
easily comprehended than explained. Ritson. 

P. 60. To Asher-house, my lord of Winchester's,'] Shakspcarc 
forget that Wolscy was himself Bishop of Winchester, unless 
he meant to suv, \ou must confine yourself to that liouse which 
you possess as Bishop of Winchester. Asher, neai* Hamp- 
ton-Coui*t, was one of the houses belon^ng to that bishoprick. 

Mai.. 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, died Sept. 14, 1528, and Wol- 
sey held this see in comviendtwi, Esher therefore was his 
own house. Kebd. 

P.64. Or gild again the noble troops that waited 

Upon my smiles.'] The number of [xTsons who com- 
posed Cardinal Wolsey s household, was one liundred and 
eighty. Mal. 

r. 72. Ipsvitch,"] " The foundation-stone of the College 
which the Cardinal founded in this place, was discovered a 
few years ago. It is now in the Chapter-house of Christ^ 
Church, Oxford/' Seward's Anecdotes of distinguished Per- 
sons, &c. 1795. Stx. 

P. 73. — go tOt Jl^neel."] Queen Katharine's servants, after the 
divorce at Dunstable, and the Pope's curse stuck up at Dun- 
kirk, were directed to be sworn to scr\'e her not as a ^een, 
but as Princess Dowager. S»;mc refused to take the oath, and 
so were forced to leave her service ; and as for those who 
took it and stayed, slie would not be served by them, by 
which means she was slniost destitute of attendants. See 
Hall, fol. ei ■. Bishop Burnet says, all the women about her 
still called her Qjieen. Burnet, p. 162. Kebd. 

P. 74 This to my lord the ting ] This letter probably fell 
into the hands of Polydore Virgil, who was then in England, 
and has preserved it in the twenty-seventh book of his history. 
The following is Lord Herbert's translation of it : 

" My most dear lord, king, and husband, 
** The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot choose 
but, out of the love I bear you, advise you of your soul's 
health, which you ought to prefer before all considerations of 
the world or flesh whatsoever : for which yet you have cast 
me into many calamities, and yourself hito many troubles.— 
But I forgive you all, and pray God to do so likev^se. For 
the rest, I commend unto you Mary our daughter, beseeching 
you to be a good father to her, as I have heretofore desired. 
I must entreat you also to respect my maids, and give them 
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in xnarriagey (which is not much, they being but three,) and 
to all my other sei^vants a years pay besides their due, lest 
otherwise they should be unprovided for. Lastly, I make 
this vow, that mine eyes desire you above all things. Fare- 
well." Mal. 
The legal instrument for the divorce of Queen Katharine is 
still in being ; and among the signatures to it is that of Poly- 
dore VirgiL Ste. 

P. 82. Chan. Speak to the business,"] In the preceding scene 
•we have heard of the birth of Elizabeth, and from the conclu- 
sion of the present it appears that she is not yet christened. 
She was bom September 7, 1533, and baptized on the ]lth of 
the same month. Cardinal Wolsey was Chancellor of Eng- 
land from September 7, 15 16, to the ^5th of October, 1530, on 
which day the seals were given to Sir Thomas More. He 
held them till the 20th of May, 1533, when Sir Thomas Aud- 
ley was appointed Lord Keeper. He therefore is the person 
here introduced ; but Shakspeare has made a mistake in 
calling him Lord Chancellor, for he did not obtain that title till 
the January after the birth of Elizabeth. Mal. 

CORIOLANUS. 

P. 30. — in Galen"] An anachronism of near 650 years. Me- 
ncnius flourished Anno U. C. 260, about 492 years before the 
birth of our Saviour. Galen was bom in the year of our Lord 
ISO, flourished about the year 155 or 160, and lived to the 
year 200. Grey. 

— empiricutick,] The old co^ies^evipiriciqutique. '* The 
roost sovereign prescription in Galen (says Menenius) is to 
this news but empiricutici : an adjective evidently formed by 
the author from empiric fempirique, Fr.) a quack." Ritson. 

VOL. VII. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

P. 29. '—though you bite so sharp at reasons, tS^c] Here is a 
wretched quibble between reasons and raisins, which, in 
Shakspeare 's time, were, I believe, pronounced alike. Dog- 
berry, in Much Ado about Nothing, plays upon the same 
words : *' If Justice cannot tame you, she shall never weigh 
more reasons in her balance." And FalstafF says, " If reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion, I." Mal. 

P. 80. JIov) the devil luxury, fxith his fat rump, and potatoe 
fin^er^ ticklesr these together^ Luxuria was the appropriate 
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term used by the school divines, to express the sin of iiieono 
tinencc, which according-ly is called luxury in all our old En- 
glish writers. Hence, in King Leiir, our author uses the 
word in tliis j)articular sense : 

" To*t, Luxury^ ]>ell-mcll, for I want soldiers.'* 

But why is luxury^ or lasciviousness said to have a potatoe 
Jin^cr P — This root, which was in our r.uthor's time but new- 
ly imported from America, was considered as a rare exotick, 
and esteemed a very strong* provocative As the plant is so 
common now, it may entertain the rei>der to see how it is 
described by Gerard, in his Herbal, 1597, p. 780 : 

" This plant, which is called of some Skyrrits of Peru, is 

generally of us called Potatus, or Potatoes. — There is not any 
lat hath written of this plant ; — therefore, I refer the de- 
scription thereof unto those that shall hereafter have further 
knowledge of the same. They are used to be eaten roasted 
in the ashes. Howsoever they be dressed, they comfort, 
nourish, and strengthen the bodie, procure bodily lust, and that 
with great greediness^ 

Shakspeare alludes to this quality of potatoes in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor : " Let the sky rain potatoes, hul kissing 
comfits, and snow ei-ingoes ; let a tempest of provocation come." 

Collins. 
P, 83 ^the dreadful spout, 

Which shiptnen do the hurricano call,"] A particular ac- 
count of '* a spout," is given in Captain John Smith's Sea 
Grammar, quarto, 16.i7 : " A spout is, as it were, a small rir- 
cr falling entirely from the clouds, like one of our water- 
spouts, which make the sea, where it falleth, to rebound in 
flashes exceeding high ; i. e. in the language of Shakspeare to 
dizzy the ear of Neptune, Stb. 

VOL. VIII. 

KING LEAH. 

P. 1 9. And ivell are 'uorth the luant that you have vyanted.J You 
are well deser\'ing of the want of dower that you are without. 
So, in 7'he Third Part of King Henry VI. Act IV. sc.i : « Though 
I vjant a kingdom," i. e. though I am without a kingndom. 
Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 137 : " Anselm was expelled 
the realm, and vjantedihe whole profits of his bishoprick," i. e. 
he did not receive the profits, &c. Tollbt. 

P. 26. That can my speech diffuse,"] We must suppose that 
Kent advances looking on his disguise. This circumstance 
very naturally leads to his speech, which otherwise would 
have no very apparent introduction. J[f I can change n^ 
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ipeech as 'tvell as I have changed my dress. To diffuse speech, 
signifies to disorder it, and so to disguise it. Ste. 

P. 32. Which they iviil make an obedient father."] Which, is on 
this occasion used with two deviations from present lan- 
guage. It is referred, contrary to the rules of grammarians, 
to the pronoun J, and is employed according to a mode now 
obsolete, for vihom, the accusative case of uAo. Ste. 

P. 34. That these hot tears, lStcS\ I will transcribe this pas- 
sage from the first edition, that it may appear to those who 
are unacquainted with old books, wliat is the difficulty of re- 
vision, and what indulgence is due to those that endeavour to 
Tcstore corrupted passages. — " That these hot tears, that 
breake from me perforce, should make the worst blasts and fogs 
upon the untender woundings of a father's curse, peruse every 
sense about the old fond eyes, be weep this cause again,'' &c. 

JoH. 
P. 45. " —am/ shall find time 

From, this enorm,ous state,— seeking to give 
Losses their remedies .•] I confess I do not understand 
this passage, unless it may be considered as divided parts of 
Cordelia's letter, which he is reading to himself by moonlight : 
it certwnly conveys the sense of what she would have said. 
In reading a letter, it is natural enough to dwell on those 
circHmstances in it that promise the change in our afiairs 
'which we most wish for ; and Kent having read Cordelia's 
assurances that she will find a time to free the injured from 
the enormous misrule of Regan, is willing to go to sleep with 
that pleasing reflection uppermost in his mind. But this is 
mere conjecture. Ste. 

P. 48. Of Bedlam beggars,"] Randle Holme, in his Academy 
of Arms and Blazon, has the following passage descriptive of 
this class of vagabonds : " The Bedlavi is in the same garb, 
with a long staff, and a cow or ox-horn by his side ; but his 
cloathing is more fantastick and ridiculous ; for, being a road- 
man, he is madly decked and dressed all over with rubins, 
feathers, cuttings of cloth, and what not ? to make him seem 
a mad-man, or one distracted, when he is no other than a dis- 
sembling knave." 

In The Bell-man of London, by Decker, 5th edit. 1640, is 
another account of one of these characters, under the title of 
an Abraham.'Man : " —he sweares he hatli been in Bed- 
lam, and will talke frantickely of purpose : you see pinnes stuck 
in sundry places of his naked flesh, especially in his arm,es, 
'which paine he gladly puts himselfe to, only to make you be- 
lieve he is out of his wits. He calls himselfe by the name of 
J^oore Tom, and comming near any body cries out, Foore Tow, 
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is a-coU. Of these Abrahain-men, some be exceeding meiry, 
and doe nothing but sing songs fashioned out of their own 
braines : some will dunce, others will doe nothing but either 
laugh or weepe : others are dogged, and so suUen both in 
loke and speech, that spying but a small company in a house, 
they boldly and bluntly enter, compelling the s ervants through 
feare to give them what they demand." Ste. 

P.52. Corn. What trumpets that ? 

^eg, J know't, tny sister's .•] Thus, in Othello : 
" The Moor, — I know nis trumpet." 

It should seem from both these passages, and others that 
might be quoted, that the approach of great personages was 
announced by some distinguishing note or tune appropriately 
used by their own trumpeters. Cornwall knows not the 
present sound ; but to Regan, who had often heard her sis- 
ter's trumpet, the first flourish of it was as familiar as was that 
of the Moor to the ears of Iago« - St b. 

P. 87. There^s your press -money.'] It is evident fmm the 
whole of this speech, that Lear fancies himself in a battle : 
but, There^s your press -m,oneyhsiS not been properly explained. 
It means the money which was paid to soldiers when they 
were retained in the King's service ; and it appears from 
some ancient statutes, and particularly 7 Henry VII. c. I.%nd3 
Henry VIII. c. 6. that it was felony in any soldier to with- 
draw himself from the King's service after receipt of this 
money, without special leave. On the contrary, he was oblig- 
ed at all times to hold himself in readiness. The term is fvom 
the French " prest,'* ready. It is written prest in King Henry 
Vllth's Book of household expences still preserved in the Ex- 
chequer. This may serve also to explain the following pas- 
sage in Act V. sc. ii : " And turn our im,prest lances in our 
eves ;" and in Hamlet^ Act I. sc. i ; " Why such im,press of 
sdlp Wrights ?" Douce. 

P. ^9. — This a good block .?] Upon tlie king's saying, Ifvill 
preach to thee, tlie poet seems to have meant him to pull off 
his hat and keep turning it and feeling it in the attitude of one 
^f the preachers of those times, (whom I have seen so repre- 
sented in ancient prints,) till the idea ofjelt^ which the good 
kat or block was made of, raises the stratagem in his brain of 
shoeing a troop of horse with a substance soft as that which 
he held and moulded between his hands. This makes him 
start from his preachment. Block anciently signified the 
kead part of the liat, or the thing on 'which a hat is formed, and 
sometimes tlie hat itself.-— See Much Ado about Nothing : 
•* He wears his faith but as the fashion of his hat ; it changes 
with the next^/cci.*' Ste. 
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HAMLET. 



P. 7* — fl*, by the same co-mart,"] Co-mart is, I suppose, a 
joint bargain, a word perhaps of our poet's coinage. A m,art 
signifying' a great fair or market, he would not have scrupled 
to have written— fo ittorf, in the sense of to make a bargain. In 
the preceding speech we find vnart used for bargain or purchase. 

Mal. 

P. 37. And aU -we mourn for.'\ The ridicule of this char- 
acter is here admirably sustained. He would not only be 
thought to have discovered this intrigue by his own sagaci- 
ty, but to have remarked all the stages of Hamlet's disorder, 
from his sadness to his raving, as regularly as his physician 
could have done ; when all the while the madness was only 
feigned. The humour of this is exquisite from a man who 
tells us, with a confidence peculiar to small politicians, that 
he could find 

■** Where truth was hid, though it were hid indeed 

" Within the centre." Warb. 

p. 42. .an aiery of children, ^c."] Relating to play hous- 
es then contending, the Bankside, the Fortune, Sec. played 
by the children of his majesty's chapel. Pope. 

It relates to the young singing men of the chapel royal, or 
St. Paul's, of the former of whom perhaps the earliest men- 
tion occurs in an anonymous puritanical pamphlet, 1569, en- 
titled The Children of the Chapel stript and whipt : " Plaies 
will neuer be supprest, while her maiesties unfledged min- 
ions flaunt it in silkes and sattens. They Iiad as well be at 
their popish seruice in the deuil's garments," &c.-i-Again, 
ibid : ** Euen in her maiesties cliapel do these pretty upstart 
youthes profane the Lordes day by the lasciuious writhing 
of their tender limbes, and gorgeous decking of their appa- 
rell, in feigning bawdie fables gathered from the idolatrous 
heathen poets," &c. Ste. 

P. 50. To be, or not to 6e,] Of this celebrated soliloquy, 
which bursting from a man distracted with contrariety of 
^sires and overwhelmed with the magnitude of his own 
purposes, is connected rather in the speaker's mind, than on 
nis tongue, I shall endeavour to discover the train, and to 
show how one sentiment produces another. 

Hamlet, knowing himself injured in the most enormous 
and atrocious degree, and seeing no means of redress, but 
such as must expose him to the extremity of hazard, medi- 
tates on his situation in this manner : Before I can form any 
rational scheme of action under this pressure of distress, it 

13 VOL. IX. 
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is necessary to decide, whether, after our present state, we 
are to be, or not to be. That is the question, which, as it 
ahall be answered, will determine, -whether Uia rutbler^ and 
more suitable to the dignity of reason, to oujfer the otUrageo 
cffortwie patiently, or to take arms against them, and by 
opposing end them, thottgh perhaps with the loss of Ufe« 
If to die, were to steep, no more, and by a sleep to end the 
miseries of our nature, such a sleep were devoutly to bevuh" 
ed : but if to sleep in death, be to dream, to retain our 
powers of sensibility, we must pause, to consider, in that 
sleep of death -what dreams may come. This consideration 
•makes calamity so long endured ; for -who -would hear the 
vexations of life, which might be ended by a bare bodkin^ 
but that he is afraid of something in unknown futurity ? 
This fear it is that gives efficacy to conscience, which, by 
turning the mind upon this regard^ chills the ardour of reso- 
iution, checks the vigour of enterprize, and makes the CW' 
rent of desire stagnate in inactivity. 

We noay suppose that he would have applied these gene* 
ral observations to his own case, but that he discovered 
.Ophelia. Jok. 

Dr. Johnson's explication of the first five lines of this pas- 
jBage is surely wrong. Hamlet is not deliberating whether 
.after our present state we are to- exist or not, but whether 
he should continue to live, or put an emi to his life : as ii 
pointed out by the second and the three following lines, 
ivhich are manifestly a paraphrase on the first : ** whether 
*tis nobler in the mind to suner, &c. or to take arms." The 
question concerning our existence in a future state is not 
considered till tlie tenth line :— *' To sleep ! perchance, to 
.4ream /*' &c. Mai** 

P. 57. -'-'^The dumb sho-w follows,"] and appears to contain 
-every circumstance of the murder of Hamlet's father. Now 
there is no apparent reason why the Usurper should not be as 
■much affected by this mute representation of his crimes,as he 
is afterwards when the same action is accompanied by words. 

I once conceived this might have been a kind of direction 
io the players, which was from mistake inserted in the edi- 
tions ; but the subsequent conversation between Hamlet and 
■Pphelia, entirely destroys such a notion. Pye. 

I cannot reconcile myself to the exhibition in dumb show, 
preceding the interlude, which is injudiciously introduced 
hy the author, and should always be omitted on the stag^ ; 
as we cannot well conceive why the mute representation of 
%iB crime should not affect as much the conscience of the 
diking, as the sc^ne that follows it. M. Masow. 
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P. 81. — — M« otolvfaa a baker' a daughter."] This is a com- 
mon story amongst the vulgar in Gloucestershire, and is 
thus related : '* Our Saviour went into a baker's shop 
where they were baking, and asked for some bread to eat. 
The mistress of the shop immediately put a piece of dough 
into the oven to bake for him ; but was reprimanded by her 
daughter, who insisting that the piece of dough was too 
large, reduced it to a very small size. The dough, howev- 
er, immediately afterwards began to swell, and presently be- 
came of a most enormous size. Whereupon the baker's 
daughter cried out, ' Heugh, beugh, heugh,* which owl-like 
noise probably induced our Saviour for her wickedness to 
transform her into that bird." ThVs story is often related to 
children, in order to deter them from such illiberal behaviour 
to poor people. Do ucb. 

P. 82. Like to a murdering piecei\ The small cannon; 
which are, or were used in the forecastle, half^deck, or 
steerage of a ship of war, were within this century, called 
murdering'piecea. Ma l . 

Perhaps what is now, from the manner of it, called a 
twivel It is mentioned in Sir T. Roes Voiage to the E. In- 
dies, at the end of Delia Valle's Travels, 1665 : « —the 
East India company had a very little pinnace. ..mann'd she 
was with ten men, and had only one small murdering-piece 
within her." Probably, it was never charged with a single 
ball> but always with shot, pieces of old iron, &c. Ritson. 

P. 84. There* 8 rosemary , that* b for remembrance ;^and there 
is pansiee, that's for thoughts."] Pansies is for thoughts ; be- 
cause of its name, Pensees ; but why rosemary indicates re- 
tnembrancef except that it is an ever-green, and carried at fu- 
nerals, I have not discovered. Joh. 

Bosemary was anciently supposed to strengthen the mem- 
oiy, and was not .only carried at funerals, but worn at wed- 
dings. Stb. 

P. 85. There"* s fennel for you, and columbines .•] Greene, in 
his Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 1620, cslIU fennel, women's 
weeds .* ** fit generally for that sex, sith while they are 
maidensi they wish wantonly.*' Ste. 

Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom on account of the 
horns in its nectaria, which are remarkable in this plant. 
It was also emblematical of forsaken lovers. Whitb. 

Ophelia gives her fennel and columbines to the king. 

Mal. 
p. 85. — — ^Aere** rue for you /] Ophelia iiieaiis» I 
that the Queen may with pecuUar propinety mi " 
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when she solicits pardon for that crime which the has so 
much occasion to rue and repent of, call her rue, herb of 
grace, 

Ophelia, after having* given the Queen rue to remind her of 
the aorrvw and contrition she ought to feel for her incestuous 
marriage, tells her, she may wear it with a tUgerence, to 
distinguish it from that worn by Ophelia herselt; because 
her tears flowed from the loss of a father, those of the Queen 
ought to flow for her guilt. Mal. 

P. 85. Tliere^i a daisy .*3 CSreene, in his Quip for an Up- 
start Courtier, has explained the significance of this flower : 
** —Next them grew the ditsembling daine, to warne such 
light-of-love wenches not to trust every faire promise that 
such amorous bachelors make them." Hbnley. 

The violet is t!ius characterized in an old collection of 
Sonnets : 

" Violet is for faithfulneose, 

" Which in me shall abide ; 
" Hoping likewise that from your heart 
" You will not let it slide." Mal. 

p. 94. — — .fo play at lorgato xvith them ?"] This is a game 
played in several parts of England even at this time. A 
stake is fixed into the ground ; those who pla^, throw log- 
gato at it, and he that is nearest the stake, wins : I have 
seen it played in different counties at tlieir sheep-shearing 
feasts, where the winner was entitled to a black fleece, 
which he afterwards presented to the farmer's maid to spin 
for the purpose of making a petticoat, and on condition that 
she knelt down on the fleece to be kissed by all the rusticks 
present. Ste. 

A loggatgTonnd,, like a skittle ground, is strewed with 
afthes, but is more extensive. A bowl much larger than the 
jack of the game of bowls is thrown first. The pins, which 
I believe are called loggata, are much thinner, and lighter at 
one extremity than the other. The bowl being first thrown, 
the players take the pins up by the thinner and lighter end, 
and fling them towards the bowl, and in such a manner that 
the pins may once turn round in the air, and slide with the 
thinner extremity foremost towards the bowl. The pina are 
about one or two and twenty inches long. Bloukt. 

p. 95. the age it grown eo picked,"] So wnorf, to 

aharp, says Sir T. Hanmer, very properly ; but there was, I 
think, about that time, a picked shoe, that is, a 9^90 mfk a 
long pointed toe, in fashion, to which the allusion seems like- 
wise to be made. Every m^m now ia amart ; ond tvtffy man 
nm k a man ^ffiuMon, ioM* 
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This fashion of wearing shoes with long pointed toes was 
carried to such sxcess m England, that it was restrained at 
last by proclamation so long ago as the fifth year of Edward 
IV. when it was ordered, " that the beaks or pykes of shoes 
and boots should not pass two inches, upon pain of cursing 
by the clergy, and forfeiting twenty shillings, to be paid, one 
noble to the king, another to the cordwainers of London, and 
the third to the chamber of London :— and for other coun- 
tries and townes the like order was taken.— 'Before this 
time, and since the year 1482, the pykes of shoes and boots 
were of such length, that they, were fain to be tied up to the 
knee with chains of silver, and gilt, or at least silken laces."' 

9tb", 

P. 100. mutines in the bilboes,'] The bilboes is a bar oF 

iron with fetters annexed to it, by which mutinous or disor- 
derly sailors were anciently linked together. The word is 
derived from Bilboa, a place in Spain where instruments of 
steel were fabricated in the utmost perfection. To under- 
stand Shakspeare*s allusion completely, it should be known, 
that as these fetters connect the legs of the offenders very 
close together, their attempts to rest must be as fruitless as 
those oi Hamlet, in whose mind tJierc ivas a kind of Jighting^ 
that -would not let him sleep Every motion of one must dis- 
turb his partner in confinement. The bilboes are still shown 
in the Tower of London, among the otl^r spoils of the SpaU'i^ 
ish Armada. Ste»' 

P. 111. And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest /] Let us. 
review for a moment the behaviour of Uamlet, on the 
strength of which Horatio founds this eulogy, and recom* 
mends him to the patronage of angels. 

Hamlet, at the command of his fatliep's ghost, undertakes* 
with ^seeming alacrity to revenge the murder ; and declares- 
he will banish all other thoughts from his mind. He makes, 
however, but one efibrt to keep his word, and that is, whea 
he mistakes Polonius for the king. On another occasion^ 
he defers his piu'pose till he can find an opportunity of 
taking his uncle when he is least prepared for death, that he 
may insure damnation to his soul. I'hough he assassinated 
Polonius by accident, yet he deliberately procures the execu- 
tion) of his school-fellows, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern^ 
who appear not, from any circumstances in this play, to have 
been acquainted with the treacherous purposes of the man • 
date they were employed to carry. To embitter their, fate, 
and hazard their punishment beyond the grave, he denies 
them even the few moments necessary for a brief confession 
of their sins. Their end (as he declares in a subsequent con- 
veraation with Horatio) g^ves him no coaceni) foit \aki^^^^^^^^ 

13» YOL. IX, 
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ded themselves into the service,and he thought he had a right 
to destroy them. From his brutal conduct toward Ophelia, he 
is not less accountable for her distraction and death. He in- 
terrupts the funeral designed in honour of this lady, at which 
both the King and Queen were present ; and, by such an 
outrage to decency, renders it still more necessary for the 
usurper to lay a second stratagem for his life, though the 
first had proved abortive. He insults the brother of the 
dead, and boasts of an affection for his sister, which, before, 
he had denied to her face ; and yet at this very time must 
he considered as desirous of supporting the character of a 
inadman, so thattlic openness of his confession is not to be 
imputed to him as a virtue. He apologizes to Horatio after- 
wards for the absurdity of this behaviour, to which, he says, 
he was provoked by that nobleness of fraternal grief, which, 
indeed, he ought rather to have applauded than condemned. 
Dr Johnson has observed, that to bring about a reconciliation 
with Laertes, he has availed himself of a dishonest fallacy.; 
and to conclude, it is obvious to the most careless specta- 
tor or reader, that he kills the King at last to revenge him- 
self, and not his father. 

The late Dr. Akenside once observed to me, that the con- 
duct of Hamlet was everv wav unnatural and indefensible, 
unless he were to he regarded as a young man whose intel- 
lects were in some degree impaired by his own misfortunes ; 
by the death of his father, the loss of expected sovei'eignty, 
and a sense of shame resulting from the hasty and incestu- 
ous marriage of his mother. Ste. 

Some of the charges here brought against Hamlet, appear 
to me questionable at least, if not unfounded. In the novel on 
which this play is constructed, the ministers who by the 
king's order accompanied the young prince to England, and 
carried with them a packet in which his death was concert- 
ed, were apprized of its contents ; and therefore we may 
presume that Shakspeare meant to describe their representa- 
tives, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, as equally criminal ; 
as combining with the King to deprive Hamlet of his life. 
Uis procuring their execution therefore does not with cer- 
tainty appear to have been unprovoked cruelty, and nugkt 
have been considered by him as necessary to h\^ future aafi' 
ty ; knowing, as he must have known, that they had devo- 
ted themselves to the service of the King in whatever he 
should command. 

I do not perceive that he is accountable for the madneai 
of Ophelia. He did not mean to kill her father, when con- 
cealed behind the arras, but the King ; and still less did he 
intend to deprive her of her reason and her life : her sabsc- 
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quent distraction therefore can no otherwise be laid to his 
charge, than as an unforeseen consequence from his too ar- 
dently pursuing the object recommended to him by his 
father* 

He appears to have been induced to leap into Ophelia's 
grave, not with a design to insult Laertes, but from his love 
to her, (which then he had no reason to conceal,) and from 
the bravery of her brother* 8 grief, which excited him (not to 
condemn that brother, as has been stated, but) to vie with 
him in the expression of affection and sorrow. 

When Hamlet says, " the bravery of his grief did put me 
into a towering paasion,*' I think, he means, into a lofty ex- 
pression (not of resentment, but) of «o?tow. 

i may also add, that he neither assaulted nor insulted La- 
ertes, till that nobleniun had xursed him, and seized him by 
the throat. Mal. 

OTHELLO. 

P.5. Afellom) almost damned in a fair wj/e] That Cassio was 
married is not sufficiently implied in these words, since they 
mean,according to lago's licentious manner of expressing him- 
self, no more than a man 'very near being married.' This seems 
to have been the case in respect of Cassio. — Act IV. sc. i, lago 
speakin? to him of Bianca, says — ** Why, the cry goes, that 
you shaU marry her.*' Cassio acknowledges that such a report 
had been raised, and adds, " This is the monkey's own giving 
out : she is persuaded I will marry her, out of her own love 
and self-flattery, not out of my promise." lago then, having 
heard this report before, very naturally circulates it in his pres- 
ent conversation with Roderigo. If Shakspeare, however, de- 
signed Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus, (where Cassio had 
not yet been, and had therefore never seen her,) lago cannot 
be supposed to allude to the report concerning his marriage 
with her, and consequently this part of my argument must fall 
to the ground. 

Had Shakspeare, consistently with lago's character, meant 
to make him say that Cassio was " actually damn*d in being 
married to a handsome woman," he would have made him say 
it outright, and not have interposed the palliative almost. 
Whereas what he says at present amounts to no more than that 
(however near his marriage) he is not yet completely damned, 
because he is not absolutely married. The succeeding parts of 
lago's conversation sufficiently evince that the poet thought no 
mode of conception or expression too brutal for the character. 

Stk* 

P. 10. Js double as the duie's"] The double voice of Brabtntio 
refers to the opinion, which (u being a magnijicof he 
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less entitled to^ than the duke himself,) either , of nultifyingthe 
marriage of his daughter, contracted without his consent ; mr, 
of subjecting Othello to fine and imprisonment, for having se- 
duced an heiress. Hbhlby. 

P. 17. Wherein of antres vatt, fcc] Whoever ridicules this 
account of the progress of love, shows his ignorance, not only 
of history, but of nature and manners. It is no wonder that, in 
any age, or in any nation, a lady, recluse, timorous, and deli- 
cate, should desire tohear of events and scenes which she could 
never see, and should admire the man who had endured dan- 
gers, and performed actions, which, however great, were yet 
magnified by her timidity. J oh. 

P. 17. Of the cannibals that each other car,] These lines 
have been considered by Pope, and others, as the interpolation 
of the players, or at least vulgar trash, which Shakspeare ad- 
mitted merely to humour the lower part of his audience. But 
the case was probably the very reverse, and the poet ratlier 
meant to recommend his play to the more curious and refined 
among his auditors, by alluding here to some of the most ex- 
traordinary passages in Sir Walter Raleigh's celebrated voy- 
age to Guiana, performed in \S95 : in which nothing excited 
more universid attention, than the accounts which he brought 
from the new world of the cannibals, Amazons, and especisdly 
of the nation 

** whose heads 

" Do grow beneath their shoulders." 

Hear his own solemn relation : " Next unto the Arvi" [a 
river, which he says falls into the Orenoque or Oronoko] 
" are two rivers, Atoica and Caora ; and on that brancli) 
which is called Caora, are a nation of people, whose heads 
appear not above their shoulders ; which though it nay be 
thought a mere fable, yet for mine own part I am resolved it 
is true, because every childe in the province of Arroiqia and 
Canurl affirme the same : they are called Ewaipanoma ; they 
are reported to have their eyes in their shoulders, and their 
inouthes in the middle of their breasts, and that a long traine 
of haire groweth backward betweene their shoulders," Sec. 

As for the Anthropophagi, or cannibals « that each other 
eat/* the same celebrated voyaj? er tells us : « At one of the 
outlets of the Orenoque, we leu on the rFght hand of us aiit» 
tion of inhumaine canibals,*' [p. 659.1 And in the second voj« 
age to Guiana, in 1596, published also by Sir Walter, one of 
the nations, called Ipaios, are thus described : *' They are but 
few, but very cruel to their enemies ; for they bind, and eat 
them alive peeceroeale. — These Indians, because thej ecte 
them whom they kill, use no poyson.** P.. 
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P. 19. That the bruised heart nvas pierced through the ear,"] 
Shakspeare was continually changing his first expression for 
another, either stronger or more uncommon ; so that very often 
the reader who has not the same continuity or succession oi 
ideas, is at a loss for its meaning. Many of Shakspeare's un- 
couth strained epithets maybe explained, by going back to the 
obvious and simple expression, which is most likely to occur to 
the mind in that state. I can imagine the first mode of expres- 
sion tliat occurred to the poet was this : 

" The troubled heart was never cured by words." 
To g-ive it poetical force he altered the phrase : 

" The wounded heart was never reached through the ear." 

Wounded heart he changed to broken^ and that to bruised, as a 
more common expression. Reached he altered to touched, and 
the transition is then easy to pierced, i.e. thoroughly touched. 

Sir J. Reynolds. 

P. 43. A Florentine more kind and honest"] In consequence of 
this line, a doubt has been entertained concerning the country 
of la^. Cassio was undoubtedly a Florentine, as appears by 
the first scene of the play, where he is expressly called one. 
That lago was a Venetian, is proved by a speech in the third 
scene of \ct III, and by what he says in Act V, after having 
stabbed Roderigo. Mal. 

P. 66. Have you scored me ?"] To score originally meant no 
more than to cut a notch upon a tally, or to mark out a form by 
indenting it on any substance. But it was soon figuratively 
used for setting a braiid or tnark of disgrace on an}' one. ** Let 
us score their backs," says Scarus, in Antony and Cleopatra ; 
and it is employed in the same sense on the present occasion. 

Ste. 

P. 83. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — ] The abrupt- 
ness of this soliloquy makes it obscure. The meaning, I think, 
if this :— I am here (says Othello in his mind) overwhelmed 
with horror. What is the reason of this perturbation ? Is it 
want of resolution to do justice ? Is it the dread of shedding 
blood ? No ; it is not the action that shocks me, but ** it is the 
cause, it is the cause, my soul ; let me not name it to you, ye 
chaste stars ! it is the cause." J oh. 

P. 83. Thi» sorronl's heavenly'] Perhaps the poet would not 
have retained both these images, had he pubUshed the play 
hhaielf, though in the hurry of composition he threw them 
both open .paper. The first seems adopted from ^e fabulous 
history of the crocodile, the second from a passage in the 
scripture. Ste. 

» Whom the Lord loveth be chastHietih'* M . HMpm 
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P. 90. '^the ice-hrook's temfer] The particular name of the 
ice-brook may be clrtermincd by the following passagfe in Mar- 
tial. It was undoubtedly the brook orriviilet called Salo (now 
Xalon,) near Hilbilis in Ccltiberia. In this the Spaniards 
plunp^d all their swords and other weapons while hot from the 
fbrj^ ; and to the icy quality of the waters, they were in- 
debted for their stubborn temper : 

« S?evo Bilbllin optimam metallo 

" Et fcrro Plateam suo sonantem, 

" Quaro^t/r/tf tenui sed inquieto 

" Armorum Salo temper at or ambit. ** Sti. 

P. 90. O iil'Starr'd wench /] AVench orifpnally sigfniiied only 
a youn^ woman The word is used without any dishonourable 
meaning in the Bible : " Now Jonathan and ^ himaaz stayed 
by En-ropcl ; (for they migrht not be seen to come into the 
citv :) and a wench went and told them ; and they went and 
told king David." 2 Sam. xvii. 17. Ste. 

P 92. Like the base Judean ] I am satisfied that Shakspeare 
is here alluding to Herod, who in a fit of blind jealousy threw 
awav such a jewel of a wife as Marinmne. The story was 
likewise verv obvious, for, in the year 16^3 the lady Elizabeth 
Carew published a tragt:dy called Mariam, the fair Queen of 
Jewry. Thbo. 

By the Judean is meant Herod, ^^ho9e usage to Mariamne 
is so apposite to the speaker's case, that a more proper in- 
stance could not be thought of The metaphorical term of a 
pearl for a fine woman, is so common as scarce to need exam- 
ples. In Troilus and Cressida, a lover says of hit mistress— 
** Why, she's a pearl, whose price,** &c. Warb. 

I cannot join with the learned critics in conceiving this pas- 
sage to refer to the well-known story of Herod and Mariamne. 
The poet might just as fairly be supposed to have alluded to 
that of Jephthah and his daughter Othello, in detestadon of 
what he had done, seems to compare himself to another person 
who had thrown away a thing of value, with some circum- 
stances of the meanest villainy, which the epithet bate seems 
to imply in its general sense, though it is sometimes used for 
low or mean. The crime of Herod surely deserves a mors 
aggravated distinction. For though in every crime, great as 
well as small, there is a degree of baseness, yet the fiuiis agi- 
tatus amor, such as contributed to that of Herod, seems to adc 
a stronger word to characterize it : as there was spirit it 
least in what he did, though the spirit of a fiend, and tfie edL» 
thet bate would better suit w^th petty larceny than royal goilt 
Besides, the simile appears to me too apposite almost to te 
used on the occasion, and is little more than bringing Am ft0t 
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intp comparbon with itself. Each through jealousy had de- 
stroyed aa iimoceDt wife, circumstances so parallel, as hardly 
to admit of that variety which we generally find in one allu- 
siofiy which is meant to illustrate another, and at the same 
time to appear as more than a superfluous ornament. I have 
read in some book, as ancient as the time of Shakspeare, the 
following tale ; though at present I am unable either to 
recoUect the title of the piece, or the author *s name : 

*' A Jew, who had been prisoner for many yeai^s in distant 
parts, brought with him at his return to Venice a great num- 
ber of pearls, which he offered on the 'change among the 
merchants, and, one alone excepted, disposed of them to his 
satisfaction. On this peari, which was the largest ever shown 
at market, he had fixed an immoderate price, nor could be per- 
suaded to make the least abatement Many of the magnificoes, 
as well as traders, o^red him considerable sums for it, but he 
was resolute in his first demand. At last, after repeated and 
unsuccessful applications to individuals, be assembled tlie 
merchants of the city, by proclamation, to meet him on the 
Rialto, where he once more exposed it to sale on the former 
terms, but to no purpose. After having expatiated, for the 
last time, on the singular beauty and value of it, he threw it 
suddenly into the sea before them all.'* 

Though this anecdote may appear inconsistent with the ava- 
rice of a Jew, yet it sufficiently agrees with the spirit so re- 
markable at all times in the scattered remains of that vindic- 
tive nation. Stb. 
Shakspeare seems to allude to Herod in the play of Mari- 
amne : 

** I had but one inestimable^'«ue/— ^ 

•* Yet I in suddaine choler cast it downe, 

*' And dasht it all to pieces." Farmer. 



** IN regard to errata, it has been customary with not a few 
authors to acknowledge small mistakes, that they might escape 
the suspicion of gprcater, or perhaps to intimate that no greater 
could be detected. Both little and great (and doubtless there 
may be the usual proportion of both) are here exposed (with 
very few exceptions) to the candour and perspicacity of the 
reader, who needs not to be told that in fifteen volumes octavo, 
of intricate and variegated printing, gone through in the space 
of about twenty months, the most vigilant eyes must occasion- 
ally have been overwatched, and the readiest knowledge in- 
tercepted. The sight of the editors, indeed, was too much 
fatigued to encourage their engagement in fio VaVionicraft «l 
vision ; and they are likewise convinced \Wl va3M^l^l3aOut% 
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not alwajs qualified for their task ; but ioBteadof pointing^ out 
real mistakes, would have supposed the existence of such as 
were merely foimded on their own want of acquaintance with 
tlie peculiarities of ancient spelling' and lang^a^^ ; for even 
modern poetry has sometimes been in danger from the chances 
of their superintendance. He whose business it is to offer 
tliis unusual apolog^^, very well remembers to have been sit- 
ting with Dr. Johnson, when an ag^nt from a neighbouring 
press brought in the proof sheet of a republication, requesting 
to know whether a particular word in it was not corrupted. 
* So far from it, Sir, (replied the Doctor, wltli some harsh> 
ness,) that the word you suspect, and would displace, is con- 
spicuously beautiful where it stands, and is tlic only one that 
could have done the duty expected from it by Mr. Pope.' 

" These circumstances might be exemplified ; but the sub- 
ject is scarcely of consequence enough to be more than gene- 
rally stated to the reader, whose indulgence is again solicited 
on account of blemishes which in tlte course of an undertaking 
like this are unavoidable, and could not, at its conclusion, 
have been remedied but by the hazard of more extensive mis- 
chief ; — an indulgence, indeed, tliat will more readily be 
granted, and especially for the sake of the compositors, when 
it is understood, that, on an average, every page of the present 
work, including spaces, quadrats, points, and letters, is (to 
speak technically) composed of 2680 distinct pieces of metal, 
the misplacing of any one of which would inevitably cause a 
blunder." 

The above is extracted from the Advertisement prefixed to 
the London edition of 1793, the first by Dr. Reed. While it 
sliows tliat errors will escape in a work reputed the most cor- 
rect, and which had careful compositors, proof-readers, and edi- 
tors, with revision upon revision, it may be some apology for the 
printers of the present edition, if theirs is not altogether per- 
fect Though many errors doubtless have passed, we believe 
they are confined to literals, and venture to say that few, if 
any, w/ic/e words vary from the text we followed, which is 
Dr. Reed's tliird and last edition, in 21 vols. 8vo. 

We cannot refrain acknowledging the obligation we are 
under to William S. Shaw, esq of this town, who loaned 
us the copy, when none was to be purchased, and whose zeal 
in forwarding all literary pursuits is equalled by few in this 
countiy. Boston Publish Ea». 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 

Villia miretur vulgus, mihi flavus ApoUo 
Ppcula CasUUa pleaa ministretaqua. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 

EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TICHFIELD. 

Right Honourable^ 

X KNOW not how I shall offend in dedicating my un- 
polished lines to your lordship, or how the world will 
censure me for choosing so strong a prop to support 
so weak a burden, only if your honour seem but 
pleased, I account myself highly praised, and vow to 
take advantage of all idle hours,'till I have honoured 
you with some graver labour. But if the first heir 
of my invention prove deformed, I shall be sorry it 
had so noble a godfather, and never after ear so bar- 
ren a land, for fear it yield me still so bad a harvest. 
1 leave it to your honourable survey, and your honour 
to your heart's content, which I wish may always 
answer your own wish, and the world's hopeful ex- 
pectation. 

Your honour* s in all dutyj 

Will. Shaksfearjb. 
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TEN us AND ABONIS. 



£'VEN A8 the sun, with purple-coloured facet 
Had ta'en his last leave of the weeping mora, 
Hose-cheek*d Adonis iiied hitn to tne chase : 
Hunting he lov'd, but love he laugh'd to scorn. 

Sick-though ted Venus makes amain unto him,. 

And like a bold-fac*d suitor 'gins to woo him*. 

Thrice-fairer than myself ! (thus she began) 

The field's sweet flower ! sweet above compare ! 

Stain to all nymphs ! more lovely than a roan ! 

More white and red than doves or roses are ! 
Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith, that the world hath ending with thy life. 

Vouchsafe thou wonder ! to alight thy steed, 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow ; 
If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed, 
A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know. 
Here come and sit, where serpent never hisses. 
And being set, I'll smother thee with kisses. 

And yet not cloy thy lips with loaded satiety, 

Bat rather famish them amid their plenty ; 

Making them red and pale with fresh variety ; 

Ten kisses shon as one, one long as twenty. 
A summer's day will seem an hour but short, 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport. 
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With this she seizeth on his sweating palm', 

The precedent of pith and livelihood, 

And trembling in her passion calls it balm ; 

Earth's sovereign salve to do a goddess good. 
Being so enrag'd, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. 

Over one arm the lusty courser's rein. 

Under the other was the tender boy. 

Who blushM and pouted in a dull disdain^ 

With leaden appetite, unapt to toy. 
She red and hot. as coals of glowing fire. 
He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 

The studded bridle, on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fastens ; (O, how quick is love I) 
The steed is stalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove. 
Backward she push'd him, as she would be thru 
And govern'd him in strength, though not in lusl 

So soon was she along, as he was down. 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips : 
Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frowi 
And 'gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips : 
And kissing speaks, with lustful language brok< 
If thou wilt chide thy lips shall never open. 

He burns with bashful shame ; she, with her tear 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks. 
Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs. 
To fan and blow them dry again she seeks. 

He says she is immodest, blames her miss ; 

What follows more she smothers with a kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast. 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone. 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stufTt or prey be gone : 
Even so she kiss'd his brow, his cheek, his chin 
And where she ends, she doth anew begin. 

Forc'd to consent, but never to obey, 
Panting he lies, and breathing in her face ; 
She feedeth on the stream as on a prey. 
And calls it heavenly moisture ; air oi grace t 
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Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So tbey were dewM with such distilling showers. 

Look how a bird lies tangled in a net. 

So fasten'd in her arms Adonis lies : 

Pure shame and aw'd resistance made him fret ; 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes. 
Rain added to a river that is rank. 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

Still she entreats, and prettily entreats. 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 

Still he is sullen, still he lowers and frets, 

'Twixt crimson shame and angry ashy pale. 
Being red, she loves him best ; and being white. 
Her breast is bettered with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears. 

From his soft bosom never to remove. 

Till he take truce with her contending tears ; 
Which long have rain'd, making her cheeks all wet. 
And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin. 
Live a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who, being look'd on, ducks as quickly in ; 
So offers he to give what she did crave, 
But when his lips were ready for his pay. 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 

Never did passenger, in summer's heat. 
More thirst for drink, than she for this good turn 4 
Her help she sees, but help she cannot get. 
She bathes in water, yet in fire must burn. 

O pity, 'gan she cry, flint-hearted boy ! 

'Tis but a kiss I beg, why art thou coy f 

I have been woo'd, as I entreat thee now. 
Even by the stern and direful god of war. 
Whose sinewy neck in battle ne'er did bow. 
Who conquers where he comes in every jar ; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my slave. 
And begg'd for that which thou unask'd shall have. 

Over my altars hath he hung his lance. 
His batter'd shield, his- uncontrolled crest, 
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And fbr my sake hath learn'd to sport and daDC6» 

To coy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest. 
Scorning his churlish drum, and ensign red* 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed» 

Thus he that over-rul'd, I oversway'd. 
Leading him prisoner in a red rose chain : 
Strong temper'd steel, his stronger strength obeyed. 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 
O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might. 
For mast'ring her that foil'd the god of fight ! 

Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine» 
-TTho' mine be not so fair, yet they are red) 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine ; 
What seest thou on the ground ? hold up thy head : 
Look in mine eye-balls where thy beaht]^ llefs^ 
Then why not lips on lips since eyes oh eyei f 

Art thou a^ham'd to kiss ? Then wink again* 

And I will wink, so shall the day seem night ; 

Love keeps his revels where therfc be but twain ; 

Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight. 
These blue-vein'd violets whereon ^e leati, ' 
Never can blab, nor know they what we mean. 

The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unripe, yet may'st thou well be tasted ; 
Make use of time, let not advantage slip. 
Beauty within itself would not be wasted. 
Fair flowers that are not gathered in their prtmb, 
Rot and consume themselves in little tinie. 

Were I hard favour'd, foul, or wrinkled, old» 
lU-natur'd, crooked, churlish, harsh of voice. 
O'er- worn, despised, rheumatic and cold. 
Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice. 

Then might'st thou pause, for then I were not fbr thee ; 

But, having no defects, why dost abhor me ? 

Thou can'st not see one wrinkle in my brow. 
Mine eyes are grey, and bright, and quick in turning ; 
My beauty, as the spring doth yearly grow ; 
My flesh as soft and plump, my marrow burning ; 

My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt ; 

Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 
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Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green ; 

Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell'd hair, 

^ance on the sands, and yet no footing seen ; 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 
Not gross to sink, but light and will aspire. 

Witness this primrose-bank whereon I lie. 
The forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me : 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky 
From morn till night, even where I list to sport rae. 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou should'st think it heavy unto thee ? 

Is thine own heart to thine own face affected ? 

Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left ? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected. 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain of theft. 
Narcissus so himself, himself forsook. 
And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 

Torches are made to light, jewels to wear. 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauties for the use. 
Herbs for their smell, aiid sappy plants to bear ; 
Things growing to themselves are growth's abuse :^ 

Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth beauty ; 

Thou wert begot, to get it is thy duty. 

Upon the earth's increase why should*st thou feed. 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 
By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live, when thou thyself art dead : 
And so, in spite of death, thou dost survive, 
Jn that thy likeness still is left alive. 

By this the love-sick queen began to sweat, 
For where they lay the shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them : 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 
So he were like him^ and by Venus' side. 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright. 
And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye, 

CO Alluding to twinned cherries, apples, peaches, See. which^ccideiitUlv 
<i:row into each other. STEEVENS. 
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His low'ring brows o'erwhelming his fair sight, 
JAke misty vapours, when they blot the sky. 
Souring his cheeks, cries. Fie, no more of love. 
The sun doth bum my face, I must remove ! 

Ah me ! (quoth Venus) voung, and so unkind : 
What bare excuses mak st thou to be gone f 
I'll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun. 
ru make a shadow for thee of my hairs. 
If they burn too, Til quench them with my tears. 

■The sun that shines from heaven shines bat warm. 
And lo, I lie between the sun and thee ! 
The heat I have from thence doth little harm. 
Thine eye darts forth the iirc that bnmeth me, 
And, were I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heav'nly and this earthly sun. 

Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel f 
Nay more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth« 
Art thou a woman's son, and canst not feel 
What 'tis to love, how want of love tormenteth ? 
() ! had thy mother borne so bad a mind. 
She had not brought forth thee, but died ankind« 

What am I, that thou shouldst contemn me this ?> 

Or what great danger dwells upon my suit ! 

What were thy lips the worse tor one poor kiss ? 

Speak, fair : but speak fair words or else be mute. 
Give me one kiss, I'll give it thee again. 
And one for int'rest, if thou wilt have twain. 

Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone, 
Well-painted idol, image dull and dead ; 
Statue contenting but the eye alone. 
Thing like a man, but of no woman bred : 
Thou art no man, though of a man's complexion, 
For men will kiss even by their own direction. 

This said, impatience choaks her pleading tongue* 
And swelling passion doth provoke a pause ; 
■Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong, 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause ; 

•^?] Ccnteinptuously refuse me this favour MALONE. 
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Ahdnovirshe weeps, and now she fain would speak. 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand ; 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground ; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band ; 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound : 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone. 

She locks her lily fingers one in one. 

Fondling, saith she, since I have hemm'd thee here. 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
I'll be the park, and thou shalt be my deer, 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale. 
Graze on ray lips ; and if those bills be dry. 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 

Within this limit is relief enough. 
Sweet bottom grass, and high delightful plain. 
Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter thee from tempest and from rain. 
Then be my deer, since I am such a park. 
No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark. 

At this Adonis smiles, as in disdain. 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple : 
Love made those hollows, if himself were slain, 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple ; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie. 
Why there love liv'd, and there he could not die ; 

These loving caves, these round enchanted pits, 
Open'd their mouths to swallow Venus liking : 
Being mad before, how doth she now for wits ; 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking f 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn. 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee with scorn. 

Now which way shall she turn ? What shall she say f 
Her words are done, her woes the more increasing : 
The time is spent, her object will away, 
And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 

Pity, she cries, some favour, some remorse ! 

Away he springs, and hasteth to his horsev 
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But, lo ! from forth a copse that neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud, 
Adonis' trampling courser doth espy. 
And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud : 
The strong-ncck*d steed, being ty'd unto a tree, 
Breakcth his rein, and to her straight goes he. 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds. 
And now his woven girts he breaks asunder ; 
The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds. 
Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven's thunder :. 
The iron bit he crushes 'tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 

His ears up-prickM, his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass'd crest, ^ now stands an end ; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he send ; 
His eye, which glisters scornfully like fire, 
Shews his hot courage, and his high desire. 

Sometimes he trots, as if he told the steps, 

With gentle majesty and modest pride ; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps. 

As who would say, Lo ! thus my strength is try'd, 

And thus I do to captivate the eye. 

Of the fair breeder that is standing by. 

What recketh he his rider's angry stir. 

His flattering holla, or his Stand I say ? 

What cares he now for curb or pricking spur ? 

For rich caparisons or trappings gay ? 
He sees his love and nothing else he sees. 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 

Look when a painter who'd surpass the life. 

In limning out a well-proportion 'd steed, 

His art, with nature's workmanship at strife, 

As if the dead the living should exceed : 
So did his horse exceed a common one, 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 

Round-hoof'd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eyes, small head, and nostrils wide, 

[3I Compan'd is arch'd, A compass'd ctiling is a phrase yet in ose. 

MALONE. 
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High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 

Look, what a horse should have, he did not lack. 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 

Sometimes he scuds far off, and there he stares, 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind abase he now prepares,* 

And where he run, or fly, they know not whither. 
For thro^ his main and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, which Iveave like feather'd wing!5. 

He looks upon his love and neighs unto her. 
She answers him, as if she knew his mind ; 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind. 
Spurns at his love, and scorns the heat he feels^ 
Beating his kind embracements* with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malcontent. 

He vails his tail, that like a falling plume. 

Cool shadow to his melting buttocks lent ; 

He stamps and bites the poor flies in his fume. 
His love perceiving how he is enrag'd. 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuag'd. 

His testy master goes about to take him. 
When lo ! the unback*d breeder, full of fear. 
Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him, 
With her the horse, and left Adonis there. 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out-stripping crows, that strive to over-fly them^ 

All swoln with chasing, down Adonis sit^. 

Banning his boist'rous and unruly beast.' 

And now the happy season once more fits. 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest. 
For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong. 
When it is barr*d the aidance of the tongue. 

An oven that is stopp*d, or river staid, 
Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage : 
So of concealed sorrow may be said. 
Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage ; 

[4] Ba:e is a rustic game, properly priicti'bars* MALONE. 

l5] Banning, cursing. So in Richard III. *' Fell JannmiT hag," STEE^, 

IS* yoL. jx. 
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But when the heart's attorney once is mute;;. 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

He sees her coming, and begins to glow. 
Even as a dying coal revives with wind ; 
And with his bonnet hides his^ angry brow. 
Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, 

Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 

For all askance he holds her in his eye. 

O ! what a sight it was wistly to view 
How she came stealing to the wayward boy ; 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue. 
How white and red each other did destroy ! 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash'd forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 

Now was she just before him as he sat, 

And like a lowly lover down she kneels ; 

With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat. 

Her other tender hand his fair cheeks feels-; 
His tender cheeks receive her soft hand's prints 
As apt as new-fallen snow takes any dint. 

O ! what a war of looks was then between them ! 
Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing. 
His eyes saw her eyes, as they had not seen them. 
Her eyes woo'd still, his eyes disdain'd the wooing ; 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plain,^ 
With tears, which chorus-like her eyes did rain. 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand,. 

A lily prison'd in a jail of snow. 

Or ivory in an alabaster hand. 

So white a friend ingirts so white a foe ! 

This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling^ 
Shew'd like to silver doves that sit a billing.^. 

Once more the engine of our thoughts began ; 

(s) fairest mover on this mortal round ! 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man. 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound ; 
For one sweet look my help I would assure thee, 
Tlio* nothing but my body's bane would cure thee i 

[C3 From the present passage, I think it probable that this first prodacHon- 
of our aaihor's muse ^as not composed till after he had left Stratford».aiid- 
Vcanie arquainted with the theatre. MALONE. 
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Give me my hand (saith he) why dost thou feel it ? > 
Give roe my heart (saith she) and thou shalt have it. 

! give it me lest thy bard heart do steel it ? 
And being steel'd, soft sighs can never grave it ; 

Then love's deep groans I never shall regard. 
Because Adonis heart had made mine hard. 

For shame ! he cries, let go, and let me go. 
My day's delight is past, my horse is gone,] 
And 'tis your fault I am bereft him so: 

1 pray you hence, and leave me here alone ; 

For all my mind, my thought, my busy care. 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare. 

Thus she replies : Thy palfrey as he should. 

Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire ; 

Affection is a coal that must be cool'd ; 

Else suffer'd it will set the heart on fire. 
The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none. 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 

How like a jade he stood ty'd to a tree, 

Servilely mastered with a leathern rein ! 

But when he saw his love, his youth's fair fee, 

He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 
Throwing the base thong from his bending crest. 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. 

Who sees his true love in her naked bed. 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 
But when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight ? 
Who is so faint, that dare not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold ? 

Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy. 

And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee, 

To take advantage on presented joy ; 

Tho' I were dumo, yet his proceedings teach thee ; 

O ! learn to love, the lesson is but plain. 

And once made perfect, never lost again. 

I know not love (quoth he) nor will I know it, 
Wnless it be a boar, and then I chase it ; 
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Th much to borrow, and I will not owe it. 

My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 
For I have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs, and weeps, and all but in a breath. 

Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinish'd I 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth f 
If springing things be any jot diminish'd. 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth. 
The colt that's back'd and burden'd being young, 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 

You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us part. 
And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat ; 
Remove your siege from my unyielding heart. 
To love's alarm it will not ope the gate. 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your fiatt'ry. 

For where a heart is hard, they make no batt*ry. 

What ! canst thou talk ^ (quoth she) hast thou a tongue ^ 

! would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing ! 
Thy mermaid's voice hath done me double wrong ! 

1 had my load before, now press'd with bearing. 

Melodious discord ! heavenly tune harsh-sounding I 
Earth's deep sweet music ! and heart's deep sore- 
wounding ! 

Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 

That inward beauty, and invisible ; 

Or were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 

Each part of me that were but sensible. 
Tho' neither eyes nor ears to hear nor see. 
Yet should I be in love by touching thee. 

Say that the sense of reason were bereft me. 
And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch. 
And nothing but the very smell wei*e left me. 
Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 

For from the stillatory of thy face excelling ; 

Comes breathperfum d that breedeth love by amelUpgt 

But, O ! what banquet wert thou to the taste, 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four. 
Would they not wish the feast should ever last, 
And bid suspicion double lock the door ;7 

[7] A bolder or happier personificaion than this will not readily be WHOt- 
ed out in any of our author's plays* M ALONE. 
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Lest jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest. 
Should by his stealing in disturb the feast. 

€)nce more the ruby-colour'd portal open'd. 
Which to his speech did honey passage yield ; 
Like a red mom, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the seamen, tempest to the field. 
Sorrow to the shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Gust and foul flaws* to herdmen and to herds* 

This ill presage advisedly she marketh. 
Even as the wind is hushM before it raineth, 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh,. 
©r as the berry breaks before it staineth. 
Or like the deadly bullet of a gun. 
His meaning struck her, ere his words begun. 

And at his look she flatly falleth down. 
For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth ; 
A smile recures the wounding of a frown. 
But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth i 
The silly boy believing she is dead. 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red. 

And in amaze brake off his lat« intent. 
For sharply did he think to reprehend her. 
Which cunning love did wittily prevent. 
Fair fall the wit, that can so well defend her ; 
For on the grass she lies, as she were slain, 
Till his breath breathM life into her again. 

He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the cheeks. 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard. 
He chafes her lips, a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt, that his unkindness marr'd ; 
He kisses her, and she, by her good will, 
Would never rise, so he would kiss her still. 

The night of sorrow now is turn'd to day, 
Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth, 
Like the fair sun when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn and all the world relieveth : 

And as the bright sun glorifies the. sky, 

So is her face illumin'd with her ey«. 

£8] Fool aaws« i. e. vloleiit.blasa of wind. STEEVENS*. 
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Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix'd. 
As if from thence they borrowed all their shine ; 
Were never four such lamps together mix'd 
Had not his clouded, with his brows* repine. 
But hers, which thro' the crystal tears gave light. 
Shone like the moon in water seen by night. 

O ! where am I ? (quoth she) in earth, or heaven ? 

Or in the ocean drench'd ! or in the fire ! 

What hour is this ? or morn or weary even ? 

Do I delight to die, or life desire f 
But now I liv'd, and life was death's annoy : 
But now I dy*d, and death was lively joy. 

O ! thou did'st kill me, kill me once again ; 
Thy eyes, shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine. 
Has taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain^ 
That they have murder'd this poor heart of mine : 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queeD» 
But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

Long may they kiss each other for this cure ! 

O, never let their crimson liveries wear ! 

And as they last, their verdure still endure 

To drive infection from the dangerous year ! 
That the star-gazers having written death 
May say the plague is banish'd by thy breath. 

Pure lips ! sweet seals ! in my soft lips imprinted, 

What bargains may I make still to be seahng ? 

To sell myself, I can be well contented ; 

So thou wilt buy and pay, and use good dealing ; 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips,^ 
Set thy seal manual on my wax-red lips. 

A thousand kisses buys my heart from me, 
And pay them at thy leisure one by one ; 
What is ten hundred kisses unto thee ^ 
Are they not quickly told and quickly gone f 
Say for non-payment that the debt should doublfS, 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble ? 

Fair queen (quoth he) if any love you owe me, 
Measure my strangeness with my unripe years,' 

[93 Slips, i. e. coonterFeit money. STEEVE NS. 
Ct3 Stnuigeness, i, e. bashfuloeu. MALONS. 
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Before I know myself, seek not to know me, 
'No fisher but the ungrown fly forbears ; 

The mellow plumb doth fall, the green sticks fast, 

Or being early pluck'd^ is sour to taste. 

Look the world's comforter with weary gait 
His day's hot task hath ended in the west ! 
The owl, night's herald, shrieks, 'tis very late. 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 
The coal black clouds that shadow heaven's light 
Do summon us to part and bid good-night. 

Now let me say good-night, and so say you ; 

If you will say so, you shall have a kiss. 

Good-night, (quoth she) and ere he says adieu. 

The honey fee of parting tend'red is. 
Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace. 
Incorporate then they seem, face grows to face, 

Till breathless he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth. 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew, 
-Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drought : 
He with her plenty pressed, she faint with dearth. 
Their lips together glu'd, fall to the earth. 

Now quick desire hath caught her yielding prey, 
And glutton-like she feeds, yet never fiUeth ; 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 
Paving what ransom the insulter willeth : 
Whose vulture thought doth pitch the prize so high. 
That she will draw his lips' rich treasure dry. 

And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 
With blindfold fury she begins to forage ; 
Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil. 
And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage ; 

Planting oblivion, beating reason back, 

Forgetting shame's pure blush, and honour's wreck. 

Hot, faint, and weary with her hard embracing. 
Like a wild bird being tam'd with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet-foot roe, that's tir*d with chasing, 
.Or like the froward infant still'd with dandling ; 
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He now obeys, and now no more resisteth. 
While she takes all she can, not all she listeth : 

What wax so frozen, ^ but dissolves with tempering. 
And yields at last to every light impression t 
Things nut of hope are compassM ofi with vent*ring, 
Chiefly in love, whose leave ^ exceeds commission. 
Affection faints not, like a pale- fac'd coward. 
But then woos best, when most his choice is froward. 

When he did frown. O, had she then gave over ! 

Such nectar from his lips she had not suck'd ; 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover, 

What tho' the rose have pricks, yet it is pluckM : 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast. 
Yet love breaks thro* and picks them all at last. 

For pity now she can no more detain him. 
The poor fool prays her that he may depart. 
She is resolv'd no longer to restrain him. 
Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart. 
The which by Cupid's bow she doth protest. 
He carries thence engaged in his breast. 

Sweet boy, she says, this night 1*11 waste In sorrow. 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch ; 
Tell me, love's master, shall we meet to-morrow i 
Say, shall we, shall we, wilt thou make the match? 
He tells her, No : to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain* of his friends. 

The boar ! (quoth she) whereat a sudden pale. 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 
Usurps her cheeks ; she trembles at -his tale, 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws : 

She sinketh down, still hanging on his neck. 

He on her belly falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love, 

Her champion mounted for the hot encounter ; 

All is imaginary, she doth prove. 

He will not manage her, altho' he mount her : 

That worse than Tanialus isjher annoy. 

To clip Elysium, and to lack her joy. 

[3] It was the castom formerly to seal with soft wax« which was tmftr 
ed between the fingers before the impression was made* JtfALON£. 
Cs] Leave ; i. e. Ucentioasness. ST££V£NS. 
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Even as poor birds, deceiv'd with painted grapes^' 
Do surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw ; 
Even so she languisheth in her mishaps 
As those poor birds, that helpless berries saw. 
The warm effects which she in him finds missing. 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 

But all in vain, good queen, it will not be, 
She hath assay'd as much as may be prov'd. 
Her pleading hath deserv'd a greater fee : 
She's Love, she.loves, and yet she is not lov*d ! 

Fie, fie, he says, you crush me, let me go ; 

You have no reason to withhold me so. 

Thou hadst been gone (quoth she) sweet boy, ere this. 

But that thou told'st me thou would'st hunt the boar ; 

O ! be advis'd, thou know'st not what it is, 

With javelin's point a churlish swine to gore. 
Whose tushes never sheath'd, he whetteth still. 
Like to a mortal butcher,^ bent to kill. 

On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes : 

His eyes," like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret. 

His snout digs sepulchres where'er he goes : 

Being mov'd, he strikes whate'er is in his way ; 

And whom he strikes, his crooked tushes slay. 

His brawny sides with hairy bristles arm'd. 

Are better proof than thy spear's point can enter ; 

His short thick neck cannot be easily harm'd. 

Being ireful, on the lion he will venture ; 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes. 
As fearful of him, part, through whom he rushes* 

Alas ! he nought esteems that face of thine. 
To which love's eye pays tributary gazes ; 
Nor thy soft hand, sweet lips, and crystal eyne. 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at 'vantage (wondrous dread !) 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 

[i] Our author alludes to the celebr.Jted picture of Zeuxis, mentioned bv 
Pliny, in which some grapes were so_ well represented, that birds alighted 
on ihtm to prck at them. MALONE- 

[23 Mortal for deadly. So in Othello : 

*' And you, ye mortal engines," &c. MALONE. 

16 VOL. IX. 
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O ! let him keep his loathsome ctbin still P 

Beauty hatU nought to do with such foul fiends ; 

Come not with his danger by thy will ; 

Thev that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble* 
I fear'd thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

Didst thou not mark my face ! Was it not white? 

Saw'st thou not signs of fenr lurk in mine eye } 

Grew 1 not faint i Aiul fell I not downright f 

Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie* 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But like an earthquake shakes thee on my breast. 

For where love reigns, disturbing jealousy 
Doth call himself affection's sentinel ; 
Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny. 
And in a peaceful hour doth cry, Kill, Kill ;^ 

Distemp'ring gentle love with his desire, 

As air and water doth abate the fire. 

This sour informer, this hate-breeding spy. 

This canker that eats up love*s tender spring, 

This carry-tale, dissentious jealousy. 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring. 
Knocks at mv heart, and whispers in mine ear. 
That if I lov'd thee, I thy death should fear. 

And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry chafing boar, 
Under whose sharp fangs, on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stain'd with gore ; 
Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed. 
Doth make 'em drop with grief, and hang the head. 

What should I do, seeing thee so indeed ? 

That trembling at th' imagination. 

The thought of it doth make my faint heait bleed. 

And fear doth teach it divination. 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

But if thou needs will hunt, be rul'd by me, 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare ; 

[3] Cabin, in the age of Q. Elizabeth ti^ified a small mean dvrdliiif-plaee. 
tana was much in use. The term still is used onivcrsallTthRrarilTreiaMl, 
whrr^ th*: word cottage is scarcely ever employed. MALONE. 

[4] These were the words, I think, formerly uttered when 
issued t > an army for a general slaughter. MALONE* 
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O*" at the fox, which lives by subtilty ; 

Or at the roe, which no encounter dare : 

Pursue these fearful creatures o'er the downs. 
And on thy well-breathM horse keep with thy hounds. 

And when thou hast on foot the purblind hurc, 
M-ark the poor wretch, to overshut his troubles, 
Hbw he out-runs the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles. ^^ 

The many umsets^ through the which he goes. 

Are like a labyrinth t' amaze his foes ; 

Sometime he runs among the flock of sheep. 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell ; 

And sometime, where earth-delving conies keep, 

To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer :^ 
Danger deviseth shifts, wit waits on fear. 

For there his smell with others being mingled, 
The hot-scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt. 
Ceasing their clamorous cry, till they have singled, 
With much ado, the cold fault cleanly out. 

Then do they spend there mouths ; Echo replies, 

As if another chace were in the skies. 

By this poor Wat far off, upon a hill. 

Stands on his hinder legs with list'ning ear. 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still : 

Anon their loud alarums he doth bear, 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick, that hears the passing bell. 

Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way ; 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch. 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay. 

For misery is trodden on by many ; 

And being low, never reliev'd by any. 

Lie quietly, and hear a little more. 
Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise : 
To make thee hate the bunting of the boar, 
Unlike myself, thoa hear'st me moralize, 

[6] He cranks ; i. e. he winds. &o, in Henry IV. Part 1 1 

<* See bow this river comes nie eraMking in. MALONX. ^ 

17] Read musitu A musit is a gap in a hedges thron|h wUdk ^ ^Sf*, 
goes. STEEVENS. , ..-. -^.-«f^ 

L^J Sorteth, consorts with. Snt » tropp, «r CMipBf • 
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Applying this to that, and so to so, 
For love can comment upon every woe. 

Where did I leave i No matter where (quoth he] 
Leave me, and then the story aptly ends : 
The night is spent. Why what of that ^ (quoth she.* 
I am (quoth he) expected of my friends, 

And now 'tis dark, and going I shall ^11. 

In night (quoth she) desire sees best of all. 

But if thou fall, O ! then imagine this. 

The earth in love with thee, thy footing trips, 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 

T^ich preys make rich men thieves, so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn. 
Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 

Now of this dark night I perceive the reason, 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shrine. 
Till forging nature be condemn'd of treason. 
For stealing moulds from heaven, that were divine. 
Wherein she fram'd thee in high heaven's despite, 
To shame the sun by day, and her by night. 

And therefore hath she brib*d the destinies 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature, 
To mingle beauty with infirmities. 
And pure perfection with impure defeature ;• 

Making it subject to the tyranny 

Of sad mischances and much misery. 

As burning fever, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies woad,' 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood : 
Surfeits, imposthumes, grief, and damn'd despair* 
Swear nature's death for framing thee so fain 

And not the least of all these maladies. 
But in one minute's sight brings beauty under : 
Both favour, savour, hue and qualities. 
Whereat the imperial gazer late did wonder. 
Are on the sudden wasted, thaw'd, and done. 
As mountain snows melt with the mid-day aun. 

Zo] This word is derived from defaire* Fr. to undo. So. in Comedy oC 
Errors :— " Strange defeatures in my face." STEEVENft. 

[13 Read nuoodt which in old language signi^es^aitfrc* 
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Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, 
Love-lacking vestals, and self-loving nuns, 
That on the earth would breed a scarcity. 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons. 
Be prodigal. The lamp that burns by night. 
Dries up his oil, to lend the world his light. 

What is thy body, but a swallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that posterity. 
Which by the rights of time thou needs must have* 
If thou destroy them not in their obscurity ? 

If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 

So in thyself, thyself art made away, 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 

Or theirs, whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 

Or butcher's sire that reaves his son of life. 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets ! 

But gold that's put to use, more gold begets. 

Nay then, quoth Adon', you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled theme ; 

The kiss I gave you was bestow'd in vain. 

And all in vain you strive against the stream : 
For by this black-fac'd night, desire's foul nurse. 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and worst* - 

If love hath lent you twenty thousand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own. 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid*s songs ; 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown : 
For know, my heart stands armed in my car, 
And will not let a false sound enter there : 

Lest the deceiving harmony should run 

Into the quiet closure of my breast ; 

And then my little heart were quite undone, 

In his bed-chamber to be barr'd of rest, 
No, lady, no, my heart longs not to groan. 
But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 

What have you urg'd, that I cannot reprove ? 
The path is smooth that leadeth unto danger. 
I hate not love, but your device in love. 
That lends embracements unto every stranger. 

You do it for increase ; O strange excuse ! 

When reason is the bawd to lusrs abuse. - 
it?* 16* VOL. IX* 
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Call it not love, for love to heaven is fled. 
Since sweating lust on earth usurps his name ; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame : 

Which the hot tyrant stains, and soon bereaves, 

As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

Love comforteth like sun-shine after rain ; 

But lust's effect is tempest after sun : 

Love's gentle spring doth always fresh remain ; 

Lust's winter comes ere summer half be done ;* 
Love surfeits not ; lust like a glutton dies : 
Love is all truth ; lust full of forged lies. 

More I could tell, but more I dare not say ; 

The text is old, the orator too green : 

Therefore in sadness now I will away, 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen :^ 
Mine ears, that to your wanton calls attended. 
Do burn themselves for having so offended.f 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms, which bound him to her breast : 
And homeward through the dark lanes runs apace ; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress'd. 
Look how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus' eye. 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore, 
divazing upon a late embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no more. 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend : 
So did the merciless and pitchy night. 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 

Whereat amaz'd, as one that unaware 
Hath dropt a precioys jewel in the flood ; 
Or 'stonish'd, as night-wanderers often are. 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood : 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay. 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 



{2"} Done, was formerly used instead of wasted* consumed. In the wc>t 
of Englun-i it still retains the same meaning, NTALONE. 

fj] TtfeK, i.e. sorrow. 
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And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour caves as seeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans ; 
Passion on passion deeply is redoubled. 

Ah, me ! she cries, and twenty times, woe ! woe ! 

And twenty echoes^ twenty times cry so. 

She marking them, begins a wailing note. 

And sings extemp'rally a woful ditty ; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 

How love is wise in folly, foolish witty ; 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe ! 

And still the choir of echoes answers so. 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 
For lovers* hours are long, though seeming short ; 
If pleas'd themselves, others they think delight 
In such-like circumstance with such-like sport. 
Their copious stories oftentimes begun. 
End without audience, and are never don^. 

For who hath she to spend the night withal. 
But idle sounds, resembling parasites ? 
Like shrill-tongu*d tapsters answering every call) 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits. 

She said, 'tis so ; they answer'd all, 'tis so. 

And would say after her if she said no, 

Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast > 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
The cedar-tops and hills seem burnishM gold. 

Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow ; 

O thou clear god, and patron of all light ! 

From whom each lamp and shining star both borrow 

The beauteous influence that makes him bright ; 
There lives a son, that suck'd an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other. 

This said, she hasted to a myrtle grove. 
Musing the morning is so much o*erworn ; 
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And yet she hears no tidings of her love : 
She hearkens for his hounds, and for his horn ; 
Anon she hears them chant it lustily. 
And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 

And as she runs, the bushes in the way. 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her stay ; 
She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace. 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dug^ do ache. 
Hasting to feed her fawn, hid in some brake. 

By this she hears the hounds are at a bay, 
Whereat she starts like one that spies an adder, 
Wreath'd up in fatal folds, just in his way. 
The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder ; 
Ev'n so the timorous yelping of the hounds, 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chace. 
But the blunt bear, rough boar, or lion proud ; 
Because the cry remaineth in one place. 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud ; 
Finding their enemy to be so curst. 
They all strain curt'sy who shall cope him first 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear. 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart ; 
Who overcome by doubt and bloodless fear. 
With cold pale weakness numbs each feeling part ; 
Li^e soldiers when their captain once doth yield, 
T^Aey basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling extasy,^ 
Till cheering up her senses sore dismay'd. 
She tells them *tis a causeless fantasy. 
And childish error, that they are afraid ; 

Bids them leave quaking, wills them fear ik> more ; 

And with that word she spy'd the hunted boar, 

Whose frothy mouth bepainted all with red. 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
W^hich madly hurries her she knows not whither. 

f4] Extasy, anciently signified any violent perturbation of mind. 

MALONiU 
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This way she runsj and now she will no further, 
But back retires, to rate the boar for murder. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways. 

She treads the paths that she untreads again ; 

Her more than haste is marred with delays ; 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain. 
Full of respect, yet not at all respecting ;« 
Id hand with all things, nought at all effecting. 

Here kennell'd in a brake, she finds an hound. 
And asks the weary caitiff for his master ; 
And there another licking of his wound, 
'Gainst venom 'd sores the only sovereign plaister : 
And here she meets another sadly scolding. 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 

When he had ceas'd his ill-resounding noise. 

Another flap-mouth'd mourner, black and grim. 

Against the welkin vollies out his voice ; 

Another and another answer him. 
Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their scratcht ears, bleeding as they go. 

Look ! how the world's poor people are amaz'd 

At apparitions, signs and prodigies. 

Whereon, with fearful eyes, they long have gaz'd^ 

Infusing them with dreadful prophecies ; 
So she, at these sad signs, draws up her breath. 
And sighing it again, exclaims on death. 

Hard-favour'd tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean. 
Hateful divorce of love, (thus chides she death) 
Grim-grinning ghost, earth's worm,whatdost thou mean^ 
To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath, 

Who when he liv'd, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet ? 

If he be dead, O no ! it cannot be. 

Seeing his beauty, thou should'st strike at it. 

O ! yes it may ; thou hast no eyes to see, 

But natefully at random dost thou hit. 
Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant's heart. 

[c] Full of circamspection and wise consideration. This is one of oar 
aatbor's nice observations. No one aftects more wisdom than a drunkea 
jQaa. MALONE. 
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Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke, 
And hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 
The destinies will curse thee for this stroke. 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou phick'st a flower : 
Love's golden arrow at him should have fled. 
And not death's ebon dart, to strike hi in dead. 

Dost thou drink tears, that thou provok'st such weeping^ 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee I 
Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes, that taught all other eyes to see ? 
Now nature cares not for thy mortal vigour. 
Since her best work is ruin'd with thy rig^r. 

Here overcome, as one full of despair. 
She veil'd her eye-lids, which like sluices stopp*d 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair. 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp'd. 
But thro' the flood-gates breaks the silver rain. 
And with his strong course opens them ag^in. 

O I how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 
Her eyes seen in her tears, tears in her eyes ; 
Both crystals, where they view'd each other's sorrow ; 
Sorrow, that friendly sighs sought still to dry. 

But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain ; 

Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet agaio. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe. 
As striving which should best become her gprief ; 
All entertain'd, each passion labours so. 
That every present sorrow seemeth chief. 
But none is best, then join they all together. 
Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, far off, she hears some huntsman hollow : 
A nurse's song ne'er pleas'd her babe so well. 
The dire imagination she did follow, 
This sound of hope doth labour to expel ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her, it is Adonis' voice. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, * 
Being prison'd in her eye, like pearls in glass : 
Yet sometime falls an orient drop beside. 
Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground. 
Who is but drunken when she seemeth drown'dv 
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t), hard believing love ! how strange it seems 

Not to believe ! and yet too credulous ! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes, 

Despair and hope make thee ridiculous ! 
The one doth flatter thee in thougpts unlikely. 
With likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 

Now she unweaves the web that she had wrought, 
Adonis lives, and death is not to blame : 
It was not she thatcall'd him all to nought. 
Now she adds honour to his hateful name ; 

She 'clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings 

Imperial supreme of mortal things. 

No, no, (quoth she) sweet death I did but jest ; 

Yet pardon me, I teh a kind of fear. 

When as I met the boar, that bloody beast. 

Which knows no pity, but is still severe. 
Then, gentle shadow, truth I must confess, 
I rail'd on thee, fearing my love's decease. 

'Tis not my fault ; the boar provok'd my tongue : 

Be wreak'd on him, invisible commander ! 

'Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong, 

1 did but act,'he's author of thy slander. 

Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both without ten women's wit. 

Thus hoping that Adonis is alive. 
Her rash respect she doth extenuate :* 
And that his beauty may the better thrive, 
With death she humbly doth insinuate ; ' 
Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories. 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 

O Jove ! quoth she, how much a fool was I, 

To be of such a weak and silly mind. 

To wail his death, who lives, and must not die. 

Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 
For he, being dead, with him is beauty slain. 
And beauty dead, black chaos comes again^ 



C63 Read suspect, i* e. suspicion. 

'to '^o insinuate meant formerly to sooth, to flatter : To insinuate ^ith 
WRSthephraseoIogy of the poet's time. idALONE. 
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Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear. 
As one with treasure laden, hemm'd with thieves ; 
Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear. 
Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves. 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn. 
Whereat she leaps, that was but late forlora. 

As faulcons to the lure, away she flies ; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light. 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 

The foul boar*s conquest on her fair delight. 
Which seen, her eyes, its murder'd with the view, 
Like stars asham*d of day, themselves withdrew. 

Or as the snail, whose tender horns being hit. 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 
And there, all smother'd up, in shade doth sit. 
Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep dark cabins of her head. 

Where they resigned their office and their light 

To the disposing of her troubled brain ; 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night. 

And never wound the heart with ^ooks again ; 
Who like a king perplexed in his throne. 
By their suggestions gives a deadly groan. 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes. 
As when the wind, imprison*d in the ground. 
Struggling for passage, earth's foundation shakes. 
Which with cold terrors doth men's minds confound. 
This mutiny each part doth so surprize. 
That from their dark beds once more leap her eyes, 

And being open'd, threw unwilling sight 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench'd* 
In his soft flank : whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, wasdrench'd; 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed. 
But stole his blood, and seem'd with him to bleed. 



f^] Trenched i» cut, Trancher, Fr. MALONE. 
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This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth, 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her bead ; 

Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 

She thhiks be could not die, he is not dead. 
Her voice is stopp'd, her joints forget to bow. 
Her eyes are mad, that they have wept till now. 

Upon this hurt she looks so stedfastly. 

That her sight dazzling, makes the wound seem three ; 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye. 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be : 
His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled, 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 
And yet (quoth she) behold two Adons dead ! 
My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone. 
Mine eyes are turn'd to fire, my heart to lead ; 

Heavy heart's lead melt at mine eyes as fire, 

So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

Alas, poor world ! what treasure hast thou lost ! 
What face remains alive that's worth the viewing f 
Whose tongue is music now ? What canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ; 
The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim, 
But true sweet beauty liv'd and dy'd in him. 

Bonnet, or veil, henceforth no creature wear ; 

Nor sun, nor wind, will ever strive to kiss you ; 

Having no fair to lose you need not fear ;> 

The suh doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you. 
But when Adonis liv'd, sun and sharp air 
Lurk'd like two thieves to rob him of his fair. 

And therefc^e would he put his bonnet on. 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep { 
The wind would blow it off, and being gone. 
Play with his locks, then would Adonis weep ; 
And straight in pity of his tender years. 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 

To see his face, the lion walks along 

Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him ; 

[53 Fair was formerly used as a substantive in the sense of beauty. It ap- 
pears from the corresponding rhyme, andthejingle in the present line, that 
the word fear was pronoonced in the time of Shakspeare^ as if it were writ- 
ten /arr. M ALONE. 

16 VOL. IX. 
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To recreate himeelf when he hath sungv 
The tyger would be tame, and gently hear him -: 
If he had ^oke,the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

"When he beheld his shadow in a brook. 
The fishes spread on it their golden gills : 
When he was by, the birds such pleasure took. 
That some would «ing, some others in their bills ' 

Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries; 

He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 

But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar. 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave, 
^e'er saw the beauteous livery that he wore ; 
Witness the entertainment that he gave. 
If he did see his face, why then 1 know. 
He thought to kiss him, and hath kill'd him se* 

'Tis true, true, true, thus was Adonis slain. 
He ran i^pon the boar with his sharp spear. 
Who would not whet his teeth at him agaiq, 
JBut by a. kiss thought to persuade him there : 
And nouslii)g in his flank, the loving swine 
:Sheath'd.4inawares his tusk in his soft groin. 

Had I been tooth'd like him, 1 must confess, 
With kissing him, I should have kill'd him first. 
But he is dead, and never did he bless 
My mouth with his ; the more am I accursM. 
With this she falleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. 

6he looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 
She takes him by the hand, and that is. cold i 
She whispers. in his ear a heavy tale. 
As if heHtieard the woful words she told : 

She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, . 

WheTe,io ! two lamps burnt out in darkness'lles. 

EVo glasses where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times and now nn more reflect ; 
Xheir virtue lost, wherein they late excell'd, 
Apd every beauty robb'd of his efiect. 
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Wonder of time (quoth she) this is my spight, 
Tha t, you be ing dead, the day should yet be light 

Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophesy 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend*; 
It shall be waited on with jealousy. 
Find sweet beginning* but unsavoury end'. 

Ne'er settled equally to high or low ; 

That all love*s pleasures shall not match his woe'. 

It shall be fickle, false, and full of fVaud; 

And shall be blasted in a breathing while; 

The bottom poison, and the top o'erstraw'd 

With sweets, that shall the sharpest sight beguile. 
The strongest body shall it make most weak. 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

It shall be sparing, and too full of riot, 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ;^ 
The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet. 
Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures-;. 
It shall be raging mad, and silly mildj 
Make the young old, the old become a child.' 

It shall suspect, where is no cause of fear ; 

It shall not fear, where it should most mistrust : 

It shall be merciful and too severe," 

And most deceiving when it seems most just : 

Perverse it shall be, when it seems most toward,. 

Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

It shall be cause of war and dire events. 
And set dissention *twixt the son and sire ^ 
Subject and servile to all discontents, 
As dry combustions matter is to fire. 

Sith, in his prime, death doth my love destroy,. 

They that love best their love shall not enjoy. 

By this the boy that by her side lay kill'd. 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 
And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill'd, 
A purple flower sprung up chequer'd with white^ 
Resembling well his pale cheeks and the blood, 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood,, 

C2]|Tread the oieasoret, i. e. to dance. MALONE. 
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She bows her head the new-sprune flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis' breatn : 
And says, within her bosom it shall dwell. 
Since he himself is reft *from her by death ; 
She crops the stalk, and in the branch appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

Poor flower ! (quoth she) this was thy father's guise. 

Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire, 

For every little grief to wet his eyes. 

To grow unto himself was his desire. 
And so Vis thine ; but know it is as good 
To wither in my breast, as in his blood. • 

Here was thy father's bed, here is my breast, 
Thou art the next of blood, and 'tis thy right ; 
Lo ! in this hollow cradle take thy rest. 
My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night ; 
There shall not be one minute of an hour, 
.Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love's flow'r. 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies. 
And yokes her silver doves, by whose swift aid. 
Their mistress mounted, through the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey'd ; 
Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself, and not be seen. 



Venui and AioMs.^Th\% poem is declared by the aathor hiaiself to htve 
been his first composition. It was entered in the Stationers' books by Eftb- 
ard Fields Af ril i8« 1593^ and again by Harrison, sen. |one 33, 1594. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOtJRABL£ 

HENRT WBIOTHBSLY, 

i^ARL OF SOUTHAMPTON) AND BAROK OF TICHFIEtD. 

Right Honwrablcy 

JL HE love I dedicate to your lordship is without 
end : whereof this ]>amphlet9 without beginning, is 
but a superfluous moiety. The warrant I have of 
you honourable disposition, not the worth of my un- 
tutored lines, make it assured of acceptance. What 
1 have done is yours, what I have to do is ypars, be- 
ing part in all I have devoted yours. Were my worth 
greater, my duty should show greater : meantime, 
as it is, it is bound to your Lordship : to whom I 
wish long life) still lengthened with all happmess. 

Your Lordship's in all duty, 

W11.L. Shaxspsarb^ 



TH£ ARGUMENT. 

1 ■ 

LUCIUS TAEQ^INIUS, ramamed Soperbnt from his exccttive pnit, af- 
ter he had C4ased hU fatherdiwlaw, Serrina Tulliai, to be cmelly inordered» 
apd contrary to the Roman laws and coitomt* not requiring or staying Sac 
tiie people's snffinges^ had possessed lumself of the throne and kingdom* 
wentf acconpanied with his sons, and odier doUtmen of Rome to besiege 
Ardca ; daring which sicge« the principal men of tlie army mtetingonc eve* 
ning at tlM tent of Sextos Tarquinios, the king's son, in their discourses af- 
tei supper every one commended the virtues of his own wife ; usoog wImnd 
Colatinas extolled the incomparable cliastity of his wife Lucreoe. la tliat 
pleasant humour they all posted to Rome, intending by their secret and sod* 
den arrival to make trial of that, which every onehad btfbroavoDdled:.anI|r 
Colatinus finds his wife, though it were late in the night, spinning amoiq^t 
Iter maids, the otlier ladies were ftmnd all daacing and uevemtagi, .or in sev. 
eral disports. Whereupoo the noblemen yielded Colatinusuthe victory, and 
his wife the &me. At that titaie Sextns Tarquinins being intened'witil 
LucTfce's beauty, yet smotheringhis passion for the present departed ^ith 
the rest back to the camp ; from whence he shortly after privily withdrew 
himself, and was, according to his state,. royalty enurtainedU and lodged by 
Locrece at Colatium. The same night, he, treachetously stealing into hrr 
chamb*r,'violentiy ravished her ; and eariy in the morning speeded away* 
Iacrece#.in this lamentable plight, hastily despatched .messengers^ one to 
Rome, tor her fattier, another to the camp for Colatitae. tkiy c&toe, the sue 
accompanied w^th Junius Brutus, the othfer with Fnblns Valerius : and find- 
ing JLucrece attired in a mourning habit, demanded tha cause of her sorrow. 
Skte, fimt taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the aotor«andthe 
whole matter ofhis dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. Which 
donct wfdi one consent they-all vowed to root out die whole hatad-fiuaily^ 
of the Tarquins : and bearing the dead body to Rome, Bmtos acqoaiated the 
people with tho doer, and manner of the vile deed ; to which he added a 
bitter invective against the tyranny of the king ; wherewith the people were 
so moved, that with one consent, and a general acdanaHoa, the TMqpiBS 
Wir« idlexilatoid the ititt govenunent changed^ frooi kings to 
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From the beslegM Ardea all in post. 
Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 
Lust-breathiug Tarquin leaves the Roman host. 
And to Colatium bears the lightless fire. 
Which in pale embers hid lurks to aspire. 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Colatine's fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 

Haply that name of chaste, unhaply set 
This baitless edge on his keen appetite : 
When Colatine unwisely did not let, ' 
To praise the clear unmatched red and white, 
Which triumph'd in that sky of his delight : 
Where mortal star, as bright as heaven's beaaties 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 

For he the night before in Tarquin*s tent, 
Unlock'd the treasure of his happy state ; 
What prizeless wealth the heavens had him leat» 
In the possession of his beauteous mate ; 
Reckoning his fortune at so high a rate. 
That kings might be espoused to more fame, 
But king nor prince to such a peerless dame. 

O happiness enjoy'd but of a few ! 

And it possessed, as soon decay'd and done ! 

As is the morning's silver melting dew. 

Against the golden splendour of the sun ; 

A date expir'd and canceU*d ere begun. 
Honour and beauty in the owner's arms, 
Are weakly fortress'd from a world of harms. 

Ii] Die net fcilxar. 1^'A1C^E. 
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Beaaty itself doth of itself pertoade 

The eyes of men without an orator ; 

What needed then apologies be made. 

To set forth that which is not singular ? 

Or why is Colatine the publisher 
Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thietish cares, because it is hit own 7 

Perchance his boast of Lucrece* sovereignty 

Suggested this proud issue of a king ; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be. 

Perchance, that envy of so rich a thing 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 
His high pitcht though ts.that meaner men shonld Tannt, 
The golden-hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all too timeless speed, if none of those. 
His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state. 
Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal, which in his liver glows.* 

O rash false heat, wrapt in repentant cold ! 

Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne'er growaold. 

When at Colatium this false lord arrived. 
Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame. 
Within whose face beauty and virtue striv'd. 
Which of them both should underprop her fame. 
When virtue bragg'd, beauty would blush for shame ; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite. 
Virtue would stain that o'er with silver white* 

But beauty, in that white intituled. 
From Venus' doves doth challenge that fair field ; 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty's red. 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gpild 
Her silver cheeks, and call'd it then her shield ; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fig^t. 
When shame assail'd, the red should fence the white. 

This heraldry in Lucrece' face was seen, 
Argu'd by beauty's red and virtue's white ; 
Of either*s colour was the other queen. 
Proving from world's minority their right ; 
Yet their ambition makes them still to.fight : 

fs;) TbeUi^rwtifbrnierlrtiippwecltobetlttieatoflove. MA&ONK 
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The sov'rcignty of either being so great. 
That oft they interchange each other's seat. 

This silent war of lilies and of roses* 
Which Tarqoin view'd in her lair face's field, 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye incloses. 
Where, lest between them both it should be kill'd, 
The coward captive vanquished doth yield 
To these two armies, that would let him go, 
Rather than triumph o'er so false a foe. 

Now thinks he, that her husband's shallow tongue, 
The niggard prodigal that prais'd her so. 
In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, 
Which far exceeds his barren skill to show. 
Therefore that praise, which Colatine doth owe^^ 

Inchanted Tarquin answers with surmise^ 

In silent wonder of still gazing eyes. 

This earthly saint, adored by this de^l. 
Little suspected the false worshipper. 
*' For thoughts unstain'd do seldom dream of eviU 
** Birds never lim'd, no secret boshes fear :" 
So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 
Whose inward ill no outward harm exprest. 

Forthat he colonr'd with his high estate. 

Hiding base sin in pleats of majesty, 

That nothing in him seem'd inordinate. 

Save sometimes too much wonder of his eye : 

Which having all, all could not satisfy ; 
But pooHy rich so wanteth In his store. 
That cloy'd with much, he pineth still for more. 

But she that never cop'd with stranger eyes. 
Could pick no meaning from their parling look«. 
Nor read the subtle shining secresies 
Wiitin the glassy margents of such books. 
She touch'd no /unknown baits, nor fear'd no hooks ; 
Nor could she moralize his wanton sight 
More, thanliis eyes were open'd to the light. 



£31 Praise here signifies the object of praise ; i. e. Lvcretia. To iwe* ia 
oltiLlBngaase, tigni&s to possess. M AJUON£- 
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He stories to her ears her husband's fkmet 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 

And decks with piMises CoUtine's high name. 

Made glorious by bis manly chivalry. 

With bruised arma and wreaths ofvteiory. 
Her jiiv with heav'd-up hand she doth express* 
And, wordless, so greets heav*n for his success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming thither* 

He makes excuses for his being there ; 

No cloudy show of stormy blust*ring weather. 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear. 

Till sable night, sad source of dread and fear. 
Upon the world dim darkness doth display. 
And in her vanity prison shuts the day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 
Intending weariness^ with heavy sprite ; 
For after supper long he questioned 
With modest Lucrece, and wore oat the night. 
Now leaden slumber with life's strength doUi fight, 
And every one to rest themselves betake. 
Save thieves, and cares,and troubled minds that wske. 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 

The sundry dangers of his will's obtaining, 

Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 

Tho' weak-built hopes persuade him to abstaining ; 

Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining ; 
And when great treasure is the oseed proposM, 
Tho' death be adjunct, there's no death suppos'd. 

Those that much covet are of gain so fond. 
That oft they have not that which they possess ; 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond. 
And so by hoping more, they have but less ; 
Or gaining more the profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit and such griefs sustain. 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor, rich gain. 

The aim of all, is but to nurse the life 
With honour, wealth, and ease in waning age ; ' 
And in this aim there is such thwarting strife, 
That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 

[4] Intending is here for pretending. 
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As life for honour, in fell battle's rage. 
Honour for wealth, and oft that wealth doth cost 
The death of all and altogether lost. 

So that in venturing all, we leave to be 

The things we are, for that which we expect ; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity. 

In having much, torments us with defect 

Of that we have ; so then we do neglect 
The thing we have, and, all for want of wit. 
Make something nothings by augmenting it. 

Such hazard now must doating Tarquin make, 

Pawning his honour to obtain bis lust ; 

And for himself, himself he must forsake ; 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust ? 

When shall he think to find a stranger just, 
When he himself, himself confounds, betrays 
To sland'rous tongues the wretched hateful lays ? 

Now stole upon the time the dead of night 
When heavy sleep had clos*d up mortal eyes ; 
No comfortable star did lend his light. 
No noise but owls, and wolves' death-boding crtes \ 
Now serves the season, that they may surprize 
The silly lambs ; pure thoughts are dead and still, 
While lust and murder wake to stain and kill. 

And now this lustful lord leapt from his bed, 

Throwing his mantle rudely o*er his arm. 

Is madly tost between desire and dread ; 

Th' one sweetly flatters, the other feareth harm ; 

But honest fear, be witch 'd with lust's foul charm. 

Doth too, too oft betake him to retire,^ 

Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire. 

His fauchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 
That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly. 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which must be load-star to his lustful eye ; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly ; 
*' As from this cold flint I enforc'd this fire, 
•• So Lucrece must I force to ray desire." 

Here pale with fear, he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprize ; 

£43 That is, Fear betakes liimsdf to flight: MALONE. 
17 VOL, IX. 
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And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise ; 
Then looking scornfully he doth despise 
His naked armour of still slaughter'd lust. 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust. 

Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her, whose light excelleth thine ; 
And die, unhallow'd thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness, that which is divine. 
OfTer pure incense to so pure a shrine ; 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed, 

That spots and stains love's modest snow-white weed. 

O shame to knighthood, and to shining arms ! 
•O foul dishonour to my houshold's grave ! 
() impious act, including all foul harms ! 
A martial man to be soft fancy's slave ! 
True valour still a true respect should have, 

Then my digression^ is so vile, so base. 

That it will live engraven in my face. 

Yes, tho' I die, the scandal will survive. 

And be an eye-sore in my golden coat : 

Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive^ 

To cypher me how fondly I did dote ; 

That my posterity shamed with the note. 
Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin. 
To wish that I their father had not been. 

What win I, if I gain the thing I seek ? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute's mirth to wail a week i 

Or sells eternity to get a toy t 

For one sweet grape, who will the vine destroy } 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the sceptre straight be strucken dow>& f 

3f Colatinus dream of my intent. 
Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent ? 
This siege, that hath ingirt his marriage, 

fsj Digression ; i.e. deviation from virtue. MALONE. 

[o i In the books of heraldry a particolar mark of disgrace is. meotlon- 

-ed by which the escutcheons of those persons were anciently dlstinguiib- 

cd who " discourteously used a ividoV), maid, or luijfe, against her wift.^ 

There were likewise formerly marks of disgrace for him that revoked * 

Xh^llenge, or went from bis word ; for him who fled from his colours, &c 
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This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sagc» 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame. 
Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame. 

O what excuse can my invention make« 

When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed ! 

Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake ! 

Mine eyes forget their light, my false heart bleed ? 

The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed. 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But coward-like with trembling terror die. 

Had Colatinus kill'd my son or sire; 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life ; 

Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 

Might have excuse to work upon his wife ; 

As in revenge or 'quital of such strife : 
But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend, 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end* 

Shameful it is, if once the fact be known ; 

Hateful it is, there is no hate in loving. 

I'll beg her love, but it is not her own ; 

The worst is but denial and reproving ; 

My will is strong, past reason's weak removing. 
Who fears a sentence or an old man's saw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 

Thus, graceless, holds he disputation, 
'Tween frozen conscience and hot burning will ; 
And with good thoughts make dispensation. 
Urging the worser sense for 'vantage still. 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 
All pure effects, and doth so far proceed. 
That what is vile shews like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, she took me kindly by the hand, 

And gaz'd for tidings in my eager eyes, 

Fearing some bad news from the warlike band, 

Where her beloved Colatinus lies. 

O how her fear did make her colour rise ! 
First, red as roses, that on lawn we lay, 
Then white as lawn the roses took away. 

And now her hand in my hand being lock'd^ 
Forc'd it to tremble with her loyal fear, 
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Which strook her sad, and then it faster rock'd. 
Until her husband's welfare she did hear ; 
Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer* 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood, 
Self-love had never drown'd him in the flood. 

Why hunt I then for colour or excuses ? 

All orators are dumb when beauty pleads. 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses ; 

Love thrives not in the heart, that shadows dreads. 

Affection is my captain, and he leads ; 
And when his gaudy banner is displayM, 
The coward tights, and will not be dismay'd. 

Then, childish fear, avaunt ! debating, die ! 
Respect and reason wait on wrinkled age !^ 
My heart shall never countermand mine eye, 
Sad pause' and deep regard beseem the sage ; 
My part is youth, and beats them from the staged 

Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; 

Then who fears sinking, where such treasure liejs. 

As corn o'ergrown by weeds, so heedful fear 

Is almost cloak'd by unresisted lust. 

Away he steals, with open, list'ning ear. 

Full of foul hope, and full of fond mistrust ; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust. 
So cross him with their opposite persuasion. 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits, 

And in the self-same seat sits Colatine. 

That eye which looks on her, confounds his wits ; 

That eye which him beholds, as more divine. 

Unto a view so false will not incline ; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 
Which once corrupted takes the worser part. 

And therein heartens up his servile powers, 
Whoflatter'd by their leader's jocund show. 
Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours ; 
And as their captain so their pride doth grow, 

[7] Respect means cautious prudence, weighing all consequences. M AL* 
[8] Sad formerly signified grave ; deep regard is profound meditation or 
60n8ld^ration. M ALONE. 

[9] The poet seems to have had the conflicts between the devil and the 
vice of the old moralities in his thoughts. In these the vice was alw ays' 
victorious and drove the devil roaring on the stage. MALONE. 
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Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 
By reprobate desire thus madly led, 
The Roman lord doth march to Lucrece' bed. 

The locks between her chamber and his will, 
Each one by him enforced, recites his ward ; 
But as they open, they all rate his ill, 
Which drives the creeping thief to some regard ; 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard, 
Night-wand*ring weasels shriek to see him there. 
They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way, 
ThroughHittle vents and crannies of the place. 
The wind wars with his torch to make him stay. 
And blows the smoke of it into his face, 
Extinguishing his conduct in this case.- 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch. 

And being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucretia's glove, wherein the needle sticks ; 
He takes it from the rushes where it lies, * 
And griping it, the needle his finger pricks ; 
As who should say, this glove to wanton tricks 
Is not inur'd ; return again in haste. 
Thou seest our mistress' ornaments are chaste. 

But all these poor forbiddings could n^t stay himv 

He in the worst sense construes their denial ; 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did ^lay him, . 

He takes for accidental things of trial, 

Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial. 

Which with a ling'ring stay his course doth let,* 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

So, so, (quoth he,) these lets attend the time. 
Like little frosts, that sometime threat the spring, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime. 
And give the sneaped birds 3 more cause to sing. 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 
Huge rocks,highwinds,8trongpirates,shelves and sand». 
The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands. 

[i] The apartments in England being strewed with rushes in our author's 
tinte, he has given Lucretia's chamber the same covering. MALONE. 
fa] To let formerly signified to hinder, to prevent. ANON4 

i^y Sneaped, checked. MALONE. 

17* VOL. ix; 
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Now is lie come unto the chamber-door. 
That shuts him from the heaven of his thought* 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more. 
Hath barr'd him from the blessed thing he sought ; 
So from himself impiety hath wrought, 
That for his prey to pray he doih begin. 
As if the heavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer. 

Having solicited th' Eternal Power, 

That his foul thoughts might compass his fair Fair, 

And they would stand auspicious to the hour ; 

E'en there he starts : quoth he, I must defiour ! 
The powers to whom I pray, abhor this fact^ 
How can they then assist me in the act ! 

Then love and fortune be my gods, my guide, 

My will is back*d with resolution : 

Thoughts are but dreams, till their effects be try'd, 

Black sin is clear'd by absolution ;^ 

Against love's fire, fear's frost hath dissolution. 
The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight. 

This said, the guilty hand pluck'd up the latch. 

And with his knee the door he opens wide ; 

The dove sleeps fast, that this night owl will catch : 

Thus treason works ere traitors be espy'd, 

Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside : 

But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing. 

Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks,^ 
And gazeth on her yet unstained bed : 
The curtains being close, about he walks, 
Rolling his greedy eye-balls in his head. 
By their high treason in his heart misled : 

Which gives the watch-word to his hand too soon. 
To draw the cloud Jthat hides the silver moon. 

Look, as the fair and fiery pointed sun. 
Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight ; 

[4] Our author has here rather prematurely made Tar^ain a disciple of 
modern Rome. MALONE. 

[5] The pott meant by the word ttalk to convey the notion not ci a boit- 
teroas> bat quiet movement. A person apprehensive of being discovered, 
naturally taxes long steps, the sooner to arrive at his point* whether he i> 
Hjpproaching or retiring, and tbu9 shorten the moments of danger. SCAb 
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Even so the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light ; 
Whether it is that she reflects so bright. 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame suppos'd ; 

But blind they are, and keep themselves inclosed. 

O had they in that darksome prison died ! 

Then had they seen the period of their ill, 

Then Colatine again by Lucrece' side, 

In his clear bed might have reposed still. 

But they must ope this blessed league to kill ; 
And holy>thoughted Lucrece to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her life, her world's delight. 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under, 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 
Which therefore angry, seems to part in sunder. 
Swelling on either side to want his bliss : 
Between whose hills, her head intombed is ; 

Where like a virtuous monument she lies,* 

To be admir'd of lewd unhallow*d eyes. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. 
On the green coverlet, whose perfect white 
Shew'd like an Api*il daisy on the grass, 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes like marigolds had sheath'd their light. 

And canopy 'd in darkness sweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair like golden threads play'd with her breath ; 

O modest wantons, wanton modesty ! 

Shewing life's triumph in the map of death. 

And death's dim look in life's mortality. 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify. 

As if between them twain there were no strife^ 
But that life liv'd in death, and death in life. 

Her breasts like ivory globes circled with blue, 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered ; 
Save of their lord ; no bearing yoke they knew. 
And him by oath they truly honoured. 
These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred, 

{6] On oor ancient monoments the heads of the persons represented are 
commonly reposed on pillows. STj^EVENS. 
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Who like a foul usurper went about. 

From this fair throne to have the owner out. 

What could he see, but mightily he noted ? 
What did he note, but strongly he desir'd ? 
What he beheld, on that he firmly doated. 
And in his will his wilful eyes he tir'd.^ 
With more than admiration he admir'd 

Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, . 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 

As the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey. 

Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfy'd ; 

So o*er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay. 

His rage of lust by gazing qualify'd, 

Slack'd, not suppress*d ; for, standing by her side. 
His eye which late this mutiny restrains, 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins. 

And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting. 
Obdurate vassals, fell exploits effecting. 
In bloody death and ravishment delighting. 
Nor children's tears nor mother's groans respecting, 
Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting. 
Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 
Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their likings 

His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye ; 

His eye commends the leading to his hand ; 

His hand as proud of such a dignity, 

Smoaking with pride, march'd on to make his stand 

On her bare breast, the heart of all her land ; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale* 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 

They mastering to the quiet cabinet, 
Where their dear governess and lady lies. 
Do tell her she is dreadfully beset. 
And fright her with confusion of their cries, 
She, much amaz'd, breaks ope her lock*d-up eyes ; 
Who peeping forth, this tumult to behold. 
Are by his flaming torch dimm'd and controul'd. 

[7] To tire is a term in falconry. He glutted his lostfal eye in the imagi- 
nation of what he had resolved to do. Perhaps tre should resul-Atid on his 
>f ill, &c. STEEVENS. 
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Imagine her as one in dead of night. 
Forth from dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking, 
That thinks she has beheld some ghastly sprite. 
Whose grim. aspect sets every joint a shaking. 
What terror 'tis : but she in worser taking 
From sleep disturbed, heedfully doth view 
The sight, which makes supposed terror true. 

W^rapt and confounded in a thousand fears, 
Like to a new-kill'd bird she trembling lies : 
She dares not look, yet winking there appear 
Quick shifting anticks ugly in her eyes, 
Such shadows are the weak brain*s forgeries ; 
Who angry that the eyes fly from their lights. 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, 
(Rude ram ! to batter such an ivory wall) 
May feel her heart, poor citizen ! distrest. 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall, 
'Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. 
This moves in him more rage, and lesser pity. 
To make the breach, and enter this sweet city. 

First like a trumpet doth his tongue begin 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe, 

Who o'er the white sheets peers her whiter chin. 

The reason of this alarum to know. 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show ; 

But she with vehement prayers urgeth still. 

Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies : The colour in thy face, 
That even for anger makes the lily pale, 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace, 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale. 
Under that colour am I come to scale 
Thy never-conquer'd fort, the fault is thine. 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

Thus I forestall thee if thou mean to chide : 
Thy beauty hath ensnar'd thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience must my will abide ; 
My will that marks thee for my earth's delight. 
Which I to conquer fought with all my might. 
But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 
By thy bright beauty it was newly bred* 
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I see what crosses my attempts will brin|f» 

I know what thorns the g;rowing rose defendSt 

I think the honey gunrdcd with a sting ; 

All this beforehand counsel comprehends ; 

But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends. 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty. 
And doats on what he looks, 'gainst law or doty. 

I have debated, even in my soul, 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed ; 

But nothing can affection's course controU 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed. 

Reproach, disdain, and deadly, enmity ; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy. 

This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wing shade,^ 
Whose crooked beak threats, if he mount he dies : 
So under his insulting falchion lies 
Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells 
With trembling fear, as fowls hear falcons' bells. 

Lucrece, quoth he, this night I must enjoy thee, 
If thou deny, then force must work my way ; 
For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee. 
That done, some worthless slave of thine I'll slay. 
To kill thine honour with thy life's decay ; 
And in thy dead arms do [ mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him* 

So thy surviving husband shall remain 

The scornful mark of every open eye ; 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain, 

Thy issue blurr'd with nameless bastardy ; 

And thou, the author of their obloquy, 

Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhimes, 
And sung by children in succeeding times. 

But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend, 
The fault unknown is as a thought unacted ; 
A little harm done to a great good end, 
For lawful policy remains enacted. 

[8] Read nvings. To couch the fowl may mean to makt it couch; as* to 
brave a man> in our author's language, signifies either to itiMvAt luniy orto 
make him brave ; i. e. fine. STEEVENS. 
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The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 
In purest compounds ; being so apply 'd, 
His venom in effect is purify 'd. 

Then, for thy husband and thy children's sake, 
Tender my suit, bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take, 
The blemish that will never be forgot, 
Worse t^an a slavish wipe* or birth-hour's blot ;■ 
For marks describ'd in men's nativity, 
Are na^ral faults, not their own infamy. 

Here with a cockatrice' dead-killing eye, 

He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause ; 

While she, thd picture of true piety. 

Like a white hind beneath a gripe's sharp claws,' 

Pleads in a wilderness, where are no laws. 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle right ; 

Nor nought obeyl^but his foul appetite. 

As when a black-facl^loud the world does threat. 
In his dim mist the asm*ing mountain hiding, 
From earth's dark woim some gentle gust does get. 
Which blow these pitchy vapours from their biding. 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing : 
So his unhallowM taste her words delays, 
And moody Pluto winks, while Orpheus plays. 

Like foul night-waking cat he doth but dally. 
While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth ; 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 
A swallowing gulf, that e'en in plenty wanteth ; 
His ear her prayer admits, bnt his heart granteth 

No penetrable entrance to her plaining ; 

Tears harden lust, tho' marble wears with raining. 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fix'd 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face : 
Her modest eloquence with sighs is mix'd. 
Which to her oratory adds more grace. 
She puts the period often from his place, 

C9I More disgraceful than the brand with which slaves were marked. MAL. 

[il ft appears in Shakspeare's time the arms of bastards were distin- 
gQished by some kind of blots. But in this passage those cor|)oral blemishes 
with which children are sometimes born, seem alone to be in our author's 
contemplation. MAX.ONE. 

[23 The eripe is properly the griffin. As zriffe is properly the French 
word for cTa'w, pertiaps anciently those birds which are remarkable for 
griping their prey in their talons, were occasioBally called gripes, ^TT5XX . 
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And midst the sentence so her accent breaks. 
That twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship'a oath, 

By her untimely tears, her husband's love. 

By holy human law, and common troth. 

By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 

That to his borrow 'd bed he make retire. 

And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 

Quoth she. Reward not hospitality 
With such black payment as thou hast pretended ;^ 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee. 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended, 
Knd thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended. 

He is no woodman, that doth bend his bow, 

To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 

My husband is thy friend, for his sake spare me ; 

Thyself art mighty, for thy own sake leave me ; 

Myself a weakling, do not then insnare me ; 

Thou look'st not like deceit, do not deceive me ; 

My sighs like whirlwinds labour hence to heav« thee. 
If ever man was mov'd with woman's moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans. 

All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 
To soften it with their continual motion. 
For stones dissolv'd to water do convert. 
O ! if no harder than a stone thou art, 

Melt at my tears, and be compassionate ! 

Soft pKy enters at an iron gale. 

In Tarquin's likeness I did entertain thee. 
Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame i 
To all the host of heaven I complain me. 
Thou wrongest his tionour, Wound'st his princely name. 
Thou art not what thou seem'st, and if the same, 
Thou seem'st not what thou art, a god, a king, 
For kings, like gods, should govern every thing. 

How will thy shame be seeded in thine age. 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ? 
If in thy hope thou dar'st do such outrage. 
What dar'st thou not, when once thou art a king f 

r?! i. e. propoied to thyscjf* STEEVENS. 
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! be rem^mber'd no outrageous thing 
From vassal actors can be wip'd away. 
Then kings' misdeeds cannot be hid in clay.'^ 

This deed shall make thee only lov*d for fear. 
But happy monarchs still are fear'd for love : 
W ith ii>ul offenders thou perforce must bear. 
When they in thee the like ofiences prove : 
If but for fear of this, thy will remove. 
For princes are the glass : the school, the book. 
Where subjects' eyes do learn, do read, do look. 

And wilt thou be the school where lust shall learn ? 

Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 

Wilt thou be glass, wherein it shall discern 

Authority for sin, warrant for blame ^ 

To privilege dishonour in thy name, 
Thou back'st reproach against long-living laud. 
And mak'st fair reputation but a bawd. 

Hast thou commanded ? By him that gave it thee, 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will ; 
Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity. 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 
Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil, 
When pattem'd by thy fault, foul sin may'say. 
He learn'd to sin, and thou didst teach the way f 

Think but how vile a spectacle it were. 
To view thy present trespass in another ; 
Men's faults do seldom to themselves appear. 
Their own transgressions partially they smother ; 
This guilt would seem death- worthy in thy brother, 
O ! how are they rapt in with infamies, 
That from their own misdeeds askance thejr eyes i 

To thee, to thee, my heav'd-up hands appeal, 
Not to seducing lust's outrageous fire ; 

1 sue for exil'd majesty's repeal,^ 

Let him return and flattering thoughts retire. 

His true respect will prison false desire. 
And wipe the dim mist from thy doating eyne, 
That thou shalt see thy state» and pity mine. 

[43 The memory of the evil actions of king* will remain em after their 

ideath. MALONE- 
[53 For the recaU of exil'd majesty. MAU)NE. 

18 VOX.. IX. 
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Have done, quoth he, my uncontroled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this let ;« 
Small ligiits are soon blown out, huge fires abide. 
And wkii the wind in greater fury tret : 
The petty streams that pay a daily debt 

To their salt sovereign ivith their fresh false haitC} 

Add to his fiow, but alter not the taste. 

Thou art (quoth she) a sea, a sovereign king, 
And lo ! there falls into thy boundless flood 
Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning. 
Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 
If all these petty ills should change thy good, 
Thy sea within a puddle womb is burst. 
And not the puddle in thy sea dispers'd. 

So shall these slaves be king, and thou their slaves 

Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave.; 

Thou loathed in thy shame, they in thy pride : 

The lesser thing should not the greater hide. 
The cedar stoops not to the base shrub's foot, 
.But. low shrubs wither at the cedar's root. 

So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state- 
No more, quoth he, by heaven I will not bear thee. 
Yield to my love ; if not, enforced hate, 
Instead of love's coy touch, ^ shall rudely tear thee ; 
That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 
Unto the base bed of some rascal groom, 
To be thy partner in this shameful doom. 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light. 

For light and lust are deadly enemies ; 

Shame folded up in blind concealing night. 

When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 

The wolf has seiz'd his prey, the poor lamb cries. 
Till with her own white fleece her voice controrcU 
Intombs her outcry in her lips' sweet fold. 

For with the nightly linen, that she wears. 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head. 
Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 
O that foul lust should stain so pure a bed ! 

[6] By this opposition. ANON. 

M7] i. e. The delicite the respecct'ul 2(p?roach of love. ST£EV£NS. 
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The spots whereof, could weeping purify. 
Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

But she hath lost a dearer thing^ than life. 
And he hath won what he would lose again ;. 
This forced league doth force a further strife^ 
This momentary joy hreeds months of pain, 
This hot desire converts to cold disdain. 
Pure chastity is rifled of her store. 
And lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk. 
Unapt for tender smell, or speedy flight. 
Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight : 
So surfeit-taking Tarquin fears this night ; 
His' taste delicious, in digestion souring, 
Devours his will, that liv*d by foul devouring;^ 

O f deeper sin than bottomless conceit 

Can comprehend in still imagination ! 

Drunken desire must vomit his receipt; 

Bre he can see bis own abomination* 

While lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat, or rein his rash desire. 
Till, like a jade, self-will himself doth tire. 

And then with lank and lean discolour'd cheek. 

With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 

Feeble desire all recreant, poor and meek. 

Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case : 

The flesh being proud, desire doth fight with grace. 

For there it revels, and when that decays^ 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So fares it with this fault-full lord of Rome, 
Who this accomplishment so hotly chas'd : 
For now against himself he sounds this doom. 
That thro" the length of time he stands disgrac'd : 
Besides, his soul's fair temple is defac'd ; 
To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares^ 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 

She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter'd down her consecrated wall. 
And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
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Her immortality, and made her thrall 

To living death, and pain perpetual : 
Which in her prescience she coDtroled still. 
But her foresight could not foi*estal their will. 

£'en in this thought through the dark night he stealeth 
A captive victor, that hath lost in gain : 
Bearing away the wound, that nothing healeth* 
The scar that will, despite of cure, remain : 
Leaving his spoil perplex'd in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behmd, 

And he the burden of a guilty mind. 

He like a thievish dog creeps sadly thence. 
She like a weary *d lamb lies panting there : 
He scowls and hates himself tur his offence, 
She desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear ; 
He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear ! 
She stays exclaiming on the direful night. 
He runs and chides his vanish'd, loath'd, delight. 

He thence departs a heavy convertite ; 

She there remains a hopeless cast-awa^ : 

He in his speed looks for the morning-light ; 

She prays she never may behold the day : 

For day (quoth she) night-scapes doth open lay ; 

And my true eyes have never practis'd how 

To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 

They think not but that every eye can spy 

The same disgrace which they themselves behold ; 

And therefore would they still in darkness He, 

To have their unseen sin remain untold. 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold. 
And grave, like water that doth eat in steel. 
Upon their cheeks what helpless shame they feefc 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest^ 
And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind : 
She wakes her heart by beating on her breast, 
And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 

Frantic with grief, thus breathes she forth her spigbt. 

Against the unseen secrecy of night. 

O comfort-killing night ! image of hell ! 
Pirn register ! and notary of shame ! 
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Black stage for tragedies ! b and murders fell ! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 

Blind mufiEled bawd ! dark harbour of defame ! 
Grim cave of death ! whispering conspirator 
With close-tongued treason and the ravisher ! 

O hateful, vaporous, and foggy night ! 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light, 
Make war against proportioned course of time ; 
Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 
His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed. 
Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 

With rotten damps ravish the morning air. 

Let their exhal'd unwholesome breaths make sick 

The life of purity, the supreme fair. 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prjck ; ^ 

And let thy misty vapours march so thick. 

That in their smorky ranks his smother'd lig}it. 
May set at noon, and make perpetual night. 

Were Tarquin night, as he is but night's child,* 
The silver-shining queen him would disdain ; 
Her twinkling handmaids^ too, by him deiil'd. 
Thro' night's black bosom should not peep again.. 
So should I have copartners in my pain:. 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage,. 

As palmers, that make short their pilgrimage*-. 

Where now ? have I no one tor blush with me ? 

To cross their armst andhang their heads with mine ; 

To mask their browsy and hide their infamy. 

But I alone, alone must sit and pine ; 

Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine ; 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 

EB] In oar author's time« I believe, the stage was hang with black, when^ 
tragedies were performed. The hanging however was* I suppose, no more 
than one piece of black baixe placed at the back of th« ttage> in the room of 
the tapestry, which was the common decoration when comedSes were per- 
fbrmed. M ALONE. 

C93 i. e. the point of noon. 8TEEVENS. 

C13 The wicked, in scriptaral langoage* are called the children of darJS*- 
pufss. MALONE. '' ^ 

[4] Her twinkling handmaids ; i. e, the starA MALONE.. 
18* VOL. IX. 
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O night ! thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke ! 

Let not the jealous day behold that foce. 

Which underneath thy black, all-hiding cloak 

Immodestly lies martyr'd with disgrace ; 

Keep still possession of thy gloomy place. 

That nil the faults, which in thy reign are made» 
May likewise be sepdichred in thy shade. 

Make me not object to the tell-tale day ; 

The light shall shew, chardcter'd in my brow,' 

The story of sweet chastity's decay, 

The impious breach of holy wedlock's vow. 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 
To cypher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quoted my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's name t 
The orator, to deck his oratory. 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin's shame. 
Feast- finding minstrels,' tuning my defame. 

Will tie the hearers to attend each line, 

How Tarquin wronged me, I Colatine. 

Let my good name, that senseless reputation, 
For Colatine's dear love be kept unspotted ; 
If that be made a theme for disputation. 
The branches of another root are rotted* 
And undeserv'd reproach to him allotted, 

I'hat is as clear from this attaint of mine» 

As I, ere this, was pure to Colatine. 

O unseen shame ! invisible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore ! crest- wounding private scar ! 

Reproach is stampt in Colatinus' face. 

And Tarquin's eye may read the mote afar, 

How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
Alas ! how many bear such shameful blows, 
Which not themselves, but he that gives them knowl ? 

If, Colatine, thine honour lay in me. 
From me, by strong assault, it is bereft, 

[3*1 This word was, I suppose, thus accented when our author wrote* and 
Ts at'this dity pronounced in the same manner by the country people in Ire> 
land, where. I believe> much of the pronunciation of ^oten Elisabedi't agt 
is still retained. MALONE. 

4Q ^ote ; mark, observe. MALONE. 

5j Our ancient minstrels were the constaat attendUits on feasts. STE]C* 
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My honey lost, and I a drone-lilLe bc0. 
Have no perfection of my summer left. 
But robb'd and ransack'd by injurious theft : 
In thy weak hive a wand'ring wasp hath crept«^ 
And suck*d the honey which thy chaste bee kept* 

Yet am I guilty of tb^ honour's wreck ? 
Tet for thy honour did I entertain him ; 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back. 
For it had been dishonour to disdain him ; 
Besides, of weariness he did complain him. 

And talk'd of virtue : O unlook'd for evil ! 

When virtue is profan'd in such a devil ! 

Why should the worm intrufle the maiden bud f 
Or hateful cuckows hatch in sparrows* nests f 
Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud ? 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts i^ 
Or kings be breakers of their own behests 9 

But no perfection is so absolute. 

That some impurity doth not pollute. 

The aged man, that coffers up his gold, 

Is plagu'd with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits ; 

And scarce hath eyes bis treasure to behold : 

But still like pining Tantalus he sits, 

And useless bans the harvest of his wits* 
Having no other pleasure of his gain, 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

So then he hath it, when he cannot use it. 
And leaves it to be master'd by his young. 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it ; 
Their father was too weak and they too strong 
To hold their cursed, blessed fortune long. 
The sweets we wish for, turn to loaded sours. 
E'en in the moment that we call them ours. 

Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring, 
Unwhofesome weeds take root with precious flowers ; 
The adder hisseth where the sweet birds sing ; 
What virtue breeds, iniquity devours ; 
We have no good, that we can say is ours. 

But ill annexed opportunity 

Or kills his life, or else his quality. 

[61 Fotiy it, I believe* here used as ia ser^ptore^ for wlckednsss. iSentte 
h'afeii'itm. MALON&. 
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O opportunity ! thy guilt is great ; 

'Tis thou that execut'st the traitor's treason, 

Thou sett'st the wolf where he the lamb may get ; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou point'st the season ; 

^Tis thou that spurn'st at right, at law, at reason : 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy her. 
Sits sin to seize the souls that wander by her. 

Thou mak'st the vestal violate her oath. 
Thou blow'st the fire when temperance is thaw'd. 
Thou smother'st honesty, thou murder'st troth. 
Thou foul abettor, thou notorious bawd ! 
Thou plantest scandal, and displaceth laud. 

Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief ! 

Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief. 

Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, 
Thy private feasting to a public fast. 
Thy smothering titles to a ragged name,' 
Thy sugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood taste ; 
Thy violent vanities can never last. 
How comes it, then, vile opportunity, 
Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee. 

When wilt thou be the humble suppliant's friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtain'd ? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end ? 
Or free that soul, which wretchedness hath chain*d i 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pain'd f 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee, 

But they ne'ier meet with opportunity. 

The patient dies, while the physician sleeps ; 

The orphan pines, while the oppressor feeds ; 

Justice is feasting, while the widow weeps ; 

Advice is sporting, while infection breeds ;& 

Thou grant'st no time for charitable deeds. 
Wrath, envy, treason, rape and murder rages. 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

When truth and virtue have to do with thee, 
A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid ; 
They buy thy help : but sin ne*er gives a fee, 
He gratis comes, and thou art well apaid,*- 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 

frl i- e. n contemptible ignominioas name. M ALONE. 
[8] This idea was probably suggested co Shakspeare by tbs rnid art* 
gress nr the pIsigQ'' in London. STEEVENS. 
£93 Read appayd ; i. e. pleased* The word » oow OlMOlcte.^ BCALOIOU 
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My Colatine ^ouid else hare come to me. 
When Tarquin did, but he was staid by thee. 

Guilty thou art of murder and of theft ; 

Guilty of perjury and subornation ; 

Guilty of treason, forgery and shift ; 

Guilty of incest, that abomination : 

As an accessary by thine inclination 
To all sins past, and all that are to come. 
From the creation to the general doom. 

Mishapen time, copesmate of ugly night ;" 

Swift, subtle post, carrier of grisly care ; 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight, 

Base wateh of woes, sin's pack-horse, virtue's snare ; 

Thou nursest all, and murder'st all that are. 

O hear me then, injurious shifting time ! 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

Why hath thy servant opportunity 
Betrayed the hours thou gav'st me to repose ^ 
Cancell'd my fortunes, and inchatned me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ? 
Tiqne's office is to find the hate of foes, 

To eat up error by opinion bred. 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed ? 

Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time on aged things, 
To wake the morn, and sentinel the night. 
To wrong the wronger, till he render right,* 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers. 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 
To feed oblivion with decay of things. 
To blot old books, and alter their contents, 
To pluck the quills from ancient ravens' wings ; 
To dry the old oak's sap, and cherish springs, 3 




luis . _. _^ _., 

wooU elegantily read :— 

To wring Che wronger, 8cc. MALONE. 

CsD If these wordB have any sense, it is directly contrary to the sentimcat 

here advanced, which is concerning the decays and not die repairs of Time. 

« . .. -. WABBWRTON. 

Dr. JpomfOtt tmnlta Shaikspeare wrote— «nd perish sprinci. By spHwiSt\hom* 
<ever nay be mdentood (as hu l»N&fli«ervcdbriff.TBl|fQ aenNli«i 
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To spoil antiquities of hatnmer'd steel,^ 
And tarn the giddy round of fortune's wheel ; 

To show the beldame daughters of her daughter ; 

To make a child a man, the man a child ; 

To slay the tiger, that doth live by slaughter ; 

To tame the unicorn and lion wild ; 

To mock the subtle in themselves beguil'd ; 
To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops» 
And waste huge stones with little water-drop& 

Why work*st thou mischief in thy pilgrimaget 
Unless thou could'st return to make amends ? 
One poor retiring minute in an age. 
Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends. 
Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends. 
O.this dread night I would'st thou one hour come back, 
I could prevent this storm, and shun this wrack. 

Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity, 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight ; 

Devise extremes beyond extremity. 

To make him curse this cursed crimeful night ; 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright. 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous, shapeless devlL 

Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances ; 

Affiict him in his bed with bed-rid groans ; 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, 

To make him moan, but pity not his moans ; 

Stone him with harden'd hearts, harder than stones, 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness. 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 

Let him have time to tear his curled hair ; 

Let him have time against himself to rave ; 

Let him have time of time's help to despair ; 

Let him have time to live a loathed slave ; 

Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave. 
And time to see one, that by alms does live, 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

young trees ; and then the meaning will be* " It is the office of Time, Qb 
the one hand> to destroy the ancient oak ; on the other to cherish yomig 
]dants> and to bring them to matarity." Springs have diis meanliig in 
many ancient books. M ALONE. 

[4] The poet alludes to those vast port-cullises of iron* from whidi many 
of the strongest castles derived their strength^ and whi^ bid |VObiHx» **^ 
io bii time bcgoa to decay. H£NL£Y. 
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'Let him have time to see his friends his foes. 

And merry fools to mock at him resort ; 

Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 

In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 

His time of folly, and his time of sport ; 
And ever let his unrecalling crime^ 
Have time to wail th' abusing of his time. 

O time ! thou tutor both to good and bad ! 

Teach me to carse him, that thou taught'st this ill ; 

At his own shadow let the thief run mad. 

Himself, himself seek every hour to kill ; 

Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill ! 
For who so base would such an office have. 
As slanderous death's-man^ to so base a slave ? 

The baser is he, coming from a king. 
To shame his hope with deeds degenerate ; 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing. 
That makes 4iim honoured, or begets him hate : 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 
The moon being clouded presently is mist. 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 

The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire. 

And unperceiv'd fly with the filth away ; 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious^ay. 

Gnats are unnoted wheresoe'er they fly, 

But eagles, gaz'd upon with every eye. 

O idle words ! servants to shallow fools ; 

Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ; 

Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools ; 

Debate where leisure serves, with dull debators : 

To trembling clients be their mediators. 
For me I force not argument a straw. 
Since that my case is past all help of law. 

In vain I rail at opportunity. 

At time, at Tarquin, and unscarchful night ! 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy. 

This crime which cannot be unacted. ^f ALONE. 
L e. execationer. So in one of our author's plajrt : 

" ——I am only sorry 

<< He had no other death's-mair.'* STEEVENS 
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In vain I spurn at my confirm'd deapight ; 
This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 

The remedy indeed to do me good* 

Is to let forth my foul defiled blood. 

Poor hand, why quiver'st thou at this decree ? 

Honour thyself, to rid me of this shame ; 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee ; 

fiut if I live, thou liv'st in my defame ; 

Since thou could'st not defend thy loyal dame. 
And wast afraid to scratch her wicked foe. 
Kill both thyself and her for yielding so. 

This said, from her betumbled couch she starts, 
To find some desperate instrument of death. 
But this no slaughter-house, no tool imparts. 
To make more vent for passing of her brealh. 
Which thronging thro' her lips so vanisheth. 
As smoke from ^tna, that in air cansumes. 
Or that which from discharged cannon ftimes. 

In vain (quoth she) I live, and seek in vain 

Some happy mean to end a hapless life ; 

I fear'd by Tarquin's falchion to be slain. 

Yet for the self- same purpose seek a knife ! 

But when I fear'd, I was a loyal wife ; ^ 

So am I now ; O no ! that cannot be. 
Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

that is gone for which I sought to live. 
And therefore now I need not fear to die ; 
To clear this spot by death, at least, I give 
A badge of fame to slander's livery, 

A dying life to living infamy ! 
Poor helpless help, the treasure stol'n away. 
To burn the guilty casket where it lay. 

Well, well, dear Colatine, thou shalt not know 
The stained taste of violated troth, 

1 will not wrong thy true affection so. 
To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 

This bastard grass? shall never come to growth ^ 
He shall not boast, who did thy stock pollute. 
That thou art doating father of his fruit. 

L7l Graff in the earlitrst editloo. MALONE.— -This tentlment ii adop- 
ted from the IViidom of Solomon, Chap. iv. 3. " But the mnlKlplTlng brood of 
the ansodly shall not thrive, nor take a deep rootiof fkom bMiitradipU BW 
iBjr «ny fast foandjition." ST££VENS. 
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l^or shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 
Kor laugh with his companions at thy state ; 
J3ut thou shall know thy interest was not bought 
Basely with gold, but stol'n from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate. 

And with my trespass never will dispense, 
Till life to death acquit my first offence. 

I will not poison thee with my attaint, 
'Nor fold my fault in cleanly coin'd excuses ; 
My sable ground of sin I will not paint. 
To hide the truth of this false night's abuses ; 
My tongue shall utter all, mine eyes like sluices, 
As from a mountain spring, that feeds a dale. 
Shall gush pure streams to purge my impure tale. 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tun'd warble of her nightly sorrow. 
And solemn night with slow, sad gait descended 
To ugly hell ; when lo ! the blushing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light would borrow. 
But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see. 
And therefore still in night would cloister'd be. 

Revealing day thro* every cranny spies, 
And seems to point her out where she sits weeping. 
To whom she sobbing speaks ! O, eye of eyes ! 
Why pry 'st thou thro* my window ? leave thy peeping. 
Mock with thy tickling beams, eyes that are sleeping : 
Brand 'not my forehead with thy piercing light. 
For day has nought to do what's done by night. 

Thus cavils she with every thing she sees ; 
True grief is fond,' and tealy as a child. 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees ; 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them mild ; 
Continuance tames the one, the other wild, 
Like an unpractis'd swimmer, plunging still. 

With too much labour, drowns for want of skill. 

• 

So she. deep drenched in a sea of care. 
Holds disputation with each thing she views ; 
And to herself all sorrow doth compare ; 
No object but her passion's strength renews, 
And as one shifts, another strait ensues : 

18] F««i« in oia language, is foolish. MALONE. 
19 VOL. IX. 
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Sometimes her grief is dumb, and hath no words : 
Sometiiitcs *tis mad, and too much talk affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning's joy. 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody. 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy ; 
Sad souls are slain in merry company ; 
Grief best is pleas'd with griePs society. 
True sorrow then is feelingly surpriz'd. 
When with like semblance it is sympathized. 

'Tis double death to drown in ken of shore ; 
He ten times pines, that pines beholding food : 
To see the salve, doth make the wound ache more ; 
Great grief grieves most at that will do it good ; 
Deep woes roll forward, like a gentle flood. 

Which being stopt, the bounding banks o'erflows ; 

Grief dally'd with, nor law nor limit knows. 

"You mocking birds, quoth she, your tunes intomb 
Within your hoUow-swcUing feather'd breasts ; 
And in my hearing be you ever dumb, 
My restless discord iove« no stops nor rests ; 
A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests. 
Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears. 
Distress like dumps,* when time is kept with tean. 

Come, Philomel, thou sing'st of ravishment. 
Make thy sad grove in my dishevell'd hair. 
As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, 
So I at each sad strain will strain my tear, 
And with deep groans the diapason bear : 
For burden- wise I'll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descants better skill.* 

And while against a thorn thou bear'st thy part, 
To keep thy sharp woes waking ; wretched L 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife, to affright mine eye. 
Who if it wink, shall thereon rail and die. 
These means, as frets upon an instrumeott 
Shall tune our heart-strings to true langnishmeiit. 

.-ro3 A dump is a melancholy soni;. See Romeo and Jalict, p. 73* >B(M^ 
Vi ] Descants fur descant* st. Philomel, the dauj^hter of J^noUoo* king ef 
theris, was ravished by Ty reus, t" 



Athens, was ravished by Tyreos, the husband of her sUter Prognen 

ding to the fable she was turned into a nightlng&Ie, Tereoi Into %U^Utt 

Atful.Prctgue into a swallow. mALONE. 
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And for, pctor bird, thou sing'st not in the day. 
As shaming any eyd should thee behold ; 
Some dark deep desert seated from the way. 
That knows not parching^heat, nor freezing cold. 
We will find out ; and there we will unfold 

To creatures stern, sad tunes to change their kinds ; 

Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle mind&v 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 

Wildly determining which way to fly, 

Or once encompass'd with a winding maz^. 

That cannot tread the way out readily, 

So with herself is she in mutiny ; 

To live or die, which of the twain were better. 
When life is sham'd, and death reproaches debtor. 

To kill myself, (quoth she) alack ! what were it, 
But with my body my poor soul's pollution ? 
They that lose half, with greater patience bear it, 
Than they whose whole is swallow'd in confusion, 
That mother tries a merciless conclusion. 
Who having two sweet babes^ when death takes one^ 
Will slay the other, and be nurse to none. 

My body or my soul, which was the dearer ^ 
When the one pure, the other made divine, 
Whose love of either to myself was nearer, 
When both were kept from heaven and Colatine ? 
Ah me ! the bark peel'd from the lofty pine. 
His leaves will wither, and his sap decay. 
So must my soul, her bark being peel'd away. 

Her house is sack'd, her quiet interrupted ; 

Her mansion batter*d by the enemy ; 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoil'd, corrupted, 

Grossly ingirt with daring infamy. 

Then let it not be call'd impiety, 
If in this blemish 'd fort I make some hole, 
Thro' which I may convey this troubled soul. 

Yet die I will not, till my Colatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely death ; 
That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine. 
Revenge on him that made me stop my breath : 
My stained blood to Tarquin I bequeath, 

Which by him tainted, shall for him be spent, 
. And as his due, writ in my testament. 
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My honour I'll bequeath unto the knife,. 

That wounds my body so dishonoured : 

'Tis honour to deprive dishonour'd life ; 

The one will live, the other being dead. 

So of shame's ashes shall my fame be bred. 
For in my death I murder shameful scorn. 
My shame so dead, my honour is new borov 

Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost. 

What legacy shall I bequeath to thee i 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast, 

By whose example thou reveng'd may'st be. 

How Tarquin must be us'd, read it in me : 
Myself thy friend, will kill myself thy foe. 
And for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin 90.- 

This brief abridgement of my will I make r 

My soul and body to the skies and ground ; 

My resolution, husband, do you take ; 

My honour be the knife's that makes the wound ; 

My shame be his, that did my fame confound ; 
And all my fame that lives disturbed be 
To those that live, and think no shame of me-. 

When Colatine shall oversee this will,' 
How was I overseen, that thou shalt see it ? 
My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill ; 
My life's foul deed, my life's fair end shall free it. 
Faint not, faint heart, but shortly say. So be it : 

Yield to my hand, and that shall conquer thee ; 

Thou dead, that dies, and both shall victors be. 

This plot of death, when ^adly she had laid, 
And wip'd the brinish peaiV from her bright eyes. 
With untun'd tongucj-^Qf ., iisely call'd her maid, 
Whose swift obedieti ^o he.' Tiiistress hies. 
For fleet- wing'd duty with thout )\t ^ li»athers flies. 
Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto lier maid seem so. 
As winter meads, when sun docl melt their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow, 
With soft slow tongue, true mark of modesty. 
And sorts a sad look to her lady's sorrow. 
For why, her face wore sorrow's livery, 

[23 Overseers were frequently added in wills, from the superabaiidant caa> 
tion of our ancestors. Our author appoints John Hall anil bis wife for bis 
executors ; and Thomas Russell and Francis i^oUins as his overseen. ST£&. 
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fiat durst not ask of her audaciously, 
Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 
Nor why her fair cheeks ovcrwash'd with wo. 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set, 
Each flower moisten'd like a melting eye, 
£'en so the maid with swelling drops 'gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforc'd by sympathy. 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress' sky, 
Who in a salt-wav'd ocean quench their light. 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 
Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling ; 
One justly weeps, the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company of her drops spilling : 
Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 
Grieving themselves to guess at others' smarts. 
And then they drown their eyes or break their hearts^ 

For men have marble, women waxen minds. 
And therefore they are form'd as marble will ;3 
The weak oppress'd, th' impression of strange kinds 
Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or skill. 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax should be accounted evil. 
Wherein is stamp'd the semblance of a devil. 

Their smoothness, like an even champaign plain, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep. 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils, that obscurely sleep ; 
Thro' crystal walls each little mote will peep. 
Tho' men can cover crimes with bold, stern looksv 
Poor women's faces are their own faults' books. 

No man inveighs against the wither'd flower. 
But chides rough winter, that the flower has kill'd ; 
Not that's devour'd, but that which doth devour 
Is worthy blame ; O let it not be held 
Poor women's faults that they are so fulfill'd* 
With men's abuses ; those proud lords, to blame, 
Make weak made women tenants to their shame. 

[3] Hrncedothey (women) receive whatever impression their marble- 
bearted ;issociate8 (men) choose. The expression it very quaint. MAL. 

[4! Fulfilled, i. c. filled. It is used in our liturp:y. MALONE. F«/- 

filled means completely filled till there is no room tor more. The word, in 
this sense, is now obsolete. ST££V£NS. 

19* vol.. IX. 
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The precedent whereof in Lucrece view. 
Assail'd by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue. 
By that her death to do her husband wrong ; 
Such danger to resistance did belong. 

The dying fear thro' all her body spread. 

And who cannot abuse a body dead f 

By this mild patience did fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining ; 
My girl, (quoth she) on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are raining^ 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 
Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood. 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 

But tell me, girl, when went (and there she staid. 

Till after a deep groan) Tarquin from hence i 

Madam, ere I was up, reply'd the maid. 

The more to blame my sluggard negligence ; 

Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense ; 
Myself was stirring ere the break of day» 
And ere I rose was Tarquin gone away. 

But, lady, if your maid may be so bold. 

She would request to know your heaviness. 

O peace, (quoth Lucrece) if it should be told« 

The repetition cannot make it less ; 

For more it is than I can well express ; 
And that deep torture may be call'd a helU 
When more is felt than one hath power to telk 

Go, get me hither paper, ink and pen ; 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 

What should I say f One of my husband's men 

Bid thou be ready, by and by to bear 

A letter to my lord, my love, my dear ; 
Bid him with speed prepare to carry it. 
The cause craves haste, and it will soon be writ. 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write. 
First hovering o'er the paper with her quill ; 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight. 
What wit sets down, is blotted still with will ; 
This is too curious good, this blunt and ill ; 
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Much like a press of people at a door. 
Throng her inventions, which shall go befofe. 

At last she thus begins : Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife, that greeteth thee, 
Health to thy person ; next vouchsafe t' afford 
If ever, love, thy Lucrece thoa wilt see. 
Some present speed to come and visit me ; 
So I commend me from our house in grief, 
My woes are tedious, tho* my words are brie£ 

Here folds she up the tenor of her woe,. 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly ; 

By this short schedule Colatine may know 

Her grief, but not her grief's true quality ; 

She dares not therefore make discovery. 
Lest he should bold it her own gross abuse. 
Ere she with blood had stain'd her strain*d excuse^ 

Besides the life and feeling of her passion,. 

She hoards to spend, when he is by to hear her ;. 

When sighs, and groans, and tears may grace the fashioa 

Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 

From that suspicion which the world might bear her :' 
To shun this btot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights, moves nu>re than hear them told ;. 
For then the eye Interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion that it doth behold ;^ 
When every part a part of woe doth bear, 
*Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear, 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords». 

And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 

Her letter now is sealM, and on it writ, 
At Ardea to my lord with more than haste ;. 
The post attends, and she delivers it. 
Charging the sour-fac'd groom to hie as fast, 
As lagging souls before the northern blast. 

Speed, more than speed, but dull and slow shedeenvs^ 

Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

[5;; The poet seems to have been thinking of those heavy shctus c^lkd 
dumb'Jioivs, which were exhibited on the stage in his time. Mothn, in old 
language, signifies a puppet-show. MALONE. 
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The homely villain curtsies to her low. 
And blushing on her with a steadfast eye, 
ReceiTes the scroll without or yea or no : 
For outward bashful innocence doth fly. 
But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie. 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame. 
For Lucrece thought he blush'd to see her shame. 

When silly groom, God wot, it was defectt 

Of spirit, life, and bold audacity ; 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 

To talk in deeds, while others saucily 

Promise more speed, but do it leisurely. 
Even so this pattern of the worn-out age* 
Pawn'd honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust. 
That two red fires in both their faces blazM, 
She thought he blush'd as knowing Tarquin's lust, 
And blushing with him, wistly on him gaz'd ; 
Her earnest eye did make him more amaz'd ; 
The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
The more she thought he spy*d in her some blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again. 
And yet the duteous va<^sal scarce is gone ; 
The weary time she cannot entertain. 
For now 'tis stale to sigh, to weep, and groan. 
So wo hath wearied wo, moan tired moan. 
That she her plaints a little while doth stay. 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting made for Priam's Troy ; 
Before the which is drawn^ the power of Greece, 
For Helen's rape the city to destroy. 
Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy. 
Which the conceited painter drew so proud,* 
As heaven, it seem'd, to kiss the turrets bow*d« 

A thousand lamentable objects there, 
In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life ; 
Many a dire prop seem'd a weeping tear, 

B [6] This example of ancient simplicity and virtoe. MALONE. 
'' [7] Dra'wn, in this instance, do's nor signify deiiiuatid, but drawn tU 
into the field iS armies are. STEEVENS. 
C^] Conceited, in old langaage, it fancifuliyi iogeniooily. MALONS* 
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Shed for the slaughter'd husband by the wife. 

The red blood reek'd to shew the painter's strife,. 
And dying eyes gleam *d forth their ashy lights^ 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioneer 
Begrim'd with sweat, and smeared all with dust ! 
And from the towers of Troy, there would appear 
The very eyes of men thro' loop-holes thrust. 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust : 
Such sweet observance in the work was had. 
That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 

In great commanders, grace and majesty 
You might behold triumphing in their faces. 
In youth quick-bearing and dexterity : 
And here and there the painter interlaces 
Pale cowards marching on with trembling paces : 
Which heartless peasants did so well resemble, 
Thatone would swear he saw them quake and treipble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O what art 

Of phisiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either cyphered cither's heart r 

Their face, their manners most expressly told. 

Id Ajax's eyes blunt rage and rigour roll'd ; 
But the mild glance that she Ulysses lent, 
Show'd deep regard and smiling government. 

There pleading might you see brave Nestor stand, 
As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight, 
Making such sober actions with his hand. 
That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the sight : 
In speech it seem'd his beard, all silver white, 
Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the sky.** 

About him were a press of gaping faces. 
Which seem'd to swallow up his sound advice ; 
All jointly list'^ning, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice ; 
Some high, some law, the painter was no nice . 

The scalps of many almost hid behind. 

To jump up higher seem'd to mock the mind. ^ 

[<{?] Furling bad fonserlx the sane Bie«iuA£ m atrihn^ BlALOMI; 
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Here's one man's hand lean'd on another's head, 
Hi.s nose being shadnw'd by his neighbour's ear ; 
Here one being throng'd, bears back all swoln and red ; 
Another smother'd seems to pelt and swear,' 
And in their rage, (such signs of rage they bear,) 
As but for loss of Nestor's golden words, 
It seems they would debate with angry swords. 

For much imaginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind,* 
That for Achilles' image stood his spear, 
Grip'd in an armed hand ; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save in the eye of mind : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head. 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong besieged Troy, 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, march'd to fielj, 
Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy, 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wieldi 
And to their hope they such odd action yield. 
That thro' their light joy seemed to appear, 
(Like bright things stain'd) a kind of heavy fear. 

And from the strond of Dardan where they fought, 
To Simois' reedy banks the red blood ran ; 
Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and then 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks, 
They join, and shoot their foam at Simois' bankd. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come 
To find a face where all distress is steel'd ; 
Many she sees, where cares have carved some» 
But none where all distress and dolour dwell'd. 
Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, 
Staring on Priam's wounds with her old eyes. 
Who bleeding under Pyrrhus' proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomiz'd 
Time's ruin, beauty's wreck, and grim carets reigp ; 
Her cheeks with chops and wrinkles were disguivd ; 
Of what she was no semblance did remain ; 

[1 1 To pelt means to be clamoroas» as men in a passimi. MALOl^ 

[2 J An artful delineation » so nicely and naturally execQfiedi JCittf Ml 
nft (ure« in old languagej were synonymous. MALONE. 
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Her blue blood chang'd to black in every vein : 

Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed, 
Show'd life imprison 'd in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 3 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldame's woes ; 

Who nothing wants to answer but her cries, 

And bitter words to ban her cruel foes. 

The painter was no god to lend her those ; 
And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong. 
To give her so much grief, and not a tongue. 

Poor instrument (quoth she) without a sound ! 
I'll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue ; 
And drop sweet balm in Priam^s painted wound, 
And rail on Pyrrhus, that hath done him wrong. 
And with my tears qudhch Troy, that burnt so long : 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks, that are thine enemies. 

Show me this strumpet, that began this stir. 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear : 
That heat of lust fond Paris did incur 
This load of wrath, that burning Troy did bear ; 
Thy eye kindled the fire that bumeth here : 
And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye. 
The sire, the son, the dam« and daughter die. 

Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many moe f^ 
Let sin, alone committed, light alone 
Upon his head, that hath transgressed so, 
Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty wo. 

For one's ofience why should so many fall. 

To plague a private sin in general f 

Lo ! here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies ! 

Here manly'Hector faints, here Troilus sounds !^ 

Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies ! 

And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds ! 

And one man's lust these many lives confounds ! 
Had doating Priam check'd his son's desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire. 



[3I Fixes them attentively. Hounds are said to spend their tongues when 

they Jain in fall cry. M ALONE. 

" ' -•«•-.- -. MAL» 

cor 



ey jem in laii cry. ra/i.LiVjj.^1:.. 

[43 Moe, L e. more ; a contraction formerly used by oor poets. Mi 

&i Svfoon is^rtunly written sound or sfooon'd in the old copies of, 1 
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Here feelingly she weeps Troy's painted woes i 
For sorrow, like a heavy hangirrg bell. 
Once set a ringing, with his own weight g^s ; 
Then little strength rings out the doleful knell. 
So Lucrece set a- work, sad tales doth tell 

To pencil' d pensiveness, and culour'd sorrow ; 

She lends them words, and she their looks doth borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painted round. 
And whom she finds forlorn she doth lament : 
At last she sees a wretched image bound, 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent ; 
His face, tho' full of cares, yet show'd content. 
Onward to Troy with these blunt swains he goes, 
So mild, that patience seem'd to scorn l^s woes. 

In him the painter labour*d with his skill. 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show. 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 
A brow unbent, that seem'd to welcome woe ; 
Cheeks, neither red, nor pale, but mingled so. 
That blushing red, no guilty instance gave,^ 
Nor ashy pale, the fear that false hearts have. 

But like a constant and confirmed devil. 

He entertain'd a show so seeming just ; 

And therein so insconc'd this secret evil,? 

That jealousy itself could not mistrust. 

False creeping craft and perjury should thrust. 
Into so bright a day such black-fac'd storms. 
Or blot with hell-bom sin such saint-like forms. 

The well skill'd woman this wild image drew 
For perjur'd Sinon, whose inchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew ; 
Whose words like wild-fire burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion ; that the skies were sorry. 
And little stars shot from their fixed places. 
When their glass fell wherein they view*d their faces* 

This picture she advisedly perus'd, 
And chid the painter for his wond'rous skill : 
Saying, some shape in Sinon's was abusM, 
So fair a form lodg'd not a mind so ill : 

author's plays ; and from this Ktanza it is probable the word wM'fonBerlf 
pronounced siv unds. MALONE. 

|61 No eximples or symptoms of gnilt. MALONE. 

17] Read kit secret, &<*. in.l by thiit means conceaf'd his secret' treichery* 
A sconce was a species of fortification. MALONE. 
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And stiU on him she gazM, and gazing still, 
Such signs of truth in his plain face she spy'd. 
That she -concludes the picture was bely*d. 

It cannot be (quoth she) that so much guile, 
^She would have said, can lurk in such a look ; 
But Tarquin's shape came in her mind the while. 
And from her tongue, can lurk, from cannot took : 
It cannot be, she in that sense forsook, 
And turn'd it thus ; it cannot be, I find. 
But such a lace should bear a wicked mind. 

For e'en as subtle Sinon here is painted. 
So sober sad, so weary., and so mild, 
(As if with grief or travel he had fainted) 
To me came Tarquin armed, so beguil'd* 
With outward honesty, but yet defil'd 

With inward vice : as Priam him did cherish. 
So did I Tarquin, so my Troy did perish. 

XiOok, look, how list'ning Priam wets his eyes. 
To see those borrow'd tears that Sinon ftheds ! 
Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wise i 
For every tear he falls, a Trojan bleeds : 
His eyes drop fire, no water thence proceeds. 
Those round clear pearls of his, that move thy pity. 
Are balls of quenchless fire to bum thy city. 

Such devils steal effects from lightless hell. 
For Sinon in his fire doth quake for cold. 
And ID that cold hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 
These contraries, such unity do hold. 
Only to flatter fools, and mak-e them bold : 
So Priam's trust false Sinon 's tears doth flatter. 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with water. 

Here all enr^g'd such passion her assails. 
That patielice is quite beaten from her breast ; 
She tears the senseless Sinon with her nailst, 
"Comparing him to that unhappy guest. 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detect. 
At last she smilingly with this gives o'er. 
Fool ! fool ! quoth she, his wounds will not be sore.. 

:C83 To me came Tarqu'm with the same armonr oF hypocrisy that Sinon 
vrore. Beguiied is beguiling. Our author frequently confottods the active 
•and passive participle. MALONE. 

20 VOL. IX. 
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Thus ebbs and flows the corrent of her sorrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining : 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow. 
And both she thinks too long with her remaining ; 
Short time seems long, in sorrow's sharp sustaining, 
Tho' woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps. 
And they that watch, see time how slow it creeps. 

Which all this time hath over-slipt her thought* 
Th:it she with painted images hath spent, 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought* 
By deep surmise of others' detriment. 
Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 
It easeth some, tho' none it evercur'd, 
To think their dolour others have endur'd. 

But now the mindful messenger come back. 
Brings home his lord, and other company : 
Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black. 
And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles stream'd, like rainbows in the sky. 
These watergalls,* in her dim element, 
Foretel new storms to those already spent. 

Which when her sad beholding husband saw, 
Amazedly in her sad face he stares : 
Her eyes, tho* sod in tears, look red and raw, 
Her lively colour kill'd with deadly cares. 
He has no power to ask her how she faros. 
But stood like old acquaintance in a trance. 
Met far from home, wond'ring each other's chancC;r 

At last he takes her by the bloodless hand. 
And thus begins : What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befallen, that thou dost trembling stand ? 
Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent t 
Why art thou thus attir'd in discontent ? 
Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness. 
And tell thy grief, that we may give redress. 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire. 
Ere once she can discharge one word of woe : 
At length address'd, * to answer his desire, 
-She modestly prepares, to let them know 

[9] The naater-gall is some appearance attendant on the niabbw. Tht 
v/ord is current amone the shepherds of SaUsbory-ptain. STK&VXIU* 
fi] i<«<Jrffi;V— ready, prepared. MikLON£. 
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Her honour is ta'en prisoner by the foe : 
While Colatine, and his consorted lords. 
With sad attention long to hear her words. 

And now this pale swan in her wat'ry nest. 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 
Few words, quoth he, shall fit the trespass best. 
Where no excuse can give the fault amending ; 
In me more woes than words are now depending : 
And my laments would be drawn out too long. 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

Then be this all the task it hath to say, 

Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 

A stranger came, and on that pillow lay, 

Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head ; 

And what wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me. 
From that, alas ! thy Lucrece is not free. 

For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight. 
With shining falchion in my chamber, came 
A creeping creature with a fiaming light. 
And softly cry'd, Awake, thou Roman dame, 
And entertain my love, else lasting shame 

Oh thee and thine this night I will inflict, 

If thou my love's desire do contradict. 

For some hard-favour'd groom of thine, quoth he,. 
Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
I'll murder straight, and then I'll slaughter thee. 
And swear I found you, where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust ; and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed ; this act will be 

My fame, and thy perpetual infamy. 

With this I did begin to start and cry, 
And then against my heart he sets his sword» 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 
I should not live to speak another word : 
So should my shame still rest upon record, 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome, 
Th' adult'rate death of Lucrece and her groom. 
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Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak> 
(And far the weaker with so strong a fear) 
My bloody judge forbad my tongue to speak. 
No rightful plea might plead for justice there : 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear. 

That my poor beauty had purloin'd his eyes ; 

And when the judge is robb*d, the prisoner dies. 

O ! teach me how to make mine own excuse. 

Or at the least, this refuge let me find ; 

Tho* my gross blood he stain'd with this abuse. 

Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; 

That was not forc'd, that never was inclined 
To accessary yieldings : but still pure 
Doth in her prison'd closet yet endure; 

Lo ! here the hopeless merchant of this loss. 
With head inclined, and voice damm'd up with woe ; 
With sad set eyes, and wretched arms across, 
From lips new waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away, that stops his answer so. 

But wretched as he is, he strives in vain ; 

When he breathes out, his breath drinks up again* 

As through an arch, the violent roaring tide 
Out-runs the eye, that doth behold his haste ; 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 
Back to the strait that forc*d him on so fast ; 
In rage ^ent out, recaU'd in rage being past :* 
Even so his sighs, his sorrows make a saw. 
To push grief on, and back the same grief draw^ 

Which speechless woe of his, poor she attendeth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 
Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth 
Another power, no flood my raining slacketh ; 
My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling painful ; let it then suffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 

And for my sake, when I might charm thee so. 
For she that was thy Lucrece — now attend me. 
Be suddenly revenged on my foe ; 
Thine, mine, his own, suppose thou dost defend rae 



[3] should we not read : 

*' In rage sent oat^ recall'd« the rage being past." Dr. FARMER* 
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From what is past, the help that thou thall lend me 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die, 
For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 

But ere 1 name him, you fair lords, quoth she, 
(Speaking to those that came with Colatine) 
Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, 
With swift pursuit to 'venge this wrong of mine : 
For 'tis a meritorious fair design. 
To chase injustice with revengeful arms. 
Knights by their oaths should right poor ladies* harms. 

At this request, with noble disposition. 
Each present lord began to promise aid. 
As bound in knighthood to her imposition. 
Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray'd : 
But she that yet her sad task hath not said. 
The protestation stops. O speak, quoth she. 
How may this forced stain be wip'd from me t 

What is the quality of my offence. 
Being constrained with dreadful circumstance ^ 
May my pure mind with the foul act dispense. 
My low declined honour to advance ? 
May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 
The poison 'd fountain clears itself again. 
And why not I, from this compelled stain ? 

With this they all at once began to say, 
Her body's stain the mind untainted clears. 
While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, that map, which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune carved in with tears. 
No, no, quoth she, no dame hereafter living. 
By my excuse shall claim excuses giving. 

Here with a sigh, as if her heart would breaks 
She throws forth Tarquin's name. He, he, she says : 
But more than he, her poor tongue could not speak> 
Till after many accents and delays, 
Untimely breathings, sick and short essays. 
She utters this, He, he, fair lord, 'tis he 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me. 

20* VOL. IX. 
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Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soal unsheathed. 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed : 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 
Her winged sprite, and thro' her wounds doth fly 
Life's lasting date from canceled destiny. 

Stone-still, astonisb'd, with this deadly deed. 
Stood Colatine, and all his lordly crew. 
Till Lucrece' father, that beholds her bleed* 
Himself on her self-slaughter'd body threw : 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murd'rous knife, and as it left the place, 
Her blood, in pure revenge, held it in chase. 

And bubbling from her breast it doth divide 

In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 

Circles her body in on every side ; 

Who like a late sack'd island vastly stood ' 

Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 
Some of her blood still pure and red remain'd, 
And some look'd black, and that false Tarquin stain'd. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood, a watery rigol goes, * 
Which seems to weep upon the tainted place ; 
And ever since, as pitying Lucrece' woes. 
Corrupted blood some wat'ry token shows : 

And blood untainted still doth red abide. 

Blushing at that which is so putrify'd. 

Daughter, dear daughter, old Lucretius cries. 
That life was mine, which thou hast here deprived ; 
If in the child the father's image lies. 
Where shall I live, now Lucrece is unliv'd ? 
Thou wast not to this end from me deriv'd. 
If children predecease progenitors. 
We are the offspring, and they none of ours. 

Poor broken glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance, my old age new bom ; 
But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and cold. 
Shows me a bare-bon'd death by time out-worn : 

♦'33 i. e. like a ivastf. Vastum is the law term for 'waste gronnd. ST£E. 
[43 A rigoi is a circk. MALONE. 
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O ! from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn ! 
And shiver'd all the beauty of my glass, 
That I no more can see what once I was. 

O time ! cease thou thy course, and haste no longer. 
If thou surcease to be, that should survive : 
Shall rotten death m^ke conquest of the stronger. 
And leave the fault*ring feeble souls alive ? 
The old bees die, the young possess their hive ; 
Then live, sweet Lucrece, live again and see 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee. 

By this starts Colatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place : 
And then in clay-cold Lucrece' bleeding stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face. 
And counterfeits to die with her a space : 

Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 

And live to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul. 
Hath serv'd a dumb arrest upon his tongue ; 
Who made that sorrow should his use control. 
Or keep him from heart-easing words so long. 
He 'gi"^ ^^ ^^^^ ' ^^^ thro' his lips do throng 

Weak words, so thick come in his poor heart's aid. 
That no man could distinguish what he said. 

Yet sometime Tarquin was pronounced plain. 
But through his teeth, as if his name he tore : 
This windy tempest, till it blew up rain. 
Held back his sorrow's tide to make it more. 
At last it rains, and busy winds gives o'er : 
Then son and father weep with equal strife. 
Who should weep most for daughter, or for wife^ 

The one doth call her his, the other his ; 
Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 
The father says, she's mine ; O mine she is, 
Replies her husband, do not take away 
My sorrows' interest, let no mourner say. 

He weeps for her, for siie was only mine. 

And only must be wail'd by Colatine. 
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! quoth Lucretias, I did give that life,' 
Which she too early and so late hath spiil'd. 
Woe ! woe ! quoth Colatine, she was my wife^ 

1 own'd her, and 'tis mine that she hath kill'd. 
My daughter and my wife with clamours fill'd 

The disperst air, who holding Lucrece* life, 
Answer'd their cries, my daughter and my wife. 

Brutus, who plock'd the knife from Lucrece* side, 
Seeing such emulation in their woe. 
Began to clothe his wit in state and pride. 
Burying in Lucrcce' wound his folly's show ; 
He with the Romans was esteemed so. 
As silly jeering ideots are with kings. 
For sportive words, and uttering foolish things. 

But now he throws that shallow habit by. 

Wherein true policy did him disguise. 

And arm'd his long-hid wits advisedly. 

To check the tears in Colatinus* eyes. 

Thou wronged lord of Rome, quoth he, arise ; 
Let my unsounded self, suppos'd a fool. 
Now set thy long experienc'd wit to school. 

Why, Colatine, is woe the cure for woe ? 

Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow 

For his foul act, by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 

Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds : 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 
To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 

Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 

In such lamenting dew of lamentations ; 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part. 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations. 

That they will suffer these abominations 
(Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced) 
By our strong arms from forth her fair streets chas'd. 

Now by the Capitol that we adore ! 

And by this chaste blood so unjustly stain*d .' 

By heaven's fair sun, that breeds the fat earth's store ! 

By all our country rites in Rome maintain'd ! 



And by chaste Lucrece' soul, that late complain'd 
Her wrongs to us ! and by this bloody knife ! 
We will revenge the death of this true wife. 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast, • 

And kiss'd the fatal knife to end his vow : 

And to his protestation urg'd the rest>. 

Who wondering at him, did his words allow ! 

Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow» 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before. 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advised doom, 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence, 
To show her bleeding body throughout Rome, 
And so to publish Tarq^uin's foul offence. 
Which being done with speedy diligence, 
The Romans plausibly did give consent 
To Tarquin's everlasting banishment. 



Tarquiu and Lucrece'-'A book entitled The Ravishment of Lucrece^ was- 
entered on the Stationers' Register by Mr. Harrison> •len. May Ut 1594 i s^d 
die poem wras first printed in 4to in the same year. It was again poMuilMdiii 
asMiU octavo> in i^, and i6o7' 
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ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 



THE GLORY OF BEAUTY. 

Jm.H, wherefore with infection should he live, 

And with his presence grace impiety. 

That sin by him advantage should achieve, 

And lace itself with his society ?* 

Why should false painting imitate his cheek, 

And steal dead seeing of his living hue ^ 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 

Roses of shadow, since his rose is true ? 

Why should he live, now nature bankrupt is, 

Beggar'd of blood, to blush thro* lively veins ; 

For she hath no exchequer now but his, 

And proud of many, lives upon his gains. 
O ! him she stores, to shew what wealth she had, 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 

This is his cheek, the map of days, outworn. 
When beauty liv'd and dy'd as flowers do now ; 
Before these bastard signs of fair were born. 
Or durst inhabit on a li\i!ig brow : 
Before the golden tresses of the dead. 
The right of sepulchre were shorn away,^ 
To live a second life on second head. 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay, 
In him those holy antique hours are seen, 

t n Shakspeare's Sonnets were entered on the Stationers* books by Thom- 
as ThropcMay 20. 1609, and printed in quarto in the same year. They 
were, however, written some years before. The general style of these po- 
ems, and the numerous passages in them, which remind us of our author's 
plays, leave not the smallest doubt of their authenticity. As these Sonnets 
are in 154 stanzas, peculiar passives have btren selected, under approiM-iatc 
heads, which will be more acceptable to readers in general. MALONE. 

[2] i. e. Embellish itself. MALONE. 

[3] In our author's time the false hair, usually worn, perhaps in compli- 
tncnt to the queen was of a sandy colour. Hence the epithet golden, M.M— 

21 VOL. IX. 
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Without all ornament itself, and true, 

Making no summer of another's green^ 

Robbing no old, to drfss his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth nature store. 
To show false art what beauty was of yore. 

Those parts of thee, that the world's eye doth view, 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend : 
All tongues (the voice of souls) give thee thy due, 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Their outward thus with outward praise is crown'd, 
Hut those same tongues that give thee so thine own. 
In other accents do this praise confound. 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind. 
And that in guess they measure by thy deeds ; 
Then their churl thoughts(although their eyes werekind) 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds. 
But why, thy odour matcheth not thy show. 
The toil is this, that thou dost common grow. 



INJURIOUS TIME. 

JLike as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end : 
Each changing place with that which goes before. 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity once in the main of light,* 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown'd. 
Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight. 
And time that gave, doth now his gift confound ; 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth,* 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow. 
Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 
And yet to times, in hope my verse shall stand. 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

Against my love shall be as I am now. 

With time's injurious band crush'd and o'er-worn ; 

When hours have drain'd his blood, and fill'd his brow 

With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful morn 

Hath traveird on to age's steepy night. 

And all those beauties, whereof now he's king, 

Are vanishing, or vanished out of sight, 

f.:] In the great body of light. So the main of waters. MALONX. 

J.'] L e. the external decorations. M^V-0^t. 
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Stealing away the treasure of his spring : 

For such a time do I now fortify, 

Against' confounding age's cruel knife, 

That he shall never cut from memory 

My sweet love's beauty, though my lover's life. 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen. 
And they shall live, and he in them still green. 

When I have seen, by time's fell hand defac'd. 
The rich proud cost of out-worn bury'd age : 
When sometimes lofty towers I see down raz'd, 
And brass eternal slave lo mortal rage ; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 
And the firm soil win of the wat'ry main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itself confounded, to decay : 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 
The time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o'ersways their power : 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ; 
O ! how shall summer's hungry breath hold out 
Against the wrackful siege of battering days ; 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout. 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays f 
O ! fearful meditation ! where, alack ! 
Shall time's best jewel from time's chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold this swift foot back ? 
Or who his spoil on beauty can forbid i 
O ! none ! unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 

'Tir'd with all these, for restful death I cry ; 
As to behold desert a beggar borne, 
And needy nothing trimm'd in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplac'd. 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right protection wrongfully disgrac'd. 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
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And art made tongue-ty'd by authority. 
And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill. 
And «i'iTiple truth miscall'd simplicity, 
Aii ;)tive Good attending captain III : 
1 ir'd with all these, from these, would I begone. 
Save that to die, I leave my love alone. 



TRUE ADMIRATION. 

What is your substance, whereof are you made. 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend i 
Since every one, hath every one, one shade» 
And you but one, can every shadow lend ? 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 
On Helen's check all art of beauty set. 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new. 
Speak of the spring and foizon of the year^ 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear, 
And you in every blessed shape we know : 
In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

O ! how much more doth beauty beauteous seem. 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give \ 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye. 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly. 
When summer's breath their masked buds discloses ; 
But,' for their virtue's only in their show, 
They live unmov'd, and unrespected fade. 
Die to themselves : sweet roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall fade, by verse distils your truth. 



£6] The foixm, or plentiful season ; i. e. the aatnmn is the emblem of your 
beauty. MALONE. 

F7I For hasbertr the signification of became. So» in Othello : 
" Haply for I am black." MALONE. 
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THE FORCE OF LOVE. 



Being your slave, what should I do, but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do till you require : 
Nor dare I chide the world- without-end hour. 
Whilst 1 (my sovereign) watch the clock for you : 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour. 
When you have bid your servant once adieu, 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought, 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose ; 
But like a sad slave stay, and think of nought. 
Save where you are : how happy you make those I 
So true a fool is love, that in your will, 
(Tho' you do any thing) he thinks no ill. 

That God forbid, that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought control your times of pleasure ; 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave. 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure. 
O let me suffer (being at your beck) 
Th' imprison'd absence of your liberty ; 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check,. 
Without accusing you of injury ! 
Be where you list, your charter is so strong, 
That you yourself may privilege your time 
To what you will ; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon, of self-doing crime. 
I am to wait, tho' waiting so be hell : 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

THE BEAUTY OF NATURE. 

If there be nothing new, but that which is. 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguilM ^ 
Which labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child ? 
O ! that record could with a backward look. 
E'en of five hundred courses of the sun. 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since mine at first in character was done ! 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame ; 
Whether we're mended, or where betterthey». 
Or nvhether revolution be the same* 

ai* VOL. IX* 
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O ! sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

love's cruelty. 

From fairest creatures we desire increase. 
That thereby beauty's rose may never die ; 
But as the riper should by time deceasCy 
His tender air might bear his memory. 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed'st thy light's flame with self-substantial fuel ; 
Making a famine where abundance lies : 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world's fresh ornament. 
And only herald to the gaudy spring, 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content. 
And, tender churl, mak'st waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee.' 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field, 
Thy youth's proud livery, so gaz'd on now. 
Will be a tatter'd weed of small worth held : 
Then being ask'd where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days ; 
To say within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise : 
How much more praise deserv'd thy beauty's use. 
If thou could'st answer, this fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse. 
Proving his beauty by succession thine ? 
This were to be new-made when thou art old. 
And see thy blood warm, when t hou feel'st it cold. 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thouviewest. 
Now is the time that face should form another ; 
Whose fresh repair, if now thou not renewest. 
Thou dost beguile tlie world, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair, whose un-ear'd womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry t 
Or who is he so fond, will be the tomb 

[9] The ancient editors of Shakspeare's works deserve at least the cretfit 

•f impartiality. If tht<y have occasionally corrapted hv noble sentiments* 

they hnve likewise depraved his short miserable conceits, as perhaps in tUa 

instance. I read, ^^^ 

" To eat tbe world's due b* thy grave and thee." STESySMk 
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Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 
Thou art my mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime : 
So thou thro' windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live, remember not to be ; 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 



YOUTHFUL GLORY. 

O that you were yourself ! but, love, you are 
No longer yours, than you yourself here live : 
Against this coming end you should prepare. 
And your sweet semblance to some other give. 
So should that beauty, which you hold in lease, 
Find no determination ; then you were 
Yourself again, after yourself 's decease, 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who let so fair a house fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold, 
Against the stormy gusts of winter's day. 
And bapren rage of death's eternal cold ? 

O ! none but unthrifts ; dear my love, you know 

You had a father, let your son say so. 

Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck, 
And yet methinks I have astronomy ; 
But not to tell of good or evil luck. 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons quality ; 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell. 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind ; 
Or say, with princes, if it shall go well, 
By ought predict that I in heaven find : 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 
And constant stars ; in them I read such art,^ 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive. 
If from thyself, to store thou would'st convert : 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate. 
Thy end is truth's and beauty's doom and date. 

When I consider, every thing that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment : 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but show»» 



£0 Read— And (oonstant stars) in theni< Sec. 



» lAj, 



.if* 
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Whereon the stars in secret influence comment : 
When I perceive, that men as plants increase. 
Cheered and check'd even by the self-same sky : 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease. 
And wear the brave state out of memory : 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay. 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful time debateth with decay. 
To change your day of youth to sullied night, 
And all in war with time for love of you. 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 



GOOD ADMONITION. 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way, 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time ? 
And fortify yourself in your decay. 
With means more blessed than my barren rhyme : 
Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 
And many maiden gardens yet unset. 
With virtuous wish would bear you living flowers, 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit.* 
So should the lines of life that life repair, ^ 
Which this (time's pencil) or my pupil pen. 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair. 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 
To give away yourself, keeps yourself still. 
And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill. 

Who will believe my verse, in time to come. 

If it were fill'd with your most high deserts f 

Tho' yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb, 

Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 

If 1 could write the beauty of your eyes. 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces ; 

The age to come would say, this poet lies. 

Such heavenly touches ne'er touch'd earthly faces. 

So should my papers (yellow'd with their age) 

Be scorn *d, like old men of less truth than tongue ; 

And your true rights be term'd a poet's rage, 

And stretched metre of an antick song. 

But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice, in it and in my rhyme. 

[a] A counterfeit formerly signified a portrait. MALONE. 
£3] The iines (if life, perhaps arc Hvin^ features. ANON. 
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QUICK PREVENTION. 



Lo ! in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts lip his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having climb'd the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age. 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage. 
But when from highmost pitch with weary care,*^ 
Like feeble age he reeleth from the day ; 
The eyes ('force duteous)* now converted are 
From his low track, and look another way. 
So thou, thyself, outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlook'd on diest, unless thou get a son. 



MAGAZINE OF BEAUTY. 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 

Upon thyself thy beauty's legacy ? 

Nature's bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 

And being frank, she lends to those are free. 

Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 

The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 

Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 

So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 

For having traffic with thyself alone. 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive ; 

Then how when nature calls thee to begone, 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 

Thy unus'd beauty must be tomb'd with thee, 

Which used lives th' executor to be. 

Those hours that with gentle work did frame 

The lovely gaze, where every eye doth dwell. 

Will play the tyrants to the very fame. 

And that unfair, which fairly doth excel. 

For never-resting time leads summer on 

To hideous winter, and confounds him there ; 

Sap check'd with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone^ 

Beauty o'er-snow'd, and barrenness every where. 



£4] Read nueary car. ANON. 

C5] "Pot force duteous, read/or^ dufeouu ANON. 
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Then were not summer's distillation left 

A liquid prisoner, pent in walls of glass, 

Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft. 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was. 

But flowers distillM, tho' they with winter meet. 
Lose but their show, their substance still lives sweet. 

Then let not winter's ragged hand deface 

In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill'd ; 

Make sweet some vial, treasure thou some place 

With beauty's treasure, ere it be self-kill'd : 

That use is not forbidden usury. 

Which happies those that pay the willing loan ; 

That's for thvself to bieed another thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one : 

Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 

If ten of thine ten times reiigur'd thee ; 

Then what could death do, if thou should'st depart, 

Leaving thee living in posterity ? 
Be not self-will'd. for thou art much too fair 
To be death's conquest, and make worms thine heir. 



AN INVITATION TO MARRIAGE. 

Music to hear, A why hear'st thou music sadljr ? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy : 
Why lov'st thou that, which thou receiv'st not gladly i 
Or else receiv'st with pleasure thine annoy f 
If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweetly chi<le thee, who confounds 
In singleness, the parts that thou should'st bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each, by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling sire, and child, and happy mother, 
Who all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 
Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one> 
Sings this to thee, thou single wilt prove none. 

Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye. 

That thou consum'st thyself in single life f 

Ah ! if thou issueless shall hap to die. 

The world will wail thee like a makeless wife : 

[6] Thoa whom to hear H mtuic, fiec. MALONE. 
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The world will be thy widow, and still weep, 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind ; 
When every private widow well may keep. 
By children's eyes, her husband's shape in mind. 
Look what an unthrift in the world doth spend. 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it ; 
But beauty's waste hath in the world an end. 
And kept unus'd, the usurer so destroys it. 
No love towards others in that bosom sits. 
That on himself such murd'rous shame commits. 

For shame ! deny that thou bear'st love to any» 
Who for thyself art so unprovident ; 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art belov'd ef many, 
But that thou none lov'st, is most evident : 
For thou art so possess'd with murd'rous hate, 
That'gainst thyself thou stick'st not to conspire, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate. 
Which, to repair, should be thy chief desire. 
O change thy thought, that I may change my mind ! 
Shall hate be fairer lodg'd than gentle love ? 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
Or, to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove. 
Make thee another self, for love of me, 
That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow'st 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest ; 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestow*st. 
Thou may'st call thine, when thou from youth convei*test. 
Herein live wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay ; 
If all were minded so, the times should cease. 
And threescore years would make the world away. 
Let those whom nature hath not made for store. 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish : 
Look whom she best endow 'd, she gave the more ; 
Which bounteous gift, thou should'st in bounty cherisli : 
She carv'd thee for her seal, and meant thereby. 
Thou should'st print more, not let that copy die. 

When I do count the clock, that telU the time. 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet past prime. 
And sable curls are silver'd o'er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 
Which erst from heat did caoopy the herd. 
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And summer's green all girded up in sheaves. 
Borne f^n the bit '*, witii white and bristly beard ; 
Then of tby beanty do I question make. 
That tliou among the wastes of time must go. 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake. 
And die as fast as tiioy see others grow ; 

And nothing 'gainst Time's scythe can make defence. 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 



FALSE BELIEF. 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her. (tho* I know she lies) 
That stie might think me some untntor'd youth, 
Unskilful in the world's false forgeries. 
Thus vainly thinking, that she thinks me young, 
AUho' I know my \ ears be past the best ; 
I, smiling, credit her false speaking tongue. 
Out-facing faults in love, with love's ill rest. 
But wherefore says my love, that she is young ? 
And wherefore say not I, that I am old f 
O love's best habit is a smoothing tongue. 
And age (in love) loves not to have years told. 
Therefore I'll lie with love, and love with me. 
Since that our faults in love thus smother'd be« 



A TEMPTATION. 

Two loves I have, of comfort and despair. 
That, like two spirits, do suggest me still : 
My better angel is a man, (right fair) 
My worser spirit a woman (colour'd ill.) 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteih my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing his purity with her fair pride 
And whether that my angel be turn'd fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 
For being both to me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's hell. 

The truth I shall nut know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 
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FAST AND LOOSE. 



Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
'Gainst whom the world could not hold argument. 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury. 
Vows for thee broke, deserve not punishment. 
A woman I forswore ; but I will prove. 
Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love. 
Thy grace being gain'd, cures all disgrace in me. 
My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is ; 
Then thou, fair sun, that on this earth doth shine, 
Exhale this vapour vow, in thee it is : 
If broken then, it is no fault of mine. 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 

To break an oath, to win a paradise f 

TRUE CONTENT. 

So is it not with me, as with that muse. 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse. 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use. 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 
Making a compliment of proud compare 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea's rich gems ; 
With April's first-borne flowers, and all things rare. 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems. 
O .' let me, true in love, but truly write. 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother's child, though not so bright. 
As those gold candles fix'd in heaven's air. 
Let them say more that like of hearsay well : 
I will not praise, that purpose not to sell. 

A BASHFUL LOVER. 

As an unperfect actor on the stage. 

Who with his fear is put beside his part ; 

Or some fierce thing, replete with soo much rage. 

Whose strength abundant weakens his own heart : 

So I, for fear of trust, forgot to say 

The perfect ceremony of love's right, 

And in mine own love's strength seem to decay. 

O'ercharg'd with burden of mine own love's migkt* 

O ! let my looks be then the eloqaence* 

And dumb presagers of my spemij^ breast ? 
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Who plead for love, and look for recompence. 
More than that tongue that more hath mure exprest. 

O learn to read what silent love hath writ ! 

To bear what eyes belong to love's fine wit. 

STROKG CONCEIT. 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
iSo long as youth and thou art of one date : 
But when in thee time's sorrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee. 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
VVhich in thy breast doth live, as thine in me 
How can I then be elder than thou art ^ 
O, therefore, love ! be of thyself so weary ,^ 
As I, not for myself, but for thee, will. 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary, 
As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart, when mine is slain .; 

Thou gav'st me thine, not to give back again. 

SWEET PROVOCATION. 

Sweet Cytherea sitting by a brook. 

With young Adonis, lovely, fresh, and green. 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look. 

Such looks as none could look but beauty's queen. 

She told him stories to delight his ear ; 

She show'd him favours to allure his eye ; 

To win his heart, she touch'd him here and there ; 

Touches so soft, still conquer chastity. 

But whether unripe years did want conceit. 

Or he refus'd to take her figur*d proffer, 

The tender nibbler would not touch the biut» 

•But smile and jest at every gentle offer : 

Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward ; 

He rose and ran away. Ah, fool, too froward ! 

A CONSTANT VOW. 

if love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to love f 
•O ! never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowM ; 
ITho' to myself forsworn, to thee 1*11 constant prove. 
Those thoughts to me like oaks, to thee like osiers baw'd' 

:^] P.ead ivan"' ANON. 
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Study his bias leaves, and make his book thirre eyes. 
Where all those pleasures live,that art can comprehend. 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice : 
Well learned is that tongue,that well can thee commend; 
All ignorant that soul, that sees thee without wonder. 
Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire : 
Thine eye Jove's lightning seems, thy voice his dreadful 

thunder. 
Which (not to anger bent) is music and sweet fire. 

Celestial as thou art, O, do not love that wrong ! 

To sing heaven's praise with such an earthly tongue. 

THE EXCHANGE. 

A woman*s face, with nature's own hand painted. 

Hast thou, the master, mistress of my passion ; 

A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false women's fashion ; 

An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling. 

Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue all hue in his controlling,' 

Which steals men's eyes, and women's souls amazcth : 

And for a -woman wert thou first created, 

Till nature, as she wrought thee, fell a doating. 

And by addition me of thee defeated ; 

By adding one thing, to my purpose nothing. 

But since she prick'd thee out for women's pleasure* 
Mine be thy love, and thy love's use their treasure. 

A DISCONSOLATION. 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 

But then begins a journey in my head. 

To work my mind, when body's work's expired. 

For then my thoughts (far from where I abide) 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage, to thee. 

And keep my drooping eye-lids open wide, 

Looking on darkness, which the blind do see. 

Save that my soul's imaginary sight 

Presents their shadow to my sightless view ; 

Which, like a jewel, (hang in ghastly night) 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new 

Lo ! thus by day my limbs, by night my 

For thee, and for myself no qalet find. 

[5j Read-a//Aif«i«8EC* AKON. 
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How can I then return in happy plight, 

That am debarr'd the benefit of rest ; 

When day's oppression is not eas'd by night, 

But day by night, and night by day opprest f 

And each (tho* enemies to other's reigii) 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me ; 

The one by toil, the other to complain, 

How far I toil, still farther off from thee. 

I tell the day, to please him, thou art bright. 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven : 

So flatter I the swart-complexion'd night. 

When sparkling stars tweer out,^ thou gild'st the even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 
And night doth nightly make griefs length stem 
stronger. 

When in disgrace with fortune and men's eye?, 
I all alone be weep my out-cast state. 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate :* 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur'd like him, like him with friends possest ; 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope,. 
With what I most enjoy contented leasts 
Yet in these thoughts, myself almost despising. 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 
Like to the lark, at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, to sing at heaven's gate.* 
For thy sweet love remember'd, such wealth brings. 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

CRUEL DECEIT. 

Scarce had the sun dry'd op the dewy morn. 

And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shades 

When Cytherca (all in love forlorn) 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made 

Under an osier growing by a brook ; 

A brook, where Adon us'd to cool his spleen. 

Hot was the day, she hotter, that did look 

For his approach, that often here had been. 

(61 Read tivere, which perhaps may have the same signification m quirs* 
We may read *w/n* for twinkling. STEEVENS. ^ ^ 

[7] These nervous and animated lines, in wluch such an asaemDlageor 
thoughts clothed in the most glowing expressions, is compreMcd into tiie 
narrow compass of fourteen lines, might, 1 think, have saved the wtmg 01 
this collection (i. e. Sonnets) from the general and inditcrlsloate cesMiv 
thrown oat against them. MALQNE;. 
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Anon he comes, and throws his mantle bf. 
And stood stark naked on the brook's green brim : 
The sun look'd on the world with glorious eye, 
Yet not so wistly, as this queen on him : 

He spying her, bounc'd in (whereas he stood)— 
O, Jove ! (quoth she) why was not I a flood ! 

THE UNCONSTANT LOVER.. 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle ; 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; 
Brighter than glass, and yet as glass is brittle : 
Softer than wax, and yet as iron rusty : 

A lily pale with damask dye to grace her ; 

None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 

Her lips to mine how often hath slie joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing ? 
How many tales, to please me, hath she coined. 
Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing ? 
Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings. 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings. 

She burnt with love, as straw with fire flaming, ; 

She burnt out love, as soon as straw out burning ; 

She fram'd the love, and yet she foil'd the framing ; 

She bade love last, and yet she fell a turning. 
Was this a lover, or a letcher, whether f 
Bad at the best, tho' excellent in neither ? 

THE BENEFIT OF FRIENDSHIP. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought,. 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste. 

Then can I drown an eye (unus'd to flow) 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 

And weep afresh love'^ long since cancell'd woe. 

And moan th' expence of many a vanish'd sight* 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 

The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay, as if not paid before. 

C81..5fWi/ for sigh. At present the vulgar pronnnciation of the word is 
sithth. By expmse the poet aUodes to an old notion that lifihine was prem. 
dJcial to healtfiT M ALONE. •6"«BrW if^^jw^ 
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But if the while I think on thee« dear friencl. 
All losses are restorM, and sorrows end. 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts. 
Which I, by lacking, have supposed dead ; 
And there reigns love, and all love's loving parts. 
And all those friends, which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stoi*n from mine eye. 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov'd, that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live« 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone ; 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give. 
That due of many, now is thine alone. 
Their images I lov'd, I view in thee, 
And thou (all they) hast all the all of me. 

If thou survive my well-contented day. 
When thatchurl, death, my bones with dust shall cover^ 
And shalt, by fortune, once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover ; 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And tho' they be out-stript by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O, then, vouchsafe me but this loving thought ! 
Had my friend's muse grown with this growing a^e,* 
A dearer birth than this, his love had bought. 
To march in ranks of better equipage ; 
But since he died, and poets better prove. 
Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love. 

FRIENDLY CONCORD. 

If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, (the sister and the brother) 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me. 
Because thou lov'st the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute, doth ravish human sense ; 
Spencer to me, whose deep conceit is such. 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
Thou lov'st to hear the sweet melodious sound. 
That Phoebus' lute (the queen of m usic) makes ; 

[93 We may hence infer that thMe were amonj; our author's ftrliestfnv 
dactioii»b Spcocer is the poet probably spoken of. MALON£« 



And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd, 

When as himself to singing he betakes. 
One god is god of both, (as poets fain) 
One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

INHUMANITY. 

Fair was the morn, when the fair queen of love». 
Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove. 
For Adon's sake, a youngster proud and wild, 
Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill, 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds, 
She, silly queen, with more than love's good-will, 
Forbad the boy he should not pass those grounds : 
Once (quoth he) did 1 see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep wounded with a boar. 
Deep in the thigh a spectacle of ruth ; 
See in my thigh (quoth she) here was the sore ; 
She shewed hers, he saw more wounds than one. 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 

A CONGRATULATION. 

How can my muse want subject to invent. 

While thou dost breathe, that pour'st into my verse 

Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 

For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 

O I give thyself the thanks, if ought in me. 

Worthy perusal, stand against thy sight : 

For who^s so dull, that cannot write to thee. 

When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 

Be thou the tenth muse, ten times more in worth. 

Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 

Eternal numbers to out-live long date. 

If my slight muse do please these curious days. 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

O ! how thy worth with manners may I sing, 

When thou art all the better part of me ? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 

And what is't but mine own when I praise thee ^ 

Even for this, let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one ? 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee^ which thou deserv'st aldiie. 



O, absence ! ^vhat a torment would'st thou prove. 
Were 't not that thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love. 
Who time and thoughts so sweetly dost deceive ; 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here, who doth hence remain. 

Take all my loves, my love, yea take them all ; 
What hast thou then more than thou had'st before ? 
No love, my love, that thou may'st true love call ; 
All mine was thine, before thou had'st this more. 
Then if for my love, thou my love receivest, 
I cannot blame thee, for my love thou usest ; 
But yet be blam'd, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 
I do forgive thy robb'ry, gentle thief, 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty : 
And yet lo\c knows it is a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong, than hate's known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows. 
Kill me with spite, yet we must not be foes. 

LOSS AND GAIN. 

Those petty wrongs that liberty commit. 
When I am sometimes absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befit. 
For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won ; 
Beauteous thou art, and therefore to be assailed^ 
And when a woman woos, what woman's son 
Will sourly leave her till he have prevailed ? 
Ah, me ! but yet thou might'st my seat forbear, 
And chide- thy beauty and thy straying youth. 
Who lead thee in the riot eve» there, 
Where thou art forc*d to break a twofold truth ; 
Hers by thy beauty tempting her to thee. 
Thine by thy beauty being false to me. 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief. 

And yet it may be said I lov'd her dearly ; 

That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief,. 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 

Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye, 

Thou dost love her, because thou know'st I love- her ; 

And for my sake even so doth she abase me. 
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Suffering my friend, for my sake, to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain. 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss : 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross. 
But here's the joy, my friend and I are one, 
Sweet flattery, then she loves but me alone. 

FOOLISH DISDAIN. 

Venus, with Adonis sitting by her, 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him : 
She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 
And as he fell to her, she fell to him. 
Even thus (quoth she) the warlike god embraced ifie, 
And then she dipt Adonis in her arms : 
Even thus (quoth she) the warlike god unlac'd me. 
As if the boy should use like loving charms. 
Even thus (quoth she) he seized on my lips. 
And with her lips on his did act the seizure : 
And as she fetched breath, away he skips. 
And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 
Ah ! that I had my lady at this bay, 

To kiss a.nd clip me till I run away. 

ANCIENT ANTIPATHY. 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care ; 

Youth like summer morn, age like winter weather ; 

Youth like summer brave, age like winter bare. 

Youtb is full of sport, age's breath is short ; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame ; 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee ; youth, I do adore thee ; 

O ! my love, my love is young : 

Age, I do defy thee, O ! sweet shepherd, hie thee ; 

For, methinks thou stay*8t too long. 

beauty's valuation. 

beauty is but a vain and doubtful good ; 

A shining gloss, that fadeth suddenly ; 

A flower that dies, when first it *^ns to bad ; 

A brittle glass, that's broken presently. >?:* 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower^ 
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Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as goods lost, are seld' or never found ; 

As faded gloss no rubhiiig will refresh ; 

As flowers dead, lie withered on the ground ; 

As broken glass, no cement can redress ; 
So beauty blemish 'd once, for ever's lost. 
In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost. 

MELANCHOLY THOUGHTS. 

If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
To limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then altho' my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth remov'd from thee ; 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land. 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 
But ah ! thought kills me, that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone ; 
But that so much of earth and water wrought, 
1 must attend time's leisure with my moan ; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow, 
But heavy tears, harlgp«i of either's woe. 

The other two, slight air, and purging fire^ 
Are both with thee, wherever 1 abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire ; 
These present, absent, with swift motion slide. 
For when these quicker elements are gone. 
In tender embassy of love to thee. 
My life being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, opprest with melancholy ; 
Until life's composition be recured. 
By those swift messengers return'd from thee, 
Who even but now come back again assured 
Of their fair health, recounting it to me. 
This told, I joy ; but then no longer glad, 
I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 

love's loss. 

Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck'd, soon faded, 
Pluck'd in the bud, and faded in the spring : 
Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely shaded, 
Fair creature kill'd too soon by death's sharp sting* 
Like a green plumb, that hangs upon a tree. 
And falls (thro' wind) before the tall should b& 
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1 weep for thee, and yet no cause I have ; 

JFor why ? thou left'st me nothing in thy will ; 

And yet thou left'st me more than I did crave : 

For why ? I craved nothing of thee still : 
O yes (dear friend) I pardon crave of thee, 
Thy discontent thou did'st bequeath to me* 

love's relief. 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green ; 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alcbymy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride. 
With ugly rack' on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide* 
Stealing unseen to west with his disgrace. 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine. 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But out, alack ! he was but one hour mine. 
The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain, when heaven's sun staineth. 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak. 
To let base clouds o'ertake me in the way^ 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoak ? 
'Tis not enough that thro' the cloud thou break. 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face ; 
For no man well of such a salve can speak. 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace : 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 
Tho' thou repent, yet I have still the cross ; 
Th' offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him, that beareth strong offence's cross. 

Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 

No more be griev'd at that which thou hast done, 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 

CO Rack is the fleeting motion of the cloads. M ALONE. 
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All men make faults, and even I in this» 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss. 
Excusing their sins more than their sins are : 
For to my sensual fault I bring incense ; 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate ; 
And 'gainst myself a lawful plea commence* 
Such civil war is in my love and hate. 
That I an accessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief which sorely robs from me« 

UNANIMITY. 

Let me confess, that we two must be twain, 
Altho' our undivided loves are one : 
So shall those blots, that do with me remain. 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Tho' in our lives a separable spite ; 
Which tho' it alter not love's sole effect. 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love's delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me. 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name, 
fiut do not so ; I love thee in such sort. 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth ; 

So I, made lame by fortune's dearest spite. 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth. 

For -whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit. 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Intitled in their part, do crowned sit,* 

I make my love ingrafted to this store : 

So then 1 am not lame, poor, nor despis'd. 

Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give. 

That I in thy abundance am suffic'd, 

And by a part of all thy glory live : 

Look what is best, that best I wish in thee ; 

This wish I have, then times happy me. 

[2^ Intitled^ennohleA. MALONE, 
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LOTH TO DEPART. 

XjrooS. night, good rest ; ah ! neither be my share ; 
She bade good night, thnt kept my rest away ; 
And daft me to a cabin hang'd with care, 
To descant on the doubts of my decay. 

Farewell (quoth she) and come again to-morrow ; 

Farewell I could not, for I Bupt with sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile, 

In scorn, or friendship, nill I construe whether : 

It may be, she joy'd to jest at my exile ; 

It may be, again to make me wander thither. 
Wander (a word) for shadows like myself. 
And take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 

XiOrd \ how mine eyes throw gazes to the east ! 

My heart doth charge the watch ; the morning rise 

Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest, 

^ot daring trust the office of mine eyes. 

While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark. 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark. 

"For she doth welcome day-light with her ditty. 
And drives away dark dreaming night ; 
The night so packt, I post unto my pretty ; 
Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wished sight ; 

Sorrow chang'd to solace, and solace mixt with sorrow; 

For why .> she sigh'd, and bade me come to-morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon, 

But now are minutes added to the hours : 

To spite me now, each minute seems an hour ; 

Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers. 

Pack night, peep day, good day of night now borrow, 
Short night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow. 



A MASTER-PIECE. 

Mine eye hath pilay'd the painter, and hath steeled 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart : 
My body is the same wherein 'tis held, 3 
And perspective it is best painter's art. 
For thro' the painter must you see his skill. 
To find where your true image pictured lies, 

{33 Read— my body is the frame, ttc AKON. 
23 VOL. IX. 
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Which in my bosom's shop is hanging still, 
That huth his windows glazed with thine eyes. 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done'; 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Are windows to my breast, w here thro* the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee. 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art« 
They draw but what they see, know not the heart* 



HAPPINESS IK CONTENT. 

Let those who are in favour with their stars. 
Of public honour and proud titles boast : 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook'd for joy in that I honour most. 
Great princes' favourites their fair leaves spread. 
But as the marigold at the sun's eye ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
•For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famoused for worth, 
After a thousand victories, once foil'd, 
Is from the book of honour razed quite. 
And all the rest forgot, for which he toil*d. 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved, 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed. 



A DUTIFUL MESSAGE. 

Lorn of my love, to whom in vassalage. 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit ; 

To thee I send this written embassage. 

To witness duty, not to shew my wit. 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

JVIay make seem bare, in wanting words to show it.; 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 

In my soul's thought (all naked) will bestow it^ 

Till whatsoever star, that guides my moving* 

Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 

And puts apparel on my tatter'd loving. 

To shew me worthy of their sweet respect. 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee ; 

Till then, not show my head where.thou may'stprovar 
me. 
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GO AND COME QUICKLY. 

tfow heavy do I journey on the way, 
When that I seek (my weary travel's end) 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
Thus far the miles are measur'd from thy friend ! 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me ; 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov*d not speed being made from thee. 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on. 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide ; 
Which heavily he answers with a groan, 
More sharp to me, than spurring to his side ; 

For that same groan doth put this in my mind,. 

My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 

Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer, when from thee I speed : 
From where thou art, why should I haste me thence t 
Till 1 return, of posting is no need. 
O ! what excuse will my poor beast then find, • 
When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 
Then should I spur tho' mounted on the wind ; 
In winged speed no motion shall I know. 
Then can no horse with my desire keep pace. 
Therefore desire (of perfect love being made) 
Shall neigh no dull flesh in his fiery race. 
But love for love thus shall excuse my jade. 
Since from thee going, he went wilful slow, 
Towards thee Til run, and give him leave to go. 

TWO FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 

My eye, my heart their pictures' sight should bar ; 

My heart, my eye the freedom of that right : 

My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie ; 

(A closet never pierc'd with crystal eyes) 

But the defendant doth that plea deny. 

And says, in him their fair appearance lies. 

To 'cide this title is impannelled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart ; 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye's moiety, and the dear heart's part^^ 
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As thus : mine eyes due is their outward part. 
And my heart's right, their inward love of heart. 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took. 
And each doth good turns now unto the other : 
When that mine eye is famish 'd for a look, 
Or heart, in love with sighs, himself doth smother ; 
With my love's picture then my eye doth feast. 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart. 
Another time mine eye is my heart's guest. 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part : 
So either by the picture of my love. 
Thyself away, are present still with me ; 
For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move, 
And I am still with them, and they with thee. 
Or if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart's and eyes' delight. 

CARELESS NEGLECT* 

Uow careful was I, when I took my way 

Each trifle under truest bars to thrust ; 

'That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust ? 

But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are. 

Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief ; 

Thou best of dearest, and my only care, 

Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 

Thee have I not lock'd up in any chest, 

Save where thou art not ; tho' I feel thou art 

Within the gentle closure of my breast. 

From whence at pleasure thou may'st come and part 

And even thence thou wilt be stol'n, I fear ; 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

STOUT RESOLUTION." 

Against that time (if ever that time come) 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects ; 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Call'd to that audit by advis'd respects ; 
Against that time, when thou shaft strangely pass^ 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye ; 
When love, converted from the thing it was. 
Shall reasons And of settled gravity ; 
Against that time do I insconce me here,^ 

C4] Fortify myself. A sconce was a species of fortification. MALONE, 
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Within the knowledge of mine own desert ; 

And this my hand against myself uprear, 

To guard the lawful reasons on my part : 
To leave poor me, thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since why to love, I can allege no cause. 

A DUEL, 

It was a lording's daughter. 
The fairest one of three, 

That liked of her master, as well as well might be ; 
Till looking on an Englishman, 
The fairest eye could see. 
Her fancy fell a turning. 

Long was the combat doubtful. 
That love with love did fight ; 

To leave the master loveless* or kill the gallant knight: 
To put in practice either, 
Alas ! it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel. 

But one must be refiised. 
More mickle was the pain ; 

That nothing could be used, to turn them both to gain ; 
For of the two the trusty knight 
Was wounded with disdain, 
Alas ! she could not help it. 

Thus art with arms contending. 
Was victor of the day ; 

Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid away.^ 
Then, lullaby, the learned man 
Hath got the lady gay : 
For now my song is ended. 

LOVE-SICK. 

On a day (alack the day) 
Love, whose month was ever May, 
SpyM a blossom passing fair. 
Playing in the wanton air. 
Thro* the velvet leaves the wind. 
All unseen, 'gain passage find. 
That the lover (sick to death) 
Wish'd himself the heaven's breath. - 
Air (quoth he) thy cheeks may blow 5 

23* VOL, IX. 
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Air ! would I might triumpli so ! 
But (alas) my hand hath sworn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy throne J 
Vow (alack) for youth unmeet, 
Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet ; 
Thou, for whom e'en Jove would swear 
Juno but an i£thiop were ; 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love, 

love's labour lost. 

My flocks feed not, my ewes breed not, 
My rams speed not ; all is amiss ; 
Love is dying, faith's defying. 
Heart's denying, causer of this. 

All my merry jigs are quite forgot. 
All my lady's love is lost (God wot ;} 
Where her faith was firmly fix'd in love. 
There a nay is plac'd, without remove. 

One silly cross wrought all my loss ; 

O ! frowning fortune, cursed fickle dame ! 

For now I see inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 

In black mourn I, all fears scorn I, 

Love hath forlorn me living in thrall ; 

Heart is bleeding, all help needing ; 

O ! cruel speeding, fraughted with gall f 

My shepherd's pipe can sound no dell, 

My wether's bell rings doleful knell ; 

My curtail dog, that wont t' have play'd, 

Plays not at all, but seems afraid ; 
With sighs so deep, procures to weep • 
In howling wise to see my doleful plight ! 
How sighs resound thro' heartless ground. 
Like a thousand vanquish'd men in bloody fight. 

Clear wells spring not, sweet birds sing not, 
Green plants bring not forth their dye ; 
Herds stand weeping, flocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs black peeping fearfully. 
All our pleasure knowu to us poor swains ; 
All our merry meetings on the plains ; 
All our evening sport from us has fled ; 
All our love is lost, for love is dead. 
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Farewell, sweet love, thy like ne'er was, ^ 
For a sweet content, of all my woe the cause ; 
Poor Coridon must live alone, 
Other help for him, I see, that there is- none. 

WHOLESOME COUNSEL. 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame. 
And stall'd the deer that thou should'st strike ; 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, 
As well as fancy « (partly all might) 

Take counsel of some wiser head, 

Neither too young, nor yet unwed. 

And when thou com'st thy tale to tell. 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk ;^ 
Lest she some subtle practice smell : 
A cripple soon can find a halt. 

But plainly say, thou lov'st her well, 

And set her person forth to sale. 

What tho' her frowning brows be bent. 
Her cloudy looks will calm ere night 'y 
And then too late she will repent. 
That thus dissembling her delight ; 

And twice desire, ere it be day, 

That which with scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength. 
And ban, and brawl, and say thee nay ; 
Her feeble force will yield at length, 
When craft hath taught her thus to say : 

Had women been so strong as men, 

In faith, you had not had it then. 

And to her will frame all thy ways. 
Spare not to spend, and chiefly there,. 
Where thy desert may merit praise, 
By ringing in thy lady's ear : 

The strongest castle, tower, and to\va. 

The golden bullet beats it down. 

Serve always with assured trust, 
And in thy suit be humble true ; 
Unless thy lady prove unjust, 
Please never thou too choose anew. 

r<3 Fancy here means love. MAJLONE. 

[6J With stu4^ or polished langaage. MALONf. 



When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, tho* she put it back. 

The wiles and guiles that women work, 

Dissembled with an outward show ; 

The tricks and toys that in them lurk. 

The cock that treads them shall not know. 
Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for nought. 

Think women still to strive with men. 
To sin, and never for to saint : 
There is no heaven (by holy then) 
When time with age shall them attaint. 

Were kisses all the joys in bed,. 

One woman would another wed. 

But soft, enough, too much I fear. 
Lest that my mistress hear my song ; 
She will not stick to round me on th' ear, 
To teach my tongue to be so long. 

Yet will she blush, here be it said. 

To hear her secrets so bewraid. 

SAT FUISSE. 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye. 

And all my soul, and all my every part ', 

And for this sin there is no remedy. 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 

Methinks no face so gracious is, as mine ; 

No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 

And for myself mine own worth do define. 

As I all other in all worths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 

Beated and chopp'd with tann'd antiq^uity ; 

Mine own self-love, quite contrary I read, 

Self, so self-loving, were iniquity : 
'Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise^ 
Painting, my age with beauty of thy days. 

A LIVING M0NU>M£NTW * 

Kot marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall out-live this powerful rhymes 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents^. 
Than unswept stone besmear'd "with sluttish time* 
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When wasteful war shall statues overturn t 

And broils root out the work of masonry ; 

Nor Mars's sword, nor war's quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

'Gainst death, and all oblivious enmity. 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room , 

Even in the eyes of all posterity. 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So till the judgment, that yourself arise. 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 



FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT. 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure^ 
The which he will not every hour survey, 
For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure* 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare ; 
Since seldom coming, in the long year set. 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are» 
Or captain jewels in the carconet. 
So is the time that keeps you, as my chest. 
Or as the wardrobe, which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special blest. 
By new unfolding his imprison'd pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope,. 

Being had to triumph, being lack'd to hope. 



PATIENS ARMATUS. 

Is it thy will, thy image should keep open 

My heavy eye-lids to the weary night ? 

Dost thou, desire my slumbers should be broken^ 

While shadows, like to thee do mock my sight ! 

Is it thy spirit that thou send'st from thee. 

So far from home, into my deeds to pry ? 

To find out shames, and idle hours in me. 

The scope and tenure of thy jealousy ? 

O ! no, thy love, tho' much, is not so great ; 

It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 

Mine own true love, that doth my rest defeat, 

To play the watchman ever for thy sake. 

For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewh6re, 
From tne far ofiP, with others all too near* 
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No longer mourn for me when I am dead ; 
When you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world, that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwelL 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me then, should make you woe. 
O ! if (I say) yon look upon this verse. 
When I (perhaps) compounded am with clay ; 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 
But let your love even with my life decay : 
Lest the wise world should look into your nioani 
And mock you with me, after I am gone. 

O ! lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit liv'd in me, that you should love ; 
After my death (dear love !) forget me quite. 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove : 
Unless vou would devise some virtuous lie, 
To do for me now than mine own desert, 
And hang more praise upon deceased I, 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart. 
O ! lest yoor true love may seem false in this. 
That you for love speak well of me untrue ; 
My name be buried where my body is, 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you ; 

For Vm asham'd by that which I bring forth ; 

And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 

But be contented, when that fell arrest. 
Without all bail, shall carry me away ; 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee. 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due ; 
My sprite is thine, ^ the better part of me. 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead ; 
The coward conquest of a wretch's knife. 
Too base, of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains ; 

And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

L7J Read vaj spirit, &c. ANON. 
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NIL MAGNIS IMVIDIA* 1 

That thou art blam'd, shall not be thy defect, 
For slander's mark was ever yet the fair : 
The ornament of beauty is suspect ?* 
A crow that flies in heaven '« sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Their worth be greater, being woo d of time ; 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present'st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast past by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail'd, or victor, being charg'd ; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise. 
To tie up envy evermore enlarged ; 

If some suspect of ill, mask not thy show. 

Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts should'st owe. 

LOVE-SICK. 

O how I faint, when I of you do write ! 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name ; 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 
To make me tongue-ty'd, speaking of your fame. 
But since your worth (wide as the ocean is) 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear ; 
My saucy bark (inferior far to his) 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ', 
Or (being wreckM) I am a worthless boat. 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride.' 
Then if he thrive, and I be cast ayay. 
The worst was this, my love was my decay. - 

Or shall I live your- epitaph to make f 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten ? 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Altho' in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Tho' I (once gone) to all the world must die ; 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie : 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read ; 

C81 Saspicion or slander Is the constant attendant on beauty, and adds new 
lustre to lU ANON. 
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And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse. 
When all the breathers of this world are dead : 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 
Where breath most breathes.ev'niu the mouths of mea. 

THE PICTURE OF TRUE LOVE. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments ; love is not love. 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
^r bends with the remover to remove. 
<D no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wand'ring bark. 
Whose worth's unknown, altho* his height be takeD. 
Love's not time's fool, tho' rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come : 
Love alters not with his brief hours and week8» 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov*d. 

IN PRAISE OF HIS LOVE. 

I grant thou wert not marry'd to my muse. 
And therefore may'st thou without attaint o'erloolk 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book : 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue ; 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise ; 
And therefore art en fore 'd to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days : 
And do so, love ; yet when they have devis'd 
What strained touches rhetoric can lend. 
Thou, truly fair, wert truly sympathiz'd. 
In true plain words, by thy true- telling friend. 
And their gross painting might be better us'd. 
Where cheeks need blood ; in thee it is abus'd.'' 

I never saw that you did painting need. 

And therefore to you fair no painting set : 

I found (or thought I found) you did exceed 

The barren tender of a poet's debt : 

And therefore have I slept in your report. 

That you yourself being extant, well might show. 

How f:ir a modern quill doth come too short, 
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Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence of my sin you did impute. 
Which shall be most my glory, being dumb ; 
For I impair not beauty, being mute. 
When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes, 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 

Who is it, that says most, which can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you ? 
In whose confine immured is the store. 
Which should example where your equal grew ? 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 
That to his subject lends not some small glory : 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you,^o dignilies his story. 
Let him but copy what in you is writ. 
Not making worse what nature made so clear ; 
And such a counterpart shall fame his wit, 
Making him still admired every where. 
You to your beauteous blessing add a curse, 
Being fond of praise, which makes your praises worse. 

My tongue-ty'd muse in manners holds her still. 

While comments of your praise, richly compiled. 

Reserve their character with golden quill, 

And precious phrase by all the muses fill'd.^ 

I think good thoughts, while others write good words, 

And, like unlettered clerk, still cry Amen 

To every hymn that able spirit affords, 

In polish'd form of well refined pen. 

Hearing you praised, I say Vis so, 'tis true, 

And to the most of praise add something more ; 

But that is in my thought, whose love to you 

(Tho* words come hindmost) holds his ranks before : 

Then others, for the breath of words, respect ; 

Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 

A RESIGNATION. 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of (all-too-precious) you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain rehearse,' 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ! 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 

C9I Read fil'd i. e. polished. ANON. 

[i] For Rehearse, read inherse. STEEVENS. 
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Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead i 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night. 

Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost. 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As victors, of my silence cannot boast ; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence. 

But when your countenance fill'd up his line. 
Then lack'd I matter that enfeebled mine. 

Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing. 
And, like enough, thou know'st thy estimate ; 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee, but by thy granting. 
And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav'st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav'st it, else mistaking. 
So thy great gift upon misprision growing. 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In sleep a king, but waking, no such matter. 

SYMPATHISING LOVE. 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade. 

With a grove of myrtles made. 

Beasts did leap, and birds did siog* 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 

£very thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone ; 

She (poor bird !) as all forlorn, 

Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn, 

And there sung the doleful'st ditty. 

That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry ; 

Tereu, tereu, by and by ; 

That to hear her so complain. 

Scarce 1 could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs so lovely shown. 

Made mc think upon my own. 

Ah (thought I) thou mourn*st in vain. 

None takes pity on thy pain ; 
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Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 

Ruthless bears, they will not cheer thee .* 

Kmg Pandion, be is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapp'd in lead ; 

All thy fellow-birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing : 

Whilst as fickle fortune stnil'd. 

Thou and I were both beguil'd ; 

Every one, that flatters thee, \ 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind, 

Faithful friends are hard to find ; 

Every man will be thy friend. 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend y 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call ; 

And with such like flattering 

Pity but he was a king. 

If he be addict to vice. 

Quickly him they will intice. 

If to women he be bent, 

They have him at commandment. 

But if fortune once do frown. 

Then farewell his great renown ; 

They that fawn'd on him before, 

Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed. 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow he will weep ; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 

Thus of every grief in heart. 

He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 

Faithful friend from flattering foe. 

A REQUEST TO HIS SCORNFUL LOVE. 

When thou shalt be disposed to. set me light, 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 
Upon thy side against thyself I'll fight, 
And prove thee virtuous, tho' thou art forsworn. 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
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Of faults conceard wherein I am attainted ; 

That thou in losing me shalt win much glory. 

And I by this will be a gainer too ; 

For bending all my loving thoughts on thee. 

The injuries that to myself I do. 

Doing thee 'vantage, double 'vantage me. 
Such is my love, to thee I so belong. 
That for thy right, myself will bear all wrong. 

Say, that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence : 
Speak of my lameness, and 1 straight will halt ; 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Thou canst not (love) disgrace me half so ill, 
To set a form upon desired change, 
As ril myself disgrace ; knowing thy will, 
I will acquiintance strangle, and look strange ; 
He absent from thy walks, and on my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, 
Lest I (too much profane) should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee, against myself I'll vow debate ; 

For I must ne'er love him, whom thou dost hate. 

Then hale me when thou wilt ; if ever, now. 
Now while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 
And do not drop in for an after loss : 
Ah ! do not, when my heart hath 'scap'd this sorrow, 
Come in the rercward of a conquer'd woe ! 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purpos'd overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 
When other petty griefs have done their spite ; 
But in the onset come, so shall 1 taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might. 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compar'd with loss of thee, will not seem so. 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill. 

Some in their wealth, some in their bodies' force, 

Some in their garments, tho' new-fangled ill ; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their lior&e : 

And every humour hath bis adjunct pleasure. 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest. 

But these particulars are not my measure ; 
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All these I better, in one general best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me, 
Richer than wealth, prouder than garments cost ; 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be : 
And having thee, of all men's pride I boast. 
Wretched in this alone, that thou may'st take 
AH this away, and me most wretched make. 

A lover's affection, though his love prove 

INCONSTANT. 

But do thy worst to steal thyself away, 

For term of life thou art assured mine ; 

And life no longer than my love will stay. 

For it depends upon that love of thine. 

Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 

When in the least of them my life hath end ; 

I see a better state to me belongs, 

Than that which on my humour doth depend. 

Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 

Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie ; 

O I what a happy title do I find, 

Happy to have thy love, happy to die J 
But what's so blessed fair that fears no blot > 
Thou may'st be false, and yet I know it not. 

So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 
Like a deceived husband ; so love's face 
May still seem to love me, though alter'd new ; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place. 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye. 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change, 
In many's look the false heart's history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange : 
But heaven in thy creation did decree, 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell ; 
Whatever thy thoughts, or thy heart's working be. 
Thy looks shall nothing thence but sweetness tell. 
How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow. 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! 

They that have power to hurt, and will do none^ 
That do not do the thing they must do, show ; 
Who moving others, are themselves as stone 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow : 
They rightly do inherit heaven's graces> 
24* voL.^ix. 
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And husband nature's riches from expense : 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 
Tho* to itself it only live and die ; 
But if that flower with base infection meet. 
The basest weed ^t-braves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 

Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds. 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame. 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose. 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
O ! in what sweets dost thou thy sins inclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
(Making lascivious comments on thy sport) 
Cannot dispraise, but in a kind of praise ; 
Naming thy name, blesses an ill report. 
O ! what a mansion have those vices got. 
Which for their habitation choose out thee : 
Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot. 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see ! 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege ; 

The hardest knife, ill us'd, doth lose his edge. 

COMPLAINT FOR HIS LOVER's ABSENCE. 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have 1 felt, what dark days seen t 
What old December's barrenness every where ! 
And yet this time remov'd* was summer's time ; 
The teeming autumn big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, ^ 
Like widow'd wombs after their lord's decease. 
Yet this abundant issue seem'd to me. 
But hope of orphans and unfather'd fruit ; 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 
And thou away, the very birds are mute : 
Or if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer. 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 

From you have I been absent in the spring. 
When proud pied April (drest in all his trim) 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing. 
That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him. 

fa] This time in which T was absent from thee. MALONE. 

[j] Increase is the produce oS lUe t^t\\i. TYvt i^rime U tb« spring. MAL» 
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Yet not the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could n^ake me any summer's story tell ; 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew. 

Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all -those : 
Yet seem'd it winter still, and you away. 
As with your shadow, I with these did play. 

The forward violet thus did I chide ; 

Sweet thief ! whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 

smells, 
If not from my love's breath ? The purple pride, 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dy'd : 
Tlie lily I condemned* for thy hand. 
And buds of marjoram had stol'n thy hair ; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 
A third nor red, nor white, had stol'n of both. 
And to his robb'ry has annex'd thy breath ; 
But for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stol'n from thee. 

AN INVOCATION TO HIS MUSE. 

Where art thou, muse, that thou forget'st so long 

To speak of that which gives thee all thy might ? 

Spend'st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 

Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light ? 

Return, forgetful muse, and strait redeem, 

In gentle numbers, time so idly spent ; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 

And give thy pen both skill and argument. 

Rise, resty muse, my love's sweet face survey. 

If time hath any wrinkle graven there ; 

If any, be a satire to decay, 

And make time's spoils despised every where. 
Give my love fame, faster than time wastes life. 
So thou prevent'st his scythe, and crooked knife. 

O truant muse ! what shall be thy amends, 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dy'd t 

U3 Tor presuming to emulate the whiteness o? ih'j Yx3a\^. ^\KV5y^^- 
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But truth and beauty on my love depends : 

So dost thou too, and therein dignify 'd. 

Make answer, muse, wilt thou not haply say. 

Truth needs no colour with his colour fix'd ; 

Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay ; 

But best is best, if never intermix*d i 

Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb '*. 

Excuse no silence so, for 't lies in thee, 

To make her much outlive a golden tomb. 

And to be prais'd of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, muse, I teach thee how 

To make her seem long hence, as she shows now. 

CONSTANT AFFECTION. 

To me, fair love, you never can be old ; 

For as you were when first your eye I ey'd, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters' cold 

Have from the forest shook three summers' pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned. 

In process of the seasons, have I seen ; 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum'd, 

Since first I saw }ou, fresh, which yet are gi'een. 

Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no place perceived ; 

So your sweet hue, which, methinks, still does stand, 

Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv'd. 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred ; 

Ere you were born, was beauty's summer d^ad* 

Let not my love be call'd idolatry. 

Nor my beloved as an idle show ; 

Since all alike my songs and praises be 

To one, of one, still such, and ever so : 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 

Therefore my verse to constancy confin'd. 

One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 

And in this change is my invention spent ; 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope afibrds» 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv'd alone : 
Which three, till now, have never sat in one. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time, 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 
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In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights ; 

Then in the blazon of sweet beauty's best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antick pen would have express'd 

Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And, for they look'd but with divining eyes. 

They had not still enough your worth to sing : 
For we, who now behold these present days. 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 



AMAZEMENT. 

My love is strengthen'd, tho' more weak in seeming } 
I love not less, tho' less the show appear ; 
That love is merchandize, whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish every where. 
Our love was new, and then but in the springs 
When I was wont to greet it in my lays ; 
As Philomel in summer's front doth sing. 
And stops his pipe in growth of riper days. 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now. 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night ; 
But that wild music burdens every bough. 
And sweets grow common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore like her I sometime hold my tongue. 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

Alack ! what poverty my muse brings forth ! 
That having such a scope to show her pride, 
The argument all bare, is of more worth. 
Than when it hath my added praise beside. 
O blame me not, if I no more can write ! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face. 
That overthrows my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace. 
Were it not sinful then, striving to mend. 
To mar the subject that before was well ? 
For to no other pass my verses tend, 
Than of your graces, and your gifts to tell ; 
And more, much more, than in my verse can sit, 
Your own glass shows you, when yoa look in it. 
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A LOV£B*S EXCUSE FOR HIS LONG ABSENCE. 

O ! never say that I was false of heart, 
Tho* absence stem'n my flame to qualify ; 
As easy might I fi*om myself depart* 
As from my soul which in my breast* doth lie.^ 
That is my home of love ; if I have rang*d, 
Like him that travels, I return again 
Just to the time, not with the time exchaog'd ; 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe* tho* in my nature reign'd 
All frailties, that besiege all kind of olood. 
That it could so prepost'rously be staiu'd. 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good : 
For nuthmg this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. 

Alas ! 'tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to thy view ;* 
Gor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear; 
Made old offences of affections new. 
Most true it is, that I have lookM on truth 
Askance and strangely : but by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth, 
And worst assays prov'd thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, save what shall have no end. 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A god in love, to whom I am confined. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best. 
Even to thy pure and most loving breast. 

A COMPLAINT. 

O ! for my sake do you with fortune chide 

The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide. 

Than public means which publick manners breeds.^ 

Thence comes it, that my name receives a brandy 

And almost thence my nature is subdu'd 

To what it works in, like the dyer's hand. 

Pity me then, and wish I were renew'd ; 

Whilst like a willing patient I will drink 

C5I Read thy breast, &c. ANON. 
[63 Appeared like a Fool. M ALONE. 

[7] The author seems here to lament his being redoced to the necCility of 
appearing op the stage, or writing for the theatre. MALONE* 
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Potions of eysel 'gainst my strong infection ;• 
No bitterness, that I will bitter think. 
Nor double penance to correct correction. 
Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye, 
E'en that your pity is enough to cure me. 

Your love and pity doth th* impression fill. 
Which vulgar scandal stamp'd upon my brow ; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill. 
So you o'er-skreen my bad, my good allow ? 
You are my all ; the world and I must strive. 
To know my shame and praises from your tongue ; 
None else to itie, nor I to none alive, 
That my steel'd sense or changes right or wrong. 
In so profound abysme I throw all care 
Of other voices, that my adder's sense 
To critic and to flatterer stopped are : 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense. 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred. 
That all the world besides me thinks I'm dead. 

SELF-FLATTERY OF HER BEAUTY. 

Since I left you mine eye is in my mind. 
And that which governs me to go about. 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind ; 
Seems seeing, but effectually is out. 
For it no form delivers to the heart 
Of birds, of flowers, or shape^ which it doth lack ; 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own vision holds what he doth catch ; 
For if it see the rud'st or gentlest sight. 
The most sweet favour or deformed'st creature, 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 
To crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature ; 
Incapable of more, replete with you. 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 

Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ? 

Or whether shall I say mine eye saith true. 

And that your love taught it this alchymy ? 

To make of monsters, and things indigest. 

Such cherubims as your sweet self resemble ; 

Creating every bad a perfect best. 

As fast as objects to his beams assemble ? 

O ! 'tis the first, 'tis flatt'ry in my seeing, 

[8j £^59/ is vinegar. STEEVENS. Yin»iar\% 

preventing tbe ccfmmaalc^^on of the pla^^ aid fitter 
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And my great mind most kindly drinks it up ; 

Mine eye well knows what with his gust is Agreeing,* 

And to his palate doth prepare the cup. 
If it be poison 'd, 'tis the lesser sin. 
That mine eye loves it, and doth first begin. 

Those lines that I before liave writ, do lie. 
E'en those that said I could not love you dearer ; 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why, 
My most full flame should afterwards bum clearer. 
But reck'ning time, whose million accidents. 
Creep in 'twixt vows, and change decre^ of kings. 
Can sacred beauty blunt the sharp'st in^nts. 
Divert strong minds to th' course of alt'ring things : 
Alas ! why fearing of time's tyranny. 
Might I not then say, now I love you best. 
When I was certain o'er incertainty. 
Crowding the present, doubting of the rest ! 
Love is a babe, then might I not say so. 
To give full growth to that which still doth grow. 

A TRIAL OF love's CONSTANCY. 

Accuse me thus ; that I have scanted all. 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay ; 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call. 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
That I have frequent been with unknown minds,' 
And given to time your own dear purchas'd right ; 
That I have hoisted sails to all the winds. 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight ; 
Book both my wilfulness and error down. 
And on just proof, surmise accumulate ; 
Bring me within the level of your frown ; 
But shoot not at me in your waken'd hate : 
Since my appeal says, I did strive to prove 
-The constancy and virtue of your love. 

Like as you make your appetites more keen. 
With eager compounds we our palate urge ; 
As to prevent our maladies unseen, 
We sicken, to shun sickness, when we purge : 
Even so being full of your near cloying sweetness. 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding ; 
And sick of welfare, found a kind of meekness, 

C9] What is pleasing to the taste of my mind. M ALONE, 
f rj Ej^er is soar, tart, poignant. ST EE YENS. 
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To be diseas'd ere that there was true needing, 
Thas policy in love, t' anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assured, 
And brought to medicine a hateful state, 
Which rank c^ goodness would by ill be cured. 
But thence I learn, and the fond lesson true. 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 

What potions have I drank of Syren's tears, 

Distill'd from limbecks foul as hell within ! 

Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 

Still losing when I saw myself to win. 

What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 

Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted. 

In the distraction of this madding fever ! 

O benefit of ill .' now I find true. 

That better is by evil still made better ; 

And ruin'd love, when it is built anew. 

Crows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuke to my content. 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 

A GOOD CONSTRUCTION OF HIS L0V£'S UNKINDN&SS. 

That you were once unkind befriends me now ; 
And for that sorrow, which I then did feel. 
Needs must I ander my transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammer'd steels. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken. 
As I by yours, you've pass'd a hell of time ; 
And I a tyrant have no leisure taken. 
To weigh how once I suffer'd in your crime. 
O ! that our night of woe mi^t have remember'd 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits ; 
And soon to you, as you to roe then tender'd 
The humble salve, which wounded bosoms fits ! 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee. 
Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 

ERROR IN OPINION. 

*Tis better to be vile than vile esteemM, 
When not to be, receives reproach of being ; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem,*d, 
25 VOL. IX. 
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Not by our feeling, but by other's seeing. 

For why should others' false adulterate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood t 

Or on my frailties, who are frailer spies ; 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good ? 

No, I am that I am» and they that level 

At my abuses, reckon up their own ; 

I may be straight, tho' they themselves be bevel ;* 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 

UPON THE RECEIPT OF A TABLE-BOOK FROM HIS 

MISTRESS. 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain. 
Full character'd with a lasting memory. 
Which shall above that idle rant remain 
Beyond all date even to eternity ; 
Or at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 
Till each to raz'd oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss'd. 
That poor attention could not so much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; 
Therefore to give them from me, was I bold 
To trust those tables that receive thee more : 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee. 

Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

A vow. 

No, Time ! thou shalt not boast that I do change ; 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might, 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old ; 
And rather make them born to our desire, 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy. 
Not wond'ring at the present nor the past ; 
For thy records « and what we see doth lie» 
Made more or less by thy continual haste. 

la] levch crooked ; a term nsed byjnasons and joiners. STE&VEN& 
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This I do vow, and this shall ever be ; 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee* 

love's safety. 

If my dear love were but the child of state. 

It might for fortune's bastard be un-father'd ; 

As subject to lime'« love or to time's hate, 

Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gathered. 

No, it was builded far from accident ; 

It suflers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 

Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto t' inviting time our fashion calls : 

It fears not policy, that heretic, 

Which works on leases of short number'd hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic, 

That it nor grows with heat, nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time. 
Which die for goodness, who have liv'd for crime. 

AN INTREATY FOR HER ACCEPTANCE. 

Where it ought to be, I bore the canopy » 

With my extern the outward honouring ; 

Or laid great bases for eternity, 

Which prove more short than waste or ruining. 

Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour, 

Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent. 

For compound sweet, foregoing simple favour ? 

Pitiful thrivers in their gazing spent. 

No, let me be obsequious in thy heart. 

And take thou my oblation poor but free, 

Which is not mix'd with seconds, knows no art, 

But mutual render, only me for thee. 
Hence, thou suborn'd informer ! a true soul, 
When most impeach'd, stands least in thy control. 

UPON HER PLAYING ON THE VIRGINALS. 

How oft when thou thy music, music-play'st. 

Upon that blessed wood, whose motion sounds 

With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway'st 

The witty concord that mine car confounds ; 

Do I envy those jacks that nimbly leap. 

To kiss the tender inward of thy hand. 

Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest re&n^ 

J 
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At the wood's bolAness, by thee blushing stand. 
To be so tickled thev would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
0*er whom their fingers walk with gentle g^it> 
Making dead wood more blest than living lips» 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this. 
Give them thy iingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

IMMODERATE LUST. 

Th' expence of spirit in a waste of shame, 
Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjur'd, murd'rous, bloody, full of blame» 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 
Enjoy'd no sooner, but despised straight. 
Past reason hunted, and no sooner had, 
Past reason hated as a swallow'd bait. 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad. 
Mad in pursuit and in possession so. 
Had, having, and in quest, to have extreme, 
A bliss in proof, and proud, and very woe ; 
Before, a joy propos'd ; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows, yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 

IN PRAISE OF HER BEAUTY, THOUGH BLACK. 

In the old age black was not counted fair. 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name : 
But now is black beauty's successive heir, 
And beauty slander'd with a bastard shame : 
For since each hand hath put on nature's power, 
Fairing the foul with art's false borrow'd face. 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 
But is profan'd ; if not, lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my mistress* eyes are raven black. 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem. 
At such who not born fair, no beauty lack. 
Slandering creation with a false esteem : 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe. 
That every tongue says beauty should look so. 

My mistress' eyes are nothing like the sun ; 
Coral is far more red than her lips red ; 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her headv 
I have seen roses, damask, red and white ; 
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Bat no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 

And in some perfumes there is more delight, 

Than in the breath that from my mistress reekSr 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I know, 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound : 

I grant I never saw a goddess go ; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground. 

And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 

As any she, bely'd with false compare. 

Thou art tyrannous, so thou art. 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel : 
For well thou know'st to my dear doating heart, 
Thou art the fairest, and most precious jewel. 
Yet in good faith some say that thee behold. 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan > 
To say they err, I dare not be so bold, 
Altho' I swear it to myself alone. 
And to be sure that is not false 1 swear ; 
A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face. 
On one another's neck do witness bare : 
Thy black is fairer in my judgment's place. 
In nothing art thuu black, save in thy deedSr 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 

Thine eyes 1 love, and they as pitying me. 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain. 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be. 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And truly not the morning-sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks gf the east ; 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even. 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face : 
O ! let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace,. 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 
Then will I swear beauty herself is black. 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

UNKIND ABUSE. 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan,. 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and roe ; 
Is't not enough to torture me alone. 
But slave to slavery my sweetest friend must be I 
25* VOL. IX-' • *' 
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Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next self thou harder hast engross'd ; 
Of him, myself, and thee I am forsaken, 
A torment thrice three-fold thus to be cross 'd. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward. 
But then my friend's heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Whoe'er keeps me, let my heart be his guard. 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my jail. 
And yet thou wilt, for I being pent in thee. 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

So now I have confest that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgag'd to thy will ; 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore to me, my comfort still. 
But thou wilt not, nor will h^ not be free. 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind ; 
He learn'd but surety -like to write for me* 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that put'st forth all to use ; 
And sue a friend, came debtor for thy sake. 
So him I lose thro' my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost, thou hast both him and me ; 

He pays the whole, and yet I am not free. 



LOVE-SUIT. 

Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 
And Will to boot, and Will in overplus ; 
More than enough am'l that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious. 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 
The sea all water, yet receives rain still. 
And in abundance addeth to his store ; 
So thou being rich in Will add to thy \yill 
One will of mine, to make thy large Will more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill. 
Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near. 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will ; 
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And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ; 
Thus far for love, my love-suit sweet fulfil. 
Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 
I fill it full with wills, and my will one : 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove, 
Among a number one is reckoned none. 
Then in a number let me pass untold, 
Tho' in thy store's account I one must be : 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee. 
Make but my name thy love, and love that stilly 
And then thou lov'st me, for my name is Will. 



HIS HEART WOUNDED BT HER EYE. 

Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to mine eyes. 
That they behold, and see not what they see .' 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies ; 
Yet what the best is, take the worst to be. 
If eyes corrupt by over-partial looks, 
Be anchor'd in the bay where all men ride ; 
Why of eyes' falsehood hast thou forged looks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is ty'd .' 
Why should my heart think that a several plot. 
Which my heart knows the wide world's common place ? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face ; 
In things right true my heart and eyes have err'd, 
And to this false plague are they now transferr'd. 

O ! call me not to justify the wrong. 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue ; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art : 
Tell me thou lov'st elsewhere ; but in my sight. 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside ; 
What need'st thou wound with cunning, when thy might 
Is more than my o'er-prest defence can bide ? 
Let me excuse thee ; ah ! my love well knows» 
Her pretty looks have been my enemies. 
And therefore from my face she turns my foes. 
That they elsewhere might dart their injnries. 
Yet do not so, but since I am near slain. 
Kill me out-right with looks, and rid my pain. 



I 
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Be wise as thou art cruel, do not press 
My tongue-ty*d patience with too much disdain ; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Tho' not to love, yet love to tell me so : 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be near. 
No news but health from their physicians know. 
For if I should despair, I should grow mad. 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee ; 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be. 

That I may not be so, nor thou bely*d. 

Bear thine eyes strait, tho' thy proud heart go wide. 



A PROTESTATION. 

In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thousand errors note ; 
But 'tis my heart that loves what they despise, 
Who in despite of view is pleas'd to dote. 
Nor are mine ears with thy tongue's tune delighted. 
Nor tender feeling to base touches prone. 
Nor taste, nor smell desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone : 
But my five wits, nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee ; 
Who leaves unsway'd the likeness of a man. 
Thy proud heart's slave and vassal wretch to be : 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 
That she that makes me sin, rewards my pain. 

Love is my sin, and my dear virtue, hate ; 
Hate of sin, grounded on a sinful loving : 
O ! but with mine, compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving : 
Or if it do, not from those lips of thine. 
That have profan'd their scarlet ornaments, 
And scal'd false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb'd others beds* revenues of their rents. 
Be it lawful, I love thee, as thou lov'st those. 
Whom thine eyes woo, as mine importune thee ; 
Root pity in thy heart, that when it grows, 
Thy pity may deserve to pity be. 
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If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide. 
By self-example raay'st thou be deny'd ! 

AN ALLUSION. 

Lo .' as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather'd creatures broke away ; 
Sets down her babe« and makes all swift despatch^ 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay : 
Whilst her neglected child holds in her chase. 
Cries to catch her, whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face ; 
Not prizing her poor infant's discontent. 
So runn'st thou after that which flies from thee» 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind ; 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 
And play the mother's part, kiss me, be kind. 
So will I pray, that thou may'st have thy WilU 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 

LIFE AND DEATH. 

Those lips that love's own hand did make, 
Breath'd forth the sound that said, I haie. 
To me that languish'd for her sake : 
But when she saw my woeful state. 
Straight in her heart did mercy come ; 
Chiding that tongue, that, ever sweet, 
Was us'd in giving gentle doom. 
And taught it thus anew to greet : 
I hate, she alter'd with an end 
That foUow'd it, as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away. 

I hate, from hate away she threw, 

And sav'd my life, saying, not you. 

A CONSIDERATION OF DEATH. 

Poor soul 1 the centre of my sinful earth, 

My sinful earth, these rebel powers that thee array. 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls in costly clay ? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 

Dost thou upon thy faded mansion spend ^ 
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Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge ? Is this thy body's end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more. 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men ; 

And death once dead, there's no more dying then. 

IMMODERATE PASSION. 

My love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 
Th' uncertain sickly appetite to please. 
My reason, the physician to my love. 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 
Hath left me, and I desperate now approve ; 
Desire is death, why physic did accept. 
Past cure I am, now reason is [Ast cure ; 
And frantic mad with evermore unrest, 
My thoughts and my discourse as roadmen's are, 
At random from the truth vainly express'd. 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright. 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 

love's powerful subtlety. 

O me ! what eyes hath love put in my head. 
Which have no correspondence with true sight ! 
Or if they have, where is my judgment fled. 
That censures falsely what they see aright ? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote. 
What means the world to say it is not so ? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote. 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's. No. 
How can it ? O how can love's eye be true, 
That is so vex'd with watching and with tears ? 
No marvel then, tho* I mistake my view ; 
The sun itself sees not, till heaven clears. 
O cunning love ! with tears thou keep'st me blindi 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 

Canst thou, O cruel ! say I love thee not ? 
When I against myself with thee partake t 
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Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 

All of myself, all tyrant for thy sake ? 

Who hatest thou, that I do call ray friend ? 

On whom frown'st thou that I do fawn upon ? 

Nay, if thou low'rst on me, do I not spend 

Revenge upon myself with present moan ? 

What merit do I in myself respect, 

That is so proud thy service to despise ; 

When all my best doth worship thy defect. 

Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 
But love, hate on : for now I know thy mind. 
Those that can see, thou lov'st, and I am blind. 

O ! from what power hast thou this powerful might. 

With insufficiency my heart to sway ; 

To make thee give the lie to my true sight. 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the day ? 

Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill. 

That in the very refuse of thy deeds. 

There is such strength and warrantise of skill. 

That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ? 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 

The more I hear and see just cause of hate ? 

O ! tho* I love what others do abhor. 

With others thou should'st not abhor my state. 

If thy unworthiness rais'd love in me. 

More worthy I to be belov'd of thee. 



RETALIATION. 

So oft have I invok'd thee for my muse. 
And found such fair assistance in my verse, 
As every alien pen hath got my use. 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 
Thine eyes that taught the dumb on high to sing. 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 
Have added feathers to the learned's wing. 
And given grace a double majesty : 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile. 
Whose influence is thine, and born of thee ; 
In other works thou dost but mend the style ; 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be : 
But thou art all my art« and dost advance. 
As high as learning, my rude ]|;noraoce. 
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Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace ; 
Biit now xny gracious numbers are decay'd, 
And my sick muse doth give another place* 
I grant, sweet love ' thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen ; 
Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent. 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again ; 
He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour. Beauty doth he give. 
And found it in thy cheek. He can afi^rd 
No praise to thee, but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him not for that which he doth say. 
Since what he owes to thee, thyself dost pay. 

SUN-SET. 

That time of year thou may'st in me behold. 
When vellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs, which shake against tile cold. 
Bare ruin'd quires, ^ where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilights of such day, 
As after sun-set fadeth in the west ; 
Which by and by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals all up in rest. ' 
In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire. 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed by that which it was nourish'd by. 
'Tis thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong 
To love that well, which thou must leave ere long. 

Thy glass will show how thy beauties wear ; 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 
The vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear. 
And of this book this learning may'st thou taste« 
The wrinkles, which thy glass will show. 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory : 
Thou by the dial's shady stealth may'st know 
Time's peevish progress to eternity. 
Look what thy memory cannot contain, 

t33 This image was probably tuggeited to Sbakspeareby oar dndUteaBD* 
nasteries. The resemblance between the vaulting of a Gothic isle. Moan 
avenue of trees , whose upper branchen meet and form an arch over head* btoo 
striking not to be acknowledged. When the roof of one is shatterei# and 
the boughs of the othtr leafless, the compartson becomes fet 
«d picturesque. STEEVENS. 
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t^ommh to these waste blacks and thou shalt find 
Those children nurs'd, deliver'd from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look. 
Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book. 

A MONUMENT TO FAME. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetick soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come. 
Can yet the lease of my true love control. 
Supposed ^8 forfeit to a confin'd doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur'd. 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage : 
Incertainties now crown themselves assur'd. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time. 
My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes ; 
Since spite of him Til live in this poor rhyme, 
While he hisults o'er dull and speechless tribes. 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument. 
When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

What's in the brain, that ink may character. 
Which hath not figur'd to thee ray true spirit ? 
What's now to speak, what now to register. 
That may express my love, or thy dear merit \ 
Nothing, sweet love ! but yet like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o'er the very same ; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 
E'en as when first I hallow'd thy fair name. 
So that eternal love, in love's fresh case. 
Weighs not the dust and irjuries of age. 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 
But makes antiquity for aye his page : 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred. 
Where time and outward form would show it dead.' 

FERJURT. 

Xiove is too young to know what conscience is. 
Yet who knows net conscience is born of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
X^est guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove. 
For thou betraying me, 1 do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body's treatoa ; 

26 VOL, IX. ** ^'.-A 
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My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love ; flesh stays no farther reason ; 
But rising at thy name doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize : proud of this pride» 
He is contented thy poor drudge to.be. 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 
No want of conscience, hold it, that I call 
Her love, for whose dear love 1 rise and fall. 

'In loving thee, thou know'st I am forsworn. 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing ; 

In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn. 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

Hut why of two oaths' breach do I accuse thee. 

When I break twenty M am perjur'd most ; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee ; 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost. 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindneis ; 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; 

And to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness ; 

Or made them swear against the thing thev see. 
For I have sworn thee fair : more perjurd I, 
To swear against the truth so foul a lie. 

THE TALE OF GEPHALUS AND PROCRIS. 

Beneath Uymettus' hill, well clothM with flowers, 
A holy .well her soft springs gently pours : 
Where stands a copse,in which the wood-nymphs shrovev 
(No wood) it rather seems a slender grove. 
The humble shrubs and bushes hide the grass ; 
Here laurel, rosemary, here myrtle was : 
Here grew thick box, and tam'risk that excels, 
And made a mere confusion of sweet smells. 
The triffoly, the pine ; and on this heath 
Stands many a plant that feels cold Zephyr's breathy 
Here the young Cephalus, tir'd in the chace, 
Us'd his repose and rest alone t' embrace ; 
And where he sat, those words he would repeat, 
** Come, air, sweet air, come cool my mighty heat ! 
•* Come, gentle air, I never will forsake thee, 
** I'll hug thee thus, and in my bosom take thee.** 
Some double duteous tellrtale hapt to hear this, ^ 
And to his jealous wife doth straightway bear thil« 
Which Procris* hearing, and withal the name 
Of air, sweet air, which he did oft proclaim, 
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She standi confounded, and amazM with grief, 

By giving this'fond tale too sound belief ; 

And looks, as do the trees by winter nipt. 

Whom frost and cold of fruit and leaves have stript.' 

She bends like corveil, when too rank it grows. 

Or when the ripe fruits clog the quince tree boughs : 

But when she comes t' herself, she tears 

Her garments, eyes, her cheeks, and hairs ; 

And then she starts, and to her feet applies her, 

Then to the wood (stark wood) in rage she hies her. 

Approaching somewhat near, her servants they 

By her appointment in a valley stay* ; 

While she alone, with creeping paces, steals; 

To take the strumpet, whom her lord conceals. 

What mean'st thou Procris, in these groves to hide thee? 

What rage of love doth to this madness guide thee I 

Thou hop'st the air he calls, in all her bravery. 

Will straight approach,and thoushalt see their knavery. 

And now again it irks her to be there. 

For such a killing sight her heart will tear. 

No truce can with her troubled thoughts dispense, 

She would not now be there, nor yet be thence. 

Behold the place her jealous mind foretels. 

Here do they use to meet, and no where else : 

The grass is laid, and see their true impression ; 

Even here they lay ! aye, here was their transgression. 

A body's print she saw, it was his seat. 

Which makes her faint heart 'gainst her ribs to beat*. 

Phoebus the lofty eastern hill had scal'd 

And all moist vapours from the earth exhal'd ; 

Now in his noon-tide point he shine th bright ; 

It was the middle hour, 'twixt noon and night. 

Behold young Cephalus draws to the place. 

And with the fountain water sprinks his face. 

Procris is hid, upon the grass he lies. 

And come, sweet 21ephyr, come, sweet air, he cri69-. 

She sees her error now from where he stood* 

Her mind returns to her, and her fresh blood ; 

Among the shrubs and briers she moves and rustlesi 

And the injurious boughs away she justles ; 

Intending, as he lay there to repose him. 

Nimbly to run, and in her arms inclose him. 

He quickly cast his eye upon the bush. 

Thinking therein some savage beast did roih ; 

His bow he bends, and a keen shaft he draws ; '■'^} 

Unhappy man, what dost thou ? stay, an&^^wwR; « -rj 
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It is no brute beast thou would'st 'reave of life ; 
O roan unhappy ! thou hast slain thy wife ! 

heaven ! she cries, O help me ! I am slain ; 
Still doth thy arrow in my wound remain. 
Yet tho* by timeless fate my bones here lie. 

It glads me most, that I no cuck-quean die. 
Her breath (thus in the arms the most affected) 
She breathes into the air (before suspected), 
The whilst he lifts her body From the ground. 
And with his tears doth wash her bleeding wound. 

cupxd's treachery. 

i'upid laid by his brand, and fell asleep ; 

A maid of Dian's this advantage found. 

And his love-kindling fire doth quickly steep 

In a cold valley-fountain of that ground ; 

Which borrowed from his holy nre of love» 

A dateless lively heat still to endure, 

And grew a seething bath, which vet men prove 

Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress* eyes love's brand new fired, 

The boy for trial needs would touch my breast ;. 

1 sick withal, the help of bath desired. 
And thither hied a sad distemper'd guest : 

But found no cure, the bath for my help lies. 
When Cupid got new fire, my mistress' eyes. 

The little love-god lying once asleep, 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 
Whilst many nymphs that vow'd chaste life to keep^ 
Came tripping by ;'^but in her maiden hand, 
The fairest votary took up that fire. 
Which many legions of true hearts had warm'd : 
And so the general of hot desire 
Was, sleeping, by a virgin hand disarmed. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 
Which from love's fire took heat perpetual, 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseas'd ; but I, my mistress' thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove. 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love. 

THAT MENELAUS WAS THE CAUSE OF HIS OVK 

WRONGS. 

When Menelaus from his house is gonCi^ 
Poor Helen is afraid to lie alone ; 
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And to allay these fears (lodg'd in her breast) 

In her warm bosom she receives her guest. 

What madness was this, Menelaus, say ? 

Thou art abroad, whilst in the house doth stay. 

Under the self-same roof, thy guest, and love : 

Madman ! unto the hawk thou trust'st the dove. 

And who but such a gull, would give to keep 

Unto the mountain wolf, full folds of sheep^ 

Helen is blameless, so i» Paris too, 

And did what thou* or I myself would da 

The fault is thine, I tell thee to thy face, 

By limiting these lovers, time and place. 

From these the seeds of all thy wrongs are grown : 

Whose counsels have they follow *d but thine own I 

Alack ! what should they do ^ abroad thou art ; 

At home thou leav'st thy guest to play thy part. 

To lie alone, the poor queen is afraid ; 

In the necKt room an amorous stranger staid ; 

Her arms are ope t' embrace him, he falls in : 

And, Paris, I acquit thee of the sin. 



AND IN ANOTHER PLACE SOMEWHAT RESEMBLING 

THIS. 

Orestes liked, but not loved dearly 
Hermione, till he had lost her clearly. 
Sad Menelaus ! why dost thou lament 
Thy late mishap f I pr'ythee be content. 
Thou know'st the amorous Helen, fair and sweet ; 
And yet without her didst thou sail to Crete. 
And thou wast blythe, and merry all the way ; 
But when thou saw'st she was the Trojan's prey. 
Then wast thou mad for her^ and for thy li^. 
Thou canst not now one minute want thy wife. 
So stout Achilles, when his lovely bride, 
Briseis, viras dispos'd to great Atride, 
Nor was he vainly mov*d, Atrides too 
Offer'd no more, than he of force must do. 
I should have done as much, to set her free ; 
Yet I (heaven knows) am not so wise as he* 
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Vulcan t»a« Jupiter'* Snuth^ an excellent vtorkmant on ^hom 
the Poets father many rare vjorh, among tthich I find this one, 

MARS AND VENUS. 

This tale is blaz'd through heaven, how once un'ware» 
Venus and Mars were took in Vulcan's snare. 
The god of war doth in his brow discover 
The perfect and true pattern of a lover. 
Nor could the goddess Venus be so cruel 
To deny Mars ; (soft kindness is a jewel 
In any woman, and becomes her well) 
In this the queen of love doth most excel. 
O heaven ! how often have they mockt and flouted 
The smith's polt-foot (whilst nothing he misdoubted ;) 
Made jests of him. and his begrimed trade ; 
And his smoog'd visage, black with coal-dust made. 
Mars, tickled with loud laughter, when he saw 
Venus like Vulcan limp, to halt and draw 
One foot behind another, with sweet grace. 
To counterfeit his lame uneven pace. 
Their meetings first the lovers hide with fear 
From every jealous eye, and captious car. 
The god of war, and love's lascivious dame. 
In public views were full of bashful shame. 
But the sun spies how this sweet pair agree, 
(O what, bright Phoebus, can be hid from thee ?) 
The Sun both sees and blabs the sight forthwith. 
And in all post he speeds to tell the smith. 
C) Sun ! what bad examples dost thou show ? 
What thou in secret seest must all men know ? 
For silence, ask a bribe from her fair treasure ; 
She'Ugranttheethatshall make thee swell with pleasure^ 
The god, whose face is smoog'd with smoke and fire, 
Placeth about their bed a net of wire ; 
So quaintly made, that it deceives the eye. 
Straight (as he feigns) to Lemnos he must hie. 
The lovers meet, where he the train hath set. 
And both lie fast catch'd in a wiry net : 
He calls the gods, the lovers naked sprall, 
And cannot rise ; the queen of love shows all. 
Mars chafes, and Venus weeps, neither can flinch ; 
Grappled they lie, in vain they kick and wince. 
Their legs are one within another ty'd, 
Their bands sojast, thai they can nothing hide. 
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Amongst these high spectators, one by chance, 
That saw them naked in this pitfall dance. 
Thus to himself said ; if it tedious be. 
Good god of war, bestow thy place on me. 



THE HISTORY HOW THE MINOTAUR WAS BEGOT. 

Ida of cedars and tall trees stands full. 
Where fed the glory of the herd, a bull 
Snow-white, save 'twixt his horns one spot there grew ; 
S.ive that one stain, he was of milky hue. 
This fair steer did the heifers of the groves 
Desire to bear, as prince of all the droves. 
But most Pasiphae, with adulterous breath, 
Envies the wanton heifers to the death. 
'Tis said, that for this bull the doting lass 
Did use to crop young boughs, and mow fresh grass ; 
Nor was the amorous Cretan queen afeard, 
To grow a kind companion to the herd. 
Thus thro' the champaign she is madly borne, 
And a wild bull to Minos gives the horn. 
'Tis not for bravery he can love or loath thee. 
Then why, Pasiphae, dost thou richly clothe thee ? 
Why should'st thou thus thy face and looks prepare } 
What mak*st thou with thy glass ordering thy hair. 
Unless thy glass could make thee seem^^ cow i 
But how can horns grow on that tender brow ? 
If Minos please thee, no adulterer seek thee ; • 
Or if thy husband Minos do not like thee. 
But thy lascivious thoughts are still encreas'd, 
Deceive him with a man, not with a beast. 
Thus by the queen the wide woods are frequented, 
And leaving the king's bed, she is contented 
To use the groves, boi^ne by the rage of mind, 
Even as a ship with a full eastern wind. 
Some of these strumpet heifers the queen slew. 
Her smoking altars their warm bloods imbrue ; 
Whilst by the sacrificing priest she stands. 
And gripes their trembling entrails in her bands : 
At length, the captain of the herd beguil'd 
With a cow's skin, by curious art compil'd, 
The longing queen obtains her full desire, 
And in her infant's form bewrays the sire. 
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TTiit Minotaur, 'xhen he came to growth, naat inclotedin thf 
Labyrinth, vihich nva* made by the curiou* Artt-fnoiter Dbsa- 
LV8, vihose tale Ukevoise v)e thus pursue. 

When Dedalus the labyrinth had built. 
In which t' include the queen Pasiphae's guilty 
And that the time was now expired full, 
T' inclose the Minotaur, half man, half bull ; 
Kneeling, he says, just Minos, end my moans, 
And let my native soil entomb my bones : 
Or if, dread sovereign, I deserve no grace, 
Look with a piteous eye on my son's face ; 
And grant me leave, from whence we are CKil'd, 
Or pity me, if voudeny my child. 
This, and much more, he speaks, but all in vain y 
The king both son and father will detain : 
Which he perceiving says ; Now, now, 'tis fit. 
To give the world cause to admire my wit : 
Both land and sea are watchM by day and night ; 
Nor land nor sea lies open to our flight, 
Only the air remains ; then let us try 
To cut a passage thro' the air, ftnd fly. 
Jove be auspicious in my enterprize : 
I covet not to mount above the skies ; * 
But make this refuge, since I can prepare 
No means to fly, my lord, but thro' the air. 
Make me immortal, bring me to the brim 
Of the black Stygian water Styx, I'll swim. 
O \ human wit, thou canst invent much ill. 
Thou searchest strange arts, who would think, by skilK 
A heavy man, like a light bird, should stray. 
And thro' the empty heavens find a way ? 
He placeth in just order all his quills. 
Whose bottoms with resolved wax he fills ; 
Then binds them with a line, and being fast ty'd. 
He placeth them like oars on either side. 
The tender lad the downy feathers blew. 
And whfit his father meant, he nothing knew. 
The wax he fastened, with the strings he play'd. 
Nor thinking for his shoulders they were made ; 
To whom his father spake (and then look'd pale) 
With these swift ships, we to our land must sail. 
All passages doth cruel Minos stop. 
Only the empty air he still leaves ope. 
That way must we ; the land and the rough deep 
Doth Minos bar, the air he cannot keep. 
But in the way, beware thou set no eye 
On the sign Virgjc^ not ^qo\.«%\l\^\ 
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l^ook not the black Orion in the face, 

That shakes his sword, but just with me keep pace. 

Thy wings are now in fast'niiig ; follow me, 

I will before thee fly : as thou shalt see 

Thy father mount, or stoop, so I aread thee ; 

Make me thy guard, and safely I will lead thee. 

If we should soar too near great Phoebus* seat. 

The melting wax will not endure the heat ; 

Or if we fly too near the humid seas, 

Our moisten'd wings we cannot shake with ease. 

Fly between both, and with the gusts that rise, 

Let thy light body sail amidst the skies. 

And ever as his little son he charms. 

He fits the feathers to his tender arms : 

And shows him how to move his body light. 

As birds first teach their little young ones flight. 

By this he calls to counsel all his wits, 

And his own wings unto his shoulders fits : 

Being about to rise, he fearful quakes, 

And in this new way his faint body shakes. 

First, ere he took his flight, he kiss'd his son» 

Whilst by his cheeks the brinish waters run. 

There was a hillock, not so tow'ring tall 

As lofty mountains be, nor yet so small 

To be with valleys even, and yet a hill ; 

From this, thus both attempt their uncouth skill. 

The father moves his wings, and with respect 

His eyes upon his wandering son reflect. 

They bear a spacious course, and the apt boy, 

Fearless of harm, in his new tract doth joy. 

And flies more boldly. Now upon them look 

The fishermen, that angle in the brook ; 

And with their eyes cast upwards, frighted stand. 

By this, is Samos isle on their left hand ; 

Upon the right, Lebinthos they forsake, 

Astypale and the flshy lake ; 

Shady Pachine full of woods and groves ; 

When the rash youth, too bold and vent'ring roves ; 

Loseth his guide, and takes his flight so high. 

That the soft wax against the sun doth fry. 

And the cords slip that kept the feathers fast. 

So that his arms have power upon no blast. 

He fearfully from the high clouds looks down 

Upon the lower heavens, whose curPd waves frowa 

At his ambitious height, and from the skies 

He sees black night and death before hit eyei« 
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Still melts the wax ; his naked arras he shakes^ 
And thinking to catch hold no hold he takes ; 
But now the naked lad down headlong falls* 
And by the way he. Father, father, calls ; 
Help, father, help, I die : and as he speaks, . 
A violent surge his course of language breaks. 
Th' unhappy father (but no father now) 
Cries out aloud, son Ic*nis, where art thou P 
Where art thou, Icarus, where dost thou fly f 
Ic'nis, where art f when lo, he may espy 
The feathers swim ; aloud he doth exclaim ; 
The earth his bones, the sea still bears his name* 



ACHILLES, HIS CONCEALMENT OF HIS 8BX IN THB 

COURT OF LYCOMEDES. 

Now from another world doth sail with joy 
A welcome daughter to the king of Troy. 
The whilst the Grecians are already come, 
(Mov'd with that general wrong 'gainst Ilium) 
Achilles in a smock his sex doth smother. 
And lays the blame upon his careful mother. 
What mak'st thou, great Achilles, teazing wool. 
When Pallas in a helm should clasp thy scull f 
What do these fingers with fine threads of gold. 
Which were more fit a warlike shield to hold ? 
Why should that right hand rock or tow contain. 
By which the Trojan Hector must be slain ? 
Cast off thy loose veils, and thy armour take. 
And in thy hand the spear of Pallas shake, 
Thus lady-like he with a lady lay. 
Till what he was her belly must bewray ; 
Yet was she forc'd (so should we all believe) 
Not to be forc'd.so, now her heart would grieve. 
When he should rise from her, still would she cry, 
(For he had arm'd him, and his rock laid by) 
And with a soft voice speak : Achilles stay. 
It is too soon to rise, lie down, I pray : 
And then the man that forc'd her she would kiss : 
What force (Deidsemea) call you this? 
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A lover's complaint.* 

From off a hill whose concave womb re-worded 
A plaintive story from a sist'ring vale. 
My spirits t* attend this double voice accorded. 
And down I laid to list the sad-tun*d tale ; 
Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-^wain. 
Storming her words with sorrow's wind and rain : 

Upon her head a platted hive of straw. 

Which fortify 'd her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 

The carcase of a beauty spent and done. 

Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit ; but spite of heaven's fell rage, 
Some beauty peep'd thro' lattice of sear'd zge. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to' her eyne. 

Which on it had conceited characters ; 

Laundring the silken figures in the brine, « 

That seasoned woe had pelleted in tears ; 

And often reading what contents it bears : 
As often shrieking undistinguish'd woe. 
In clamours of all st^e, both high and low. 

Sometimes her levell'd eyes their carriage ride. 
As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 
Sometimes diverted, their poor balls are ty'd 
To th' orbed earth ; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on ; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and no where fix'd. 
The mind and sight distractedly <^ommix'd. 

Her hair, nor loose nor ty'd in forma[l plat, 

Proclaim'd in her a careless hand 6f pride ; 

For some untuck'd descended her shav'd hat,? 

Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside ; 

Some in her threaden nllet did still bide. 
And true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Tho' slackly braided in loose negligene. 

A thousand favours from a maund* she drew 
Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet ; ' 

r5] I wonder this noem has not attracted the attention of some English 
•painter, the opening being occommonly pictaresque. MALONE. 
C6] Laundering, wetting. The verb is now obsolete. MALONE. 

iyJRead— SA*flv'<< hat, i,e. straw. 
81 A maund is a hand basket. The word is still used in Somersetshire. 
9J Beadedjet, is jet formed into beads. Baskets made of beadswere 
mon since the time of our author. STEE VENS. 
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Which one by one she in a river threw. 
Upon whose weeping margent she was set. 
Like usury applying wet to wet ; 
Or monarch's hands, that let no bounty fall. 
Where want cries some, but where excess begs all- 

<)f folded schedules had she many a one, 
Which she perus'd. sigh'd, tore, and gave the flood ; 
Crack'd many a ring of posted gold and bone. 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud : 
Found yet more letters sadly penn'd in blood. 
With sleided silk,^ feat and affectedly 
Enswath'd and seal'd to curious secrecy. 

These often bath'd she in her fluxive eyes. 

And often kiss'd, and often gave a tear ; 

Cry*d, O false blood ! thou register of lies. 

What unapproved witness dost him bear ! 

Ink would have seem*d more black and damned here 1 
This said, in top of rage the lines she rents. 
Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

A reverend man, that graz'd his cattle nigh, 
Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 
The swiftest hours observed as they flew ; 
Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew : 
And, privileg'd by age, desires to know. 
In brief, the grounds and motives of her woe. 

So slides he down upon his grainevl bat,' 
And comely distant sits he by her side ; 
When he again desires her, being sat. 
Her grievance with his hearing to divide ; 
If that from him there may be ought apply'd. 

Which may her suffering ecstacy assuage : 

'Tis promis'd in the charity of age. 

Father, she says, tho* in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 
l^et it not tell your judgment I am old ; | 

Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power : 
I might as yet have been a spreading flower. 

Fresh to myself, if I had self-apply'd 

Love to myself, and to no love beside. 

[9] Sleided silk is untwisted stlk. prepared to be OMd In thcwetVHI dqr 

I'. -jr. is cunningly. nic?ly. MALONT. 

\i ] The 3»fr on whicfi rhe grain of the wood wai y/ivSOem STSEVEMS. 
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But woe is me ! too early I attended 

A youthful suit ; it was to gain my grace ; 

O ! one by nature's outward so commended. 

That maiden's eyes stuck over all his face ; 

Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place ; 

Apd when in his fair parts she did abide, 

She was new lodg'd, and newly deify'd. 

His browny locks did hang in crooked curls, 

And every light occasion of the wind 

Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

What's sweet to do, to do will aptly find ; 

Each eye that saw him did inchant the mind ; 
For on his visage was in little drawn. 
What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn. 

Small show of man was yet upon his chin ; 
His phcenix down began but to appear. 
Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin. 
Whose bare out-bragg'd the web it seem'd to wear ; 
Yet show'd his visage by that cost most dear : 
And nice affec^tions wavering, stood in doubt 
It best 'twere as it was, or best without. 

His qualities were beauteous as his form. 
For maiden-ton gu'd he was, and thereof free : 
Yet if men mov'd him, was he such a storm , 
As oft 'twixt May and April is to see, 
Wkhn winds breathe sweet, unruly tho' they be. 

His rudeness so, with his authoriz'd youth, 

Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 

Well could he ride, and often men would say. 

That horse his mettle from his rider takes ; 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he 
makes ! 

And controversy hence a question takes. 
Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Orpe his, manag*d by th' well-doing steed ? 

But quickly on this side the verdict went ; 
His real habitude g^ve life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, 
Accomplished in himself, not in his case ; 
All aids themselves made fairer by their plioe« 

27 TOJL. IS. 
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Can for additions yet their purpose trim, 
Piec'd not his grace, but were all grac*d by him. 

So on ihe tip of his subduing tongue 
All kinds of ar^^menti and questions deep. 
All replication prompt, and reason strong. 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep. 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep. 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 

That he did in the general bosom reign 
Ok >oui)g, of old, and sexes both inchanted. 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty following where he haunted ; 
Consent's bewitched, ere he desire have granted ; 
And dialogu*d for him what he would say, 
Ask'd their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

Many there were that did his (HCture get. 
To serve their eyes, and in it put their miod ; 
Like fools that in th' imagination set 
The goodly objects, which abroad they find, - 
Of lands and mansions theirs in thought assigned ; 
And labouring in more pleasures to bestow them. 
Than the true gouty landlord, who doth owe them. 

&o many have, that never touch'd his hand, 
Sweetly suppos'd them mistress of his heart : 
My woeful self, that did in freedom stand. 
And was my own fee simple, not in part, 
What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 
Threw my afiections in his charmed power, 
Kcserv'd the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 

Yet did I not, as some my equals did. 
Demand of him, nor being desir'd, yielded : 
Finding myself in honour so forbid, 
Witli safest distance I my honour shielded : 
Experience for me many bulwarks builded 
Of proofs new bleeding, which remained the foil 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

But ah ! however shunn'd by precedent 
The deslin'd ill, she must herself assay f 
Or forc'd examples, 'gainst her own content. 
To put thy by-past perils in her way ! 
'.'ounsel may stop awhile what will not stay ; 
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For when we rage, advice is often seen. 
By blunting us,, to make our wits more keen. 

Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood. 
That we must curb it upon others' proof : 
To be forbid the sweets that seem so good. 
For fear of harms, that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite ! from judgment stand aloof. 

The one a palate hath, that needs will taste, 
Tho' reason weep, and cry, it is my last. 

For further I could say this man's untrue. 
And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling, 
Heard where his plants in other orchards grew. 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling. 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling : 
Thought characters and words merely but art, 
And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 

And long upon these terms I held my city. 
Till thus he 'gan besiege me : Gentle maid, 
Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity, 
And be not of my holy vows afraid ; 
What's to you sworn, to none was ever said. 

For feasts of love I have been call'd unto ; 

Till now did ne'er invite, nor never vow : 

All my offences, that abroad you see. 
Are errors of the blood, none of the mind ; 
Love made them not, with acture they may be. 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind : 
They sought their shame» that so their shame did find. 
And so much less of shame in me remains. 
By how much of me their reproach contains. 

Among the many that mine eyes have seen. 
Not one whose name my heart so much as warmed. 
Or my affection put to the smallest teen. 
Or any of my leisures ever charmed : 
Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was harmed ; 
Kept hearts in liveries, but my own was free. 
And reign'd commanding in his. monarchy. 

Look here what tributes wounded fancy sent me. 
Of pallid pearls and rubies red as blood ; 
Figuring, that they their passions likewise lent me, 
Of grief and blushes aptly understood ; 
In bloodless white, and the encrimson'd mood« 
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Effects of terror, and dear modes tjr, 
Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

And lo ! behold these talents of their hair. 
With twisted metal amorously eropleach'd, 
I have received from many a several fair ; 
Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech'd. 
With the annexions of fair gems inrich'd ; 
And deep-brain'd sonnets, that did amplify 
Each stone's dear nature, worth and quality : 

The diamond ! why 'twas beautiful and hard. 
Whereto his invis'd properties did tend : 
The deep green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend : 
The heaven-hued saphyr, and the ophal blend 
With objects manifold ; each several stone. 
With wit well blazon *d, smil'd, or made some moan. 

Lo ! all these trophies of affection hot, 
Of pensive and subdu'd desires, the tender ; 
Nature hath charg'd me, that I hoard them not. 
But yield them up where I myself must render : 
That is, to you my origin and ender. 

For these of force must your oblations be» 

Since I their altar, you enpatron roe. 

O ! then advance (of yours) that phraseless hand. 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise i 
Take all these smiles unto your own command, 
Hallow*d with sighs, shat burning lungs did raise ; 
What me your minister for you obeys. 
Works under you, and to your audit comes 
Their distract parcels, in combined sums. 

Lo ! this device was sent me from a nun. 
Or sister sanctify'd of holiest note. 
Which late her noble suit in court did shun ; 
Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote : 
For she was sought by spirits of richest coat,* 

But kept cold distance, and did thence remove, 

To spend her living in eternal love. 



[2] By nobles, whose high descent is marked by the DOinber of qiuicten 
in their coats of arms. MALONE. 
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» 

But, O my sweet, what labour is't to leave 
Tlie thing we have not, mastVing not what strives f 
Playing the place which did no forin receive ; 
Playing patient sports in unconstrained gives ! 
She that her fame so to herself contrives. 
The scars of battle 'scapeth, by the flight, 
And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 

! pardon me, in that my boast is true ; 
The accident which brought me to her eye. 
Upon the moment did her force subdue. 
And now she would the caged cloister fly ; 
Religious love put out religious eye : 

Not to be tempted, would she be immured; 
And now to tempt, all liberty procured. 

How mighty then are you, O hear me tell ! 
The broken bosoms that to me belong. 
Have emptvM all their fountains in my well ; 
And mine I pour your ocean all among. 

1 strong o'er them, and you o'er me being strong, 
Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast* 

My parts had power to charm a sacred sun ; 

Tho' disciplin'd, I dieted in grace, 

Believ'd her eyes, when they t' assail begun. 

All vows and consecrations giving place. 

O most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space. 
In thee hath neither string, knot, nor confine. 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

When thou impressest, what are precepts worth, 
Of stale example ? When thou wilt enflame, 
How coldly those impediments stand forth 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame ? 
Love's arms are peace, 'gainst rule, 'gainst sense, 'gainst 
shame, 
And sweetness in the suffering pang it bears. 
The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 

Now all these hearts that do on mine depend. 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine. 
And supplicant, their sighs to you extend. 
To leave the battery that you make 'gainst mine. 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design ; 
And credent soul to that strong bonded oath, 
That shall prefer and undertake my troths 
27* VOL. IX. 
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This said, his wat'ry eyes he did dismoant. 
Whose sights, till then, were levell'd on my face : 
Each cheek a river running from a fount. 
With brinish current downward flow'd apace. 
O ! how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 
Who glaz'd with crystal gate the glowing roses* 
That flame thro' water which their hue incloses. 

O, father ! what a hell of witchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear ! 

But with the inundation of the eyes 

What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 

What breast so cold, that is not warmed here i 

O, cleft efiect ! cold modesty, hot wrath ! 

Both fire from hence, and chill extincture hath. 

For lo ! his passion, but an art of craft,, 

Even there resolved my reason into tears ; 

There my white stole of chastity I dafipt. 

Shook off my sober guards, and civil fears, ^ 

Appear to him, as he to me appears. 
All melting, tho' our drops this difference bore. 
His poison d me, and mine did him restore. 

Iq him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
Apply 'd to cautless,^ all strange forms receives 
Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 
Qr swooning paleness : and he takes and leaves 
In cither's aptness, as it best deceives : 
To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes. 
Or to turn white, and swoon at tragic shows : 

That not a heart which in his level came. 
Could 'scape the hail of his all-hurting aim. 
Showing fair nature is both wild and tame : 
And veil'd in them, did win whom he would maim ; 
Against the thing he sought, he would exclaim ; 
When he most burnt in heart-wish'd luxury. 
He preach'd pure maid, and prais'd cold chastity. 

Thus merely with the garment of a grace. 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover'd ; 
That the unexperienc'd gave the tempter place » 

[3] civil formerly signified grave> decorous, MALONE. 

C4] Read cautels. Applied to insidious parposci^ with sobtiltj and csa- 
ning. MALQNEr. 
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Which like a cherubim above them hovcr'd : 
Who, young and simple, would not be so lovcrM t 
Ah, me ! I fell : and yet do question make. 
What 1 should do again for such a sake. 

O that infected moisture of his eye ! 
O that false fire which in his cheek so glow'd ! 
O that forc'd thunder from his heart did fly ! 
O that sad breath his spungy lungs bestowed ! 
O all that borrow'd motion, seeming ow*d ! 

Would yet again betray the fore-betray'd. 

And new pervert a reconciled maid. 



THE AMOROUS EPISTLE OF PARIS TO HELEN. 

Health unto Leda*s daughter, Priam's son 
Sends in these lines, whose health cannot be won 
But by your gift, in whose power it may lie 
To make roe whole or sick ; to live or die. 
Shall I then speak ? or doth my flame appear 
Plain without index ? O ; 'tis that I fear ! 
My love without discovering smile takes place. 
And more than I could wish, shines in my face ^ 
When I could rather in my thoughts desire 
To hide the smoke, till time display the fire : 
Time, that can make the fire of love shine clear, 
Untroubled with the misty smoke of fear. 
But I dissemble it ; for who, I pray, 
Can fire conceal ? that will itself betray. 
Yet if you look I should afiirm that plain 
In words, which in my count'nance I maintain, 
I burn, I burn, my faults I have confess'd. 
My words bear witness how my looks transgres&'d. 

! pardon me, that have confess'd my error. 
Cast not upon my lines a look of terror ; 

But as your beauty is beyond compare. 

Suit unto that your looks (O you most fair !) 

That you my letter have receiv'd by this, 

The supposition glads me, and I wish 

By hope encourag'd, hope that makes me strong. 

You will receive me in some sort ere long. 

1 ask no more, than what the queen of beauty 
Hath promis'd me, for you arc mine by duty. 



i 
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By her I claim you, you for me were made. 
And she it was my journey did persuade. 
Nor, lady, think your beauty vainly sought ; 
I by divine instinct was hither brought : 
And to this enterprize the heav'nly powers 
Have given consent ; the gods proclaim me yours. 
I aim at wonders, for I covet you ; 
Yet pardon me, I ask but what's my due : 
Venus herself my journey hither led. 
And gives you freely to my promis'd bed. 
Under her conduct safe the seas I past. 
Till I arriv'd upon these coasts at last ; 
Shipping myself from the Sygean shore, 
Whence unto these confines my course I bore. 
She made the surges gentle, the winds fair ; 
Nor marvel whence these calms proceeded are ; 
Needs must she power upon the salt seas have» 
That was sea-born, created from a wave. 
Still may she stand in her ability, 
And as she made the seas with much facility. 
To be thro' sail'd ; so may she calm my heat. 
And bear my thoughts to their desired seat. 
My flames I found not here ; no, I protest, 
I brought them with me closed in my breast ; 
Myself transported them without attorney ; 
Love was the motive to my tedious journey. 
Not blust'ring winter when he triumph'd most. 
Nor any errorf drove me to this coast ; 
Not led by fortune, where the rough winds please, 
Nor merchant-like for gain cross'd I the seas. 
Fulness of wealth in all my fleet I see, 
I'm rich in all things, save in wanting thee. 
No spoil of petty nations my ship seeks. 
Nor land I as a spy among the Greeks. 
What need we ? See of all things we have store ! 
Compar'd with Troy, alas ! your Greece is poor. 
For thee I come, thy fame hath thus far driven me, 
Whom golden Venus hath by promise i^iven me. 
I wish'd thee ere I knew thee, long ago. 
Before these eyes dwelt on this glorious show. 
I saw thee in my thoughts ; know, beauteous dame, 
I first beheld you with the eyes of fame. 
Nor marvel, lady, I was struck so far ; 
Thus darts or arrows sent from bows of war, 
Wound a great distance off; so was I hit ^ 
With a deep smarting wound, that rankles yet. 
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For so it pleas'd the fates, whom lest you blame, 
I'll tell a true tale to confirm the same. 

When in my mother's womb full ripe I lay, 
Ready the first hour to behold the day. 
And she at point to be deliver'd straight, 
And to unlade her of her royal freight, 
My birth-hour was delay'd, and that sad night 
A fearful vision did the queen affright. 
In a son's stead, to please the aged sire, 
She dreamt she had brought forth a brand of fire. 
Frighted she rises and to Friam goes ; 
To the old king this ominous dream she shows; 
He to the priest ; the priest doth this return. 
That the child born shall stately Ilium burn. 
Better than he was 'ware the prophet guess'd. 
For lo ! a kindled brand flames in my breast. 
To prevent fate, a peasant I was held. 
Till my fair shape all other swains cxcell'd. 
And gave the doubtful world assurance good, 
Your Paris was deriv'd from royal blood. 

Amid the Idean fields, there is a place 
Remote, full of high trees, which hide the face 
Of the green-mantled earth, where in thick rows, 
The oak, the elm, the pine, the pitch tree grows. 
Here never yet did browse the wanton ewe, 
Kor from his plot the slow ox lick the dew. 
The savage goat, that feeds among the rocks, 
Hath not graz'd here, nor any of their flocks. 
Hence the Dardanian walls I might espy. 
The lofty towers of Ilium reared high. 
Hence I the seas might from the firm land see. 
Which to behold, I lean'd me on a tree. 
Believe me, for I speak but what is true, 
Down from the sky, with feather'd pinions, flew 
The nephew to great Atlas, and doth stand, 
With golden Caduceus in his hand. 
This, as the gods to me thought good to show, 
I hold it good that you the same should know. 
Three goddesses behind young Hermes move : 
Great Juno, Pallas, and the queen of love ; 
Who as in pomp and pride of gait they pass. 
Scarce with their weight they bend the tops of grass. 
Amaz'd I start, and endlong^ stands my hair» 
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Where Maia's son thus says : Abandon fear. 

Thou courteuus swain, that to these groves repairest. 

And freely- jurlge which of these three is fairest. 

And lest 1 should this curious sentence shun, 

He tells me by Jove's sentence all is done ; 

And to be judge, I no way can eschew. 

This having said, up thro' the air he flew. 

I straight took heart-a-grace, and grew more bold ; 

And there their beauties one by one behold. 

Why am I made the judge to give this doom ^ 

Methinks all three are worthy to o'ercome. 

To injure too such beauties what tongue dare ? 

Or prefer one, where they be all so lair ? 

Now this seems fairest, now again that other ; 

Now would I speak, and now my thoughts I smother : 

And yet at length the praise of one most sounded. 

And from that one my present love is grounded. 

The goddesses, out of their earnest care. 

And pride of beauty to be held most fair. 

Seek, with large alms, and gifts of wond*ro|i8 price, 

To their own thoughts my censure to entice. 

Juno, the wife of Jove, doth first inchant me ; 

To judge her fairest, she a crown will grant me. 

Pallas, her daughter, next doth undertake me ; 

Give her the prize, and valiant she will make me. 

I straight devise which can most pleasure bring, 

To be a valiant soldier, or a king. 

Last Venus smiling, came with such a grace. 

As if she sway'd an empire in her face : 

Let not (said she) these gifts the conquest bear. 

Combats and kingdoms are both fraught with fear. 

ril give thee what thou lov'st best (lovely swain ;) 

The fairest saint that doth on earth remain. 

Shall be thine own, make thou the conquest mine. 

Fair Leda's fairest daughter shall be thine. 

This said when with myself I had devised. 

And her rich gift and beauty jointly prized, 

Venus the victor, o'er the rest is plac'd ; 

Juno and Pallas leave the mount disgrac'd. 

Mean time my fate a prosperous course had run» 

And by known signs king Priam call'd me aon. 

The day of my restoring is kept holy 

Among the saints' days consecrated solely 

To my remembrance, being a day of joy 

For ever in the calendars of Troy. 
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As I wish you, I had been ^wish'd by others ; 

The fairest maids by me would have been mothers : 

Of all my favours, I bestow'd not any, 

You only may enjoy the loves of many. 

Nor by the daughters of great dukes and kings. 

Have I alone been sought, whose marriage rings 

I have turn'd back ; but by a strain more high, 

By nymphs and fairies, such as never die. 

No sooner were you promis'd as my due. 

But I all hated, to remember you ; 

Waking, I saw your image ; if I dreamt. 

Your beauteous figure still appear*d to tempt» 

And urge this voyage ; still your face excelling. 

These eyes beheld my dreams were all of Helen. 

Imagine how your face should now incite me. 

Being seen, that unseen did so much delight me. 

If I was scorch'd so far off from the fire. 

How am I burnt to cinders thus much nigher ! 

Nor could I longer owe myself this treasure. 

But through the ocean I must search my pleasure. 

The Phrygian hatchets to the roots are put 

Of the Idean pines ; asunder cut. 

The woodland mountain yielded me large fees, 

Being despoU*d of all their tallest trees. 

From whence we have squar'd out unnumber'd beams, 

That must be wash'd within the marine streams. 

The grounded oaks are bow'd, tho' stiff as steel. 

And to the tough ribs in the bending keel 

Woven by shipwright's craft ; then the main-mast, 

Across whose middle is the sail yard plac'd. 

Tackles and sails ; and next you may discern 

Our painted gods upon the hooked stern : 

The god that bears me on my happy way, 

And is my guide, is Cupid. Now the day 

In which the last stroke of the hammer's heard 

Within our navy, in the east appear'd : 

And I must now launch forth (so the fates please) 

To seek adventures in the ^gean seas. 

My father and my mother move delay. 

And by in treaties would inforce my stay : 

They hang about my neck, and with their tears 

Woo me, defer my journey ; but their fears 

Can have no power to keep me from thy sight : 

And now Cassandria, fall of sad affright. 
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With loose dishevelM trammels, madly skips. 
Just in the way betwixt me and my ships : 

whither wilt thou headlong run i she cries ; 
Thou bearest fire with thee, whose smoke up-flies 
Unto the heavens (O Jove !) thou little fearest 
What quenchless flames thou thro' the water bearest. 
Cassandra was too true a prophetess ; 

Her quenchless flame < she spake of (I confess :) 
My hot desires burn in my breast so fast. 
That no red furnace hotter flames <:an cast. 

I pass the city-gates, my bark I board ; 
The favourable winds calm gales afford. 
And flu tny sails : unto your land I steer. 
For whither else his course should Paris bear ? 
Your husband entertains me as his guest. 
And all this happ'neth by the gods behest. 
He shows me all his pastures, parks, and fields, 
And every rare thing Lacedamon yields. 
He holds himself much pleased with my being. 
And nothing hides that he esteems worth seeing. 

1 am on fire, till I behold your face. 
Of all Achaia's kingdom the sole grace. 
All other curious objects I defy ; 
Nothing but Helen can content mine eye : 

Whom when I saw, I stood transform'd with wonder, 

Senseless, as one struck dead by Jove's sharp thunder 

As I revive, my eyes I roll and turn, 

Whilst my flam'd thoughts with hotter fancies burn : 

Even so, as I remember, look'd love's queen. 

When she was last in Phrygian Ida seen ; 

Unto which place by fortune I was train'd. 

Where by my censure, she the conquest gain'd. 

But had you made a fourth in that contention. 

Of Venus' beauty there had been no mention : 

Helen assuredly had borne from all 

The prize of beauty the bright golden ball. 

Only of you may this your kingdom boast, 
By you it is renownM in every coast : 
Rumour hath every where your beauty blaz'd : 
In what remote clime is not Helen prais'd ? 
From the bright eastern sun's up-rise, inquire, 
£ven to his downfal, where he slakes his fire ; 

[5] Weshoaldread—l'A(? quenchless flames, fee . 
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There lives not any of your sex that dare 

Contend with you that are proclaim*d so fair. 

Trust me ; for truth I speak : nay, what's most true. 

Too sparingly the world hath spoke of you. 

Fame, that hath undertook your name to blaze, 

Play*d but the envious housewife in your praise. 

More than report could promise, or fame blazon > 

Are these divine perfections that I gaze on : 

These were the same that made duke Theseus lavish. 

Who in thy prime and nonage did thee ravish : 

And worthy rape for such a worthy man ! 

Thrice happy ravisher ! to seize thee then. 

When thou wert stript stark naked to the skin ; 

A sight of force to make the gods to sin. 

Such is your country's guise, at seasons when 

With naked ladies they mix'd naked men. 

That he did steal thee from thy friends, I praise him ; 

And for that deed, I to the heavens will raise him. 

That he return'd thee back, by Jove, I wonder ; 

Had I been Theseus, he that should asunder 

Have parted thus, or snatch*d thee from my bed, 

First from my shoulders should have par*d my head : 

So rich a purchase, such a glorious prey. 

Should constantly have been detain'd for aye. 

Could these my strong arms possibly unclasp. 

Whilst in their amorous folds they Helen grasp ? 

Neither by forc'd constraint, nor by free giving. 

Could you depart that compass, and I living. 

But if by rough inforce I must restore you. 

Some fruits of love ( which I so long have bore you,) 

I first wouldreap, and some sweet favour gain. 

That all my suit were not bestow'd in vain. 

Either with me you shall abide and stay. 

Or for your pass your maidenhead should pay : 

Or say, I spar'd you that, yet would I try 

What other favour I could else come by ; 

All that belongs to love I would not miss. 

You should not let me both to clip and kiss. 

Give me your heart, fair queen, my heart you owe, 
And what my resolution is you know. 
Till the last fire, my breathless body take. 
The fire within my breast can never slake. 
Before large kingdoms I preferred your face, 
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And Juno's love, and potent gifts disgrace ; 

To fold you in my amorous arms I choos'd, 

And Pallas' virtues scornfully refus'd ; 

When they, with Venus on the hill of Ide, 

Made me the judge their beauties to decide. 

Nor do I yet repent me, having took 

Beauty ; and strength, and scepter'd rule forsook : 

Methinks I choos'd the best (nor think it strange) 

I still persist, and never mean to change. 

Only that my employment be not vain, 

(O ! you more worth than any empire's gain !) 

Let me intreat : lest you my birth should scorn. 

Or parentage, know, I am royal born : 

By marrying me, you shall not wrong your state, 

Nor be a wife to one degenerate. 

Search the records where we did first begin. 

And you shall find the Pleiads of our kin ; 

Nay, Jove himself all others to forbear 

That in our stock renowned princes were. 

My father of all Asia reigns sole king, 

Whose boundless coast scarce any feather'd wing 

Can give a girdle to ; a happier land, 

A neighbour to the ocean cannot stand. 

There in a narrow compass you may see 

Gities and towers more than may number'd be ; 

The houses gilt, rich temples that excel, 

And you will say, I near the great gods dwell. 

You shall behold high Ilium's lofty towers. 

And Troy's brave walls, built by no mortal powers ^ 

But made by Phoebus, the great god of fire. 

And by the touch of his melodious lyre. 

Ask if we have people to inhabit, when 

The sad earth groans to bear such troops of men ; 

Judge, Helen, likewise when you come to land. 

The Asian woman shall admiring stand. 

Saluting thee with welcome, more and less. 

In pressing throngs, and numbers numberless. 

More, that our courts can hold of you (most fair) 

You to yourself will say, Alas ! how bare 

And poor Achaia is! when, with great pleasure, 

You see each house contain a city's treasure. 

Mistake me not, I Sparta do not scorn, 
i hold the land blest where n\y love was bom : 
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The/ barren elae, rich Sparta Helen bore, 
And therefore I that province must adore ; 
Yet is your land, methinks, but lean and empty, 
You worthy of a clime that flows with plenty : 
Full Troy I prostrate, it is yours by duty ; 
This f>etty seat becomes not your rich beauty. 
Attendance, preparation, curt'sy, state. 
Fit soch a heavenly form ; on which should watt 
Cost, fresh variety, delicious diet. 
Pleasure, contentment, and luxurious riot. 
What ornaments we use, what fashions feign. 
Yon tnay perceive by me and my proud train. 
Thus we attire our men ; but with more cost 
Of gold and pearl, the rich gowns are imbost 
Of our chief ladies ; guess by what you see. 
Yon may be soon induc'd to credit me. 

Be tractable, fair Spartan, nor contemn 
A Trojan bom, deriv'd from royal stem ; 
He was a Trojan, and ally'd to Hector, 
That waits upon Jove's cup, and fills his nectar. 
A Trojan did the fair Aurora wed, 
And nightly slept within her roseate bed. 
The goddess that ends night, and enters day,. 
From our fair Trojan coast stole him away. 
Anchises was a Trojan, whom love's queen 
(Making the trees of Ida a thick skreen 
*Twixt heaven and her) oft lay with. View me well, 
I am a Trojan too, in Troy I dwell. 
Thy husband Menelaus hither bring. 
Compare our shapes, our years, and every thing ; 
I make you judgess, wrong me if you can ; 
You needs must say, I am the properer man. 
None of my line hath turn'd the sun to blood. 
And robb*d his steeds of their ambrosial food. 
My father grew not from the Caucase' rock, 
Nor shall I graft you in a bloody stock. 
Priam ne'er wrong'd the guiltless soul, or farther. 
Made the Myrtean sea look red with murder ; 
Nor thirsteth my great grand-sire in the lake 
Of Lethe, chin-deep, yet no thirst can slake ; 
Nor after ripen'd apples vainly skips. 
Who fly him still, and yet still touch his lips. 
But what of this ? if you be so deriv'd. 
You, notwithstanding, are no right depriv'd : 
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You grace your stock, and being so divine, 
Jove is of force compell'd into your line. 

O, mischief ! whilst I vainly speak of this. 
Your husband, all unworthy of such bliss. 
Enjoys you this long night, enfolds your waist, 
And where he lists, may boldly touch and taste. 
So when you sat at table, many a toy, 
Passeth between you, my vex'd soul t' annoy. 
At such high feasts I wish my enemy sit, 
Where discontent attends on every bit. 
1 never yet was plac*d at any feast, 
But oft it irk'd me that I was your guest. 
That which offends me most, thy rude lord knows ; 
For still his arms about thy neck he throws. 
Which I no sooner spy, but I grow mad. 
And hate the man "whose courting makes mc sad. 
Shall I be plain ? I*m ready to sink down. 
When 1 behold him wrap you in his gown ; 
When you sit smiling on his amorous knee. 
His fingers press where my hands itch to be. 
But when he hugs you, I am forced to frown ; 
The meat I'm eating will by no means down. 
But sticks half way : amidst these discontents, 
I have observ'd you laugh at my laments, 
And with a scornful, yet a wanton smile. 
Deride my sighs and groans. Oft to beguile 
My passions, and to quench my fiery rage. 
By quaffing healths, l*ve thought my flame t' assuage ; 
But Bacchus' full cups make my flames burn higher, 
Add wine to love, and you add fire to fire. 
To shun the sight of many a wanton feat, 
Betwixt your lord and you, I shift my seat, 
And turn my head ; but thinking of your grace. 
Love screws my head to gaze back on your face. 
What were I best to do ? to see you play, 
Mads me, and I perforce must turn away ; 
And to forbear the place where you abide. 
Would kill me dead, should I but start aside : 
As much as lies in me, I strive to bury 
The shape of love, and in mirth's spite seem merry. 
But O ! the more I seek it to suppress. 
The more my blabbing looks my love profess. 
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Vou know my love which I in vain should hide ; 
Would God, it did appear to none beside ! 
O, Jove ! how often have I turn'd my cheek. 
To hide th' apparent tears, that passage seek 
From forth my eyes, and to a corner slept. 
Lest any man should ask wherefore I wept. 
How often have I told you piteous tales, 
Of constant lovers, and how love prevails i 
When such great heed to my discourse I took, 
That every accent suited to your look. 
In forged names myself I represented ; 
The lover so perplex'd and so tormented ; 
If you will know, behold I am the same ; 
Paris was meant in that true lover's name. 
As often, that I might the more securely, 
Speak loose immodest words, that sound impurely, 
1 hat they offenceless might your sweet ears touch, 
I've lispt them up, like one had drunk too much. 
Once I remember, your loose veil betray'd 
Your naked skin, and a fair passage made 
To my enamour'd eye : O ! skAi much brighter 
Than snow, or purest milk, in colour whiter 
Than your fair mother, Lseda, when Jove grac'd her. 
And in the shape of feathered swan embraced her. 
Whilst at this ravishing sight I stood amaz'd, 
And without interruption freely gaz'd. 
The wreathed handle of the bowl I grasp'd. 
Fell from my hold, my strengthless hand unclasp'd. 
A goblet at that time I held by chance. 
And down it fell, for I was in a trance. 
Kiss your fair daughter, and to her I skip. 
And snatch your kisses from your sweet child's Up. 
Sometimes I throw myself along, and lie. 
Singing love-songs ; and if you cast your eye 
On my effeminate gestures, I still find 
Some pretty cover'd signs to speak my mind ; 
And then my earnest suit bluntly invades 
^thra and Climene, your two chief maids, 
But they return me answers full of fear. 
And to my motions lend no further ear. 
O ! that you were the prize of some great strife,, 
And he that wins might claim you for his wife. 
Hypomenes with swift Atlanta ran, 
And at one course the goal and lady won ; 
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£ven she, by whom so many suitors perish'd. 

Was in the bosom of her new love cherish 'd. 

So Hercules for Dejaneira strove, 

Brake Achelous* horn, and gain*d his love. 

Had I such liberty, such freedom granted, 

My resolution never could be daunted. 

Yourself should find, and all the world should see, 

Helen a prize alone reserved for me. 

There is not left me any means (most fair) 

To court you now, but by intreats and prayer ; 

Unless (as it becomes me) you think meet. 

That I should prostrate fall, and kiss your feet, 

O ! all the honour that our last age wins. 

Thou glory of the twoTindarian twins ! 

Worthy to be Jove's wife, in heaven to reign. 

Were you not Jove's own daughter, of his strain. 

To the Sygean confines I will carry thee, 

And in the temple of great Pallas, marry thee ; 

Or in this island, where I vent my moans, 

I'll beg a tomb for my exiled bones. 

My wound is not a slight raze with an arrow. 

But it hath pierc'd my heart, and burnt my marrow 

This prophecy my sister oft hath sounded. 

That by an heavenly dart I should be wounded. 

O ! then forbear (fair Helen !) to oppose you 

Against the gods, they say, I shall not lose you. 

Yield you to their behest, and you shall find 

The gods to your petitions likewise kind. 

A thousand things at once are in my brain, 

Which that I may essentially complain. 

And not in papers empty all my head, 

Anon at night receive me to your bed. 

Blush you at this t or, lady, do you fear 

To violate the nuptial laws austere t 

O, simple Helen ! foolish I might say. 

What profit reap you to be chaste, I pray .' 

Is't possible, that you a world to win, 

Should keep that lace, that beauty, without sin P 

Rather you must your glorious face exchange 

For one (less fair) or else not seem so strange. 

Beauty and chastity at variance are ; 

*Tis hard to find one woman chaste and fair. 

Venus will not have beauty over-aw'd. 

High Jove himself, stolen pleasures will applaud ; 
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And by such thievish pastimes we may gather 

How Jove 'gainst wedlock's laws became your father. 

He and your mother Lxda both transgress*d : 

When yoQ were got, she bare a tender breast. 

What glory can you gain love -sweets to smother ? 

Or to be counted chaster than your mother i 

Profess strict chastity, when with great joy, 

I lead you as my bride espous'd through Troy. 

Then 1 entreat you rein your pleasures in ; 

I wish thy Paris may be all thy sin. 

If Cytherea her firm covenant keep, 

Tho' I within your bosom nightly sleep, 

We shall not much misdo, but so offend. 

That we by marringc may our guilt amend. 

Your husband hath himself this business aided. 
And (tho' not with his tongue) he hath persuaded. 
By all his deeds (as much) lest he should stay 
Our private meetings, he is far away. 
Of purpose rid unto the farthest West, 
That he might leave his wife unto his guest. 
No fitter time he could have found to visit 
The Chrisean royal sceptre, and to seize it. 
O simple, simple husband ! but he's gone. 
And going, left you this to think upon. 
Fair wife (quoth he) I pr'ythee in my place 
Regard the Trojan prince, and do him grace. 
Behold, a witness I against you stand. 
You have been careless of this kind command. 
Count from his first day's journey, never since 
Did you regard or grace the Trojan prince. 
What think you of your husband f that he knows 
The worth and value of the face he owes ? 
Who (but a fool) such beauty would endanger ? 
Or trust it to the mercy of a stranger ? 
Then, royal queen ! if neither may intreat. 
My. quenchless passion, nor love's raging heat 
Can win you : we are woo'd both to this crime, 
£ven by the fit advantage of the time : 
Either to love sweet sport we must agree. 
Or show ourselves to be worse fools than he. 
He took you by the hand the hour he rode. 
And knowing I with you must make abode. 
Brings you to me : what should I further say ? 
It was his mind to give you quite away. 
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What meant he else ? then let*s be bly the and ioWy, 
And make the best use of your husband's folly. 
What should we do ? your husband is far gone. 
And this cold night, (poor soul) you lie alone. 
I want a bed-fellow, so do we either. 
What lets us then, but that we lie together ? 
You slumb'ring think on me, on you I dream ; 
Both our desires are fervent and extreme. 
Sweet, then appoint the night, why do you stay ^ 

night ! more clear than e*en the brightest day. 
Then I dare freely speak, protest, and swear. 
And of my vows the gods shall record bear. 
Then will I seal the contract and the strife ; 
From that day forward we are man and wife : 
Then questionless I shall so far persuade. 

That you with me shall Troy's rich coast invade^ 
And with your Phrygian guest at last agree. 
Our potent kingdom, and rich crown to see. 
Hut if you (blushing) fear the vulgar bruit» 
That says you follow me, to me make suit, 
Fear it not, Helen ; I'll so work with fame, 

1 will (alone) be guilty of all blame. 

Duke Theseus was my instance, and so were 
Your brothers, lady ; can I come more near. 
To ensample my attempts by ? Theseus hal'd 
Helen perforce : your brothers they prevail'd 
With the Lucippian sisters : now from these. 
PU count myself the fourth (if Helen please.) 
Our Trojan navy rides upon the coast, 
Rigg'd, arm'd, and mann'd, and I can proudly boasti^ 
The banks are high, why do you longer stay f 
The winds and oars are ready to make way. 
You shall be like a high majestic queen, 
Led thro* the Dardan city, and be seen 
By millions, who your state having commended, 
Will (wond'ring) swear some goddess is descended* 
Where'er you walk the priests shall incense burn ;. 
No way you shall your eye or body turn. 
But sacrificed beasts the ground shall beat. 
And bright religious fires the welkin heat. 
My father, mother, brothes, sisters* ali 
Ilium and Troy in pomp majestical, 
Shall with rich gifts present you, (but alas !) 
Not the least pari (so far they do surpass) 
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Can my epistle speak ; you may behold 
More than my words or writings can unfold. 

Nor fear the bruit of war, or threat'ning steel, 
When we are fled, to dog us at the heel ; 
Or that all Grecia will their powers unite : 
Of many ravish'd, can you one recite 
Whom war repurchas'd ? These be idle fears ; 
Rough blustering Boreas fair Orithea bears 
Unto the land of Thrace, yet Thrace still free, 
And Athens rais'd no rude hostility. 
In ringed Pegasus did Jason sail ; 
And from great Colchos he Medea steal : 
Yet Thessaly you see can show no scar 
Of former wounds in the Thessalian war. 
He that first ravish'd you, in such a fleet 
As ours is, Ariadne brought from Crete. 
Yet Minos and duke Theseus were agreed ; 
About that quarrel not a breast did bleed. 
Less is the danger (trust me) than the fear. 
That in these vain and idle doubts appear. 
But say, rude war should be proclaim'd at length, 
Know I am valiant and have sinewy strength. 
The weapons that I u^e are apt to kill : 
Asia besides more spacious fields can flU 
With armed men, than Greece. Amongst us are 
More perfect soldiers, more beasts apt for war. 
Nor can thy husband Menelaus be 
Of any high spirit and magnanimity ; 
Or so well prov'd in arms : for, Helen, I, 
Being but a lad, have made my enemies fly ; 
. Regain'd the prey from out the hands of thieves. 
Who had despoil'd our herds, and stolen our beeves. 
By such adventures I my name obtain'd : 
(Being but a lad) the conquest I have gain'd 
Of young men in their prime, who much could do ; 
Deiphobus, Ilioneus too 
I have o'ercome in many sharp contentions : 
Nor think these are my vain and forg'd inventions ; 
Or that I only hand to hand can fight ; 
My arrows when I please shall touch the white : 
I am expert i' th* quarry and the bow ; 
You cannot boast your heartless husband so. 
Had you the power in all things to supply me. 
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And skould you nothing in the world deny me ; 

To give me such a Hector to my brother, 

You could not, the earth bears not such another. 

By him alone all Asia is well mann'd ; 

He like an enemy 'gainst Greece shall stand ; 

Opjios'd to your best fortunes, wherefore strive you \ 

You do not know his valour that must wive you» 

Or what hid worth is in me ; but at length 

You will confess when you have prov'd my strength* 

Thus either war shall still our steps pursue. 

Or Greece shall fall in Troy's all-conquering view. 

Nor would I fear for such a royal wife. 

To set the universal world at strife. 

To gain rich prizes men will venture far ; 

The hope of purchase makes us bold in war. 

If all the world about you should contend. 

Your name should be eterniz'd without end ; 

Only be bold ; and fearless may we sail 

Into my country with a prosperous gale ! 

If the gods grant me my expected day. 

It to the full shall all these covenants pay. 

HELEN TO PARIS. 

No sooner came mine eye unto the sight 
Of thy rude lines, but I must needs re-write. 
Dar'st thou (O shameless) in such heinous wise, 
The laws of hospitality despise ? 
And being a stranger from thy conntry's reach. 
Solicit a chaste wife to wedlock's breach ? 
Was it for this our free Tsenarian port 
Receiv'd thee and thy train, in friendly sort ; 
And when greiat Neptune nothing could appease, 
Gave thee fair harbour from the stormy seas ; 
Was it for this our kingdom's arms spread wide 
To entertain thee from the water side ? 
Yet thou of foreign soil remote from hence, 
A stranger, coming we scarce know from whence. 
Is perjur'd, wrong the recompence of right f 
Is all our friendship guerdon'd with despite ; 
I doubt me then, whether in our court doth tarry 
A friendly guest, or a fierce adversary. 
Nor blame me, for if justly you consider. 
And these presumptions well compare together, 
So simple my complaint will not appear. 
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But you yourself must needs excuse my fear. 

Well, hold me simple, much it matters not, 

Whilst I preserve my chaste name far from spot ^ 

For when I seem touch'd with a bashful shame, 

It shews how highly I regard my fame. 

When I seem sad, my countenance is not feignM ; 

And when I lour, my look is unconstrain'd. 

But say my brow be cloudy, my name's clear. 

And reverently you shall of Helen hear. 

No man from me adulterate spoils can win ; 

For to this hour I've sported without sin ; 

Which makes me in my heart the more to wonder, 

What hope you have in time to bring me under ; 

Or from mine eye what comfort thou canst gather, 

To pity thee, and not despise thee rather. 

Because once Theseus hurry 'd me from hence, 

And did to me a kind of violence ; 

Follows it therefore, I am of such price. 

That ravish'd once, I should be ravish'd twice ? 

Was it my fault, because I striv'd in vain. 

And wanted strength his fury to restrain ? 

He flatter'd, and spake fair, I struggled still ; 

And what he got, was much against mv will. 

Of all his toil, he reap'd no wished fruit, 

For with my wrangling I withstood his suit. 

At length I was restor'd, untouch'd, and clear ; 

In all my rape, I sufFer'd nought but fear ; 

A few untoward kisses he (Got wot) 

Dry, without relish by much striving got, 

And them with much ado. and to his cost, 

Of further favours he could never boast ; 

I doubt your purpose aims at greater blisses. 

And hardly would alone be pleas'd with kisses. 

Thou hast some further aim, and seek'st to do. 

What, Jove defend, I should consent unto. 

He bore not thy bad mind, but did restore me 

Unblemish'd to the place from whence he bore me. 

The youth was bashful, and thy boldness lack'd. 

And, 'tis well known, repented his bold fact ; 

Theseus repented, so should Paris do. 

Succeed in love, and in repentance too. 

Nor am I angry ; who can angry be 

With him that loves her ? If your heart agree 

With your kind words, your suit I could applaud, 

So I were sure you lines were void of fraud. 
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I cast not those strange doubts, or this dispense* 
Like one that were bereft of confidence ; 
Not that I with myself am in disgrace. 
Or do not know the beauty of my face ; 
But because too much trust hath damag'd such 
As have belie vM men in their love« too much. 
And now the general tongue of women saith, 
Men*s words are full of treason, void of faith. 

Let others sin, and hours of pleasure waste» 
'Tis rare to find the sober matron chaste. 
Why ? Say it be that sin prevails with fair ones» 
May not my name be rank'd among the rare ones f 
Because my mother Lxda was begutl'd. 
Must I stray too, that am her eldest child i 
I must confess my mother made a rape. 
But Jove beguil'd her in a borrow'd shape. , 
When she (poor soul) nor dreamt of god nor man, 
He trod her like a milk-white feather'd swan. 
She was deceiv'd by error ; if I yield 
To your unjust request, nothing can shield 
Me from reproach ; I cannot plead concealing ; 
Twas in her, error ; 'tis in me, plain dealing. 
She happily err'd ; he that her honour spilt, 
Had in himself full power to Salve the guilt. 
Her error happy *d me too (I confess) 
If to be Jove's child be a happiness. 

T' omit high Jove, of whom I stand in awe, . 
As the great grand-sire to our father-in law ; 
To pass the kin I claim from Tantalus, 
From Pelops, and from noble Tindarus ; 
Lxda by Jove, in shape of swan, beguil'd. 
Herself so chang'd, and by him made with child, 
Prove Jove my father. Then you idly strive. 
Your naiine from gods and princes to derive. 
What need you of old Priam make relation, 
Laomedon, or your great Phrygian nation ; 
Say all be true ; what then ^ He of whom most 
To be of your alliance you so boast, 
Jove (five degrees at least) from you remov'd. 
To be the first from me, is plainly prov'd. 
And tho* (as I believ'd well) Troy may stand 
Powerful at sea^ and full of strength by land ; 
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And no dominion to your state superior, 
1 hold oar clime nothing to Troy inferior. 
Say, you in riches pass us, or in number 
Of people, whom you boast your streets to cumber ; 
Yet yours a barbarous nation is, I tell you. 
And in that kind do we of Greece excel you. 
Your rich epistle doth such gifts present. 
As might the goddesses themselves content. 
And woo them to your pleasure : but if I 
Shall pass the bounds of shame, and tread awry ; 
If ever you should put me to my shifts, 
Yourself should move me more than all your gifts, 
Or if I ever shall transgress bv stealth, 
It shall be for your sake, not for your wealth. 
But as your gifts I scorn not, so such seem 
Most precious, where the giver we esteem. 
More than your presents it shall Helen please. 
That you for her have past the stormy seas ; 
That she hath caus*d your toil, that you respect her, . 
And more than all your Trojan dames afiect her. 

: But you're a wag in troth ; the notes and signs 
You make at table, in the meats- and wines, 
'1 have observed, when I least seem*d to mind them. 
Format the first my curious eye did find them. 
Sometimes (you wanton) your fix'd eye advances 
His brightness against mine, darting sweet glances. 
Out-gazing me with such a steadfast look. 
That my dazzl'd eyes their splendour have forsook ; 
And then you sigh, and by and by you stretch 
Your amorous arm outright, the bowl to reach 
That next me stands, making excuse to sip 
Just in the self-same place that kiss'd my lip. 
How oft have I observ'd your finger make 
Tricks and conceited sig^s, which straight I take ? 
How often doth your brow your smooth thoughts cloke ; 
When, to my seeming, it hath almost spoke ^ 
And still I fear*d my husband would have spy'd yc 
In troth you are to blame, and I must chide you. / 
You are too manifest a lov^r (tush) / 

At such known signs I could not choose but blush ; 
And to myself I oft was forc'd to say, 
This man at nothing shames. Is this (I pray) 
^ught, save the truth I Oft times upon'the board 
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'Where Helen was engraven, you the word 

Arao have underwrit, in new-spilt wine ; 

(Good sooth) at first 1 could not scan the line, 

Nor understand your meaning. Now (O ! spite) 

Myself am now taught so to read and write 

Should I offend, as sin to me is strange, 

These blandishments have power chaste thoughts to 

change. 
Or if I could be mov'd to step astray. 
These. would provoke me to lascivious play : 
^esidest I must confess, you have a face 
So admirable Tare, so full of grace, 
That it hath power to woo, and to make seizure 
Of the most bright chaste beauties to your pleasure. 
Yet had I rather stainless keep my fame. 
Than to a stranger hazard my good name. 
JMake me your instance, and forbear the fair ; 
Of that which most doth please you, make most spare. 
The greatest virtues, of which wise men boast, 
Is to obtain from that which pleaseth most. ^n 

How many gallant youths (think you) desire 
That which you covet, scorch'd with the self-same fire ? 
Are all the world fools ? only Paris wise ^ 
Or is there none, save you, have judging eyes? 
No, no, you view no more than others see. 
But you are plainer and more bold with me. 
You are more earnest to pursue your game ; 
I yield you not more knowledge, but less shame. 
I would to God that you had sail d from Troy, 
When my virginity and bed t* enjoy, 
A thousand gallant princely suitors came : 
Had I beheld young Paris, I proclaim, 
Of all those thousand I had made you chief. 
And Spartan Menelaus, to his grief. 
Should to my censure have subscribed and yielded. 
But now (alas '.) your hopes are weakly builded ; 
You covet goods possess'd, pleasures foretasted ; 
Tardy you come, that should before have hasted ; 
What you desire, another claims as due : 
As I coyld wish t' have been espoused to you. 
So let me tell you, si^nce it is my fate, 
I hold me happy in my present state. 
Then qease, fair prince, an idle suit to move. 
Seek not to harm her whom you seem to love. 
jLp my contented state let me be guided, 



As both my states and fortunes have providedT; 
Kor in so vain a quest your spirits toil. 
To seek at roy hands an unworthy spoil. 

But see how soon poor women are deluded,- 
Venus herself this covenant hath concluded ^ 
For in th' Idean vallies you espy 
Three goddesses, stripp'd naked to your eye ; 
And when the first had promised you a crown. 
The second fortitude and war's renown ; 
The third bespake you thus ; Crown, nor war's pridcr^ 
Will I bequeath, but Helen to thy bride. 
I scarce believe, those high i no mortal creatures 
Would to- your eye expose their naked features. 
Or say the first part of your tale be pure. 
And meet with truth, the second's false I'm sure ; 
In which poor I was thought the greatest meed, 
In such a high cause by the gods decreed. 
> have not of my beauty such opinion, 
T' imagine it preferr'd before dominion. 
Or fortitude ; nor can your words persuade me,- 
The greatest gift of all the goddess made me. 
It is enough to me men praise my face. 
But fronvthe gods I merit no such.grace : 
Nor doth the praise you charge me with, ofiend m^, 
If Venus do not enviously commend me. 
But lo ! I grant you, and imagine true. 
Your free report, claiming your praise as due. 
Who would in pleasing things call fame a liar» 
But give that credit which we most desire f 
That we have mov'd these doubts, be not you griev'd^ 
The greatest wonders are the least beUev'd : 
Know then, I first am pleas'd that Venus ought me 
Such undeserved grace ; next that you thought me 
The greatest meed. Nor sceptre, nor war's fame, 
Did you prefer before poor Helen's name. 
(Hard heart ! 'tis time thou should'st at last come down^ 
Therefore I am your valour, I your crown, 
Your kindness conquers me, do what I can ; 
I were hard-hearted not to love this man. 
Obdurate I was never, and yet coy 
To favour him whom I can ne'er enjoy. 
What profits it the barren sands to plough,. 
And in the furrows our affections sow ? 
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In the sweet theft of Veflus I am rude, 

And know not how my husband to delude. 

Now I these love-lines write, my pen, I vow» 

Is a new office taught, not known till now. 

Happy are thev, that in this trade have skill ; 

Alas ! I am a tool, and shall be still ; 

And having till this hour not stepp'd astray. 

Fear in these sports lest I should miss my way. 

The fear (no doubt) is greater than .the blame ; 

I stand confounded, and amaz'd with shame ; 

And with the very thought of what you seek. 

Think every eye fix'd oA my guilty cheek. 

Nor are these suppositions merely vain, 

The murmuring people whisperingly complain ; 

And my maid ^thra hath, by listening slily, 

Brought me such news, as touch'd mine honour highly. 

Wherefore (dear lord) dissemble or desist ; 

Being over-eyM, we cannot as we list 

Fashion our sports, our loves' pure harvest gather ; 

But why should you desist ? Dissemble rather. • 

Sport, but in secret ; sport where none may see : 

The greater, but not greatest liberty 

Is limited to our lascivious play. 

That Menelaus is far hence away. 

My husband about great affairs is posted. 

Leaving his royal guest securely hosted ; 

His business was important and material. 

Being employM about a crown imperial. 

And as he is now mounted on his steed. 

Ready on his long journey to proceed, 

Even as he questions to depart or stay. 

Sweet-heart (quoth 1} O ! be not long away. 

With that he reached me a sweet parting kiss, 

(How loth he was to leave me guess by this :) 

Farewell, fair wife (salth he) bend all thy cares 

To my domestic business, home afl^irs ; 

But as the thing that I afl^ction best. 

Sweet wife, look well unto my Trojan guest. 

It was no sooner out, but with much pam 

My itching; spleen from laughter I restrain ; 

Which striving to keep in, and bridle still. 

At length I rung forth these few words, 1 roilL 

He's on his journey to the isle of Crete, 

But think not we may ther^ore safely meet t 
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He is so absent, that as present I 

Am still within his reach, his ear, his eye ; 

And the' abroad, his power at home commands, 

For know you not kings have long reaching hands t 

The fame for beauty you besides have given me. 

Into a great exigent hath driven me. 

The more your commendation fillM his ear. 

The more just cause my husband hath to fear > 

Nor marvel you the king hath left me so,. 

Into remote and foreign climes to go : 

Much confidence he dares repose in me. 

My carriage, 'haviour, and my. modesty ; 

My beauty he mistrusts, my heart relies in ^ 

My face he fears, my chaste life he affies in. 

To take time now when time is, you persuade-'me,^ 
And with his apt fit absence you invade me : 
r would but fear, nor is my mind well set : 
My will would further what my fear doth let. 
I have no husband here, and you no wife ; 
I love your shape, your mien, dear as your life. 
The nights seem long to such as sleep alone ; 
Our letters meet to interchange our moan. 
You judge me beauteous, I esteem you fair. 
Under one roof we lovers lodged are. 
And (let me die) but every thing consider. 
Each thing persuades us we shall lie together. 
Nothing we see molests us, nought we hear. 
And yet my forward will is slack thro' fear, 
I would to God, that what you ill persuade. 
You could as well compel ; so I were made 
Unwilling willing, pleasingly abus'd. 
So my simplicity might be excused. 
Injury's force is oft-times wond'rous pleasing ;, 
To such as suffer ease in their diseasing ; 
If what I will, you 'gainst my will should do» 
I wish such force could be well pleased too. 

But whilst our love is young and in the bud. 
Suffer his infant vigour be withstood : 
A flame new kindled is as easily quench'd. 
And sudden sparks in little drops are drench'd, 
A traveller's love is, like himself, unstay'd. 
And wanders where he walks ; it is not laid 
On any firmer ground ; for when we alone 
29* VOL. IX. 
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Tblnk him to us, the vfiud blows fair, he's gone^ 
Witness Hypsipile, alike betrayed ; 
Witness with her the bright Mynoyan maid ; 
Nay then yourself,, as you yourself have spoken^. 
To fair Oenone have your promise broken. 
Since I beheld your face firsts my desire 
Hath been, of Trojan Paris to inquipe. 
I know you now in every true respect, 
I'll grant you thus much then, say you aflfect 
Me (whom you term your own.) I'll go thus far ;: 
Do not the Phrygian mariners prepare 
Their sails and oars, ev'n now whilst we recite 
Exchange of words about the wished night t 
Say that even now you were prepar*d to climb 
My long-wish'd bed, just at the appointed time 
The wind should alter, and blow fair for Troy, 
You must break off, in midst of all your joy. 
And leave me in the infancy of pleasure ; 
Amid my riches, I shall lose my treasure. 
You will forsake the sweets my bed affords, 
T' exchange for cabins, hatches, and pitch 'd boards. 
Then what a fickle courtship you commence. 
When, with the first wind, all your love blows hence .^ 
But shall I follow you when you are gone. 
And be the grandchild to Laomedon ! 
And Ilium see, whose beauty you proclaim ! 
J do not so despise the bruit of fame. 
That she to whom t am in debt such thanks, 
Should fill the earth with such adulterate pranks^ 
What will Achaia, what will Sparta say ? 
What will your Troy report, and Asia ? 
What my old Priam, or his reverend queen ? 
What may your sisters, having Helen seen. 
Or your Dardanian brothers deem of me ? 
Will they net blame my loose inchastity ? 
Nay, how can you yourself faithful deem me, 
And not amongst the loosest dames esteem me t 
No stranger shall your Asian ports come near. 
But he shall fill your guilty soul with fear. 
How often, angry at some small offence, 
Will you thus say : Adulteress, get thee hence ^ 
Forgetting you yourself have been the chief 
. In my transgressicm, tho' not in my grief. 
€onsider what it is, fcnrgetfttl lover, 
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To be 810*8 avtbor, and 8in*8 sharp reprotrer. 
But ere the least of all these ills betide me* 
I wish the earth may id her bosom hide me* 

But 1 shall all your Phrygian wealth possess. 
And more than your epistle can express : 
Gift8» woven gcdd, erohroidery, rich attire^ 
Purple and plate, or what I can desire* 
Yet give me leave, think you all this extenda 
To countervail the loss of my chief friends? 
Whose friendship, or whose age shall I emplogr 
To succour me, when 1 am wron^'d in Troy ^ 
Or whether can I, having thus misdone. 
Unto my father, or my brnthers run ^ 
As much as you to me, false Jason swore 
Unto Medea, yet from .Avon's door 
He after did exile her. Now, poor heart, 
Where is thy father that should take thy part f 
Old ^tes or Calciope t Thou took'st 
Ko aid from them, whom thou before forsook*8t. 
Or say thoodidst (alas ! they cannot hear 
Thy sad complaint) yet I no such thing fear ; 
14o more Medea did : good hopes engage 
Themselves so far, they fail in their presage. 
You see the ships that in the main are toss'd 
And many times by tempests wreck'd and lost« 
Had at their launching from the haven's mouth, 
A smooth sea, and a calm gale from the south. 
Besides the brand your mother dreamt she bare» 
The night before your birth breeds me fresh care. 
It prophecy'd, ere many years expire, 
Innamed Troy must burn with Greekish fire* 
As Venus favours you, because she gained 
A doubtful prize by you ; yet the disdain'd 
And vanquish'd goddesses, disgrac'd so late. 
May bear you hard ; I therefore fear their hate. 
Nor make no question, but if r consort you, 
And for a ravishcr our Greece report you ; 
War will be wag'd with Troy, and you shall roe 
Tbe sword (alas !) your conquest shall pursue. 
When Hypodamia, at her bridal feast. 
Was rudely ravish'd by her Centaur guest ; 
Because the savages the bride durst seize. 
War grew betwixt them and the Lapythes. 
Or think you Menelaus hath np spleen ? 
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Or that he hath not power to avenge hii teen I 
Or that old Tyndarus this wrong can smotlier ! 
Or the two hnous twins, each lov'd of other ! 

So were four valour and rare deeds you boast. 
And warlike spirits in which you triumph'd most : 
~r which you have attain'd 'mongst Holdiers grace, 
_ 'one will believe you, that but sees your face, 
Your feature, and fair shape, is fitter far 
For amorous courtships, than remorseless war. 
Let rough-hew'd soldiers warlike dangers prove, 
Tispity Paris should do ought, save love. 
Hector (whom you so praise) for you may fight ; 
I'll find you war to skirmish every night, . 
Which shall become you better. Were I wise. 
And bold withal, I might obtain the prize : 
In such sweet single combats, hand to hand, 
'Gainst which no woman that is wise will stand. 
My champion I'll encounter breast to breasb. 
Though I were sure to fall, and be o'erprest; 

If tliat you private confcrcnrc iiiti-eat me, 
I apprehend you. and you cannot cheat mc : 
I know the meaning, durst 1 yield thereto. 
Of what you would confer, what jou would you dci. 
You are tno forward, you too far would wade ; 
But yet (Uod knows) your harvest's in the blade. 
My tired pen shall here its labour end ; 
A guilty Eense in thievish lines I send. 
Spe»k next when your occasion best persuades. 
By Cyroene and ^.thra my two maids. 



THE PA,8StOHATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 



,1 hilh and vallies. dale »nd field. 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 
There will we sU upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their fiocks, 
By shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
There will I make thee beds of roses. 
With a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle ; 
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A gown made of the finest wool. 
Which from our pretty lambs we poll ; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold. 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 
A belt of straw, and ivy buds. 
With coral clasps, and amber studs. 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Then live with me and be my love. 
The shepherd swains shall dance and sing. 
For thy delight each May rooming. 
If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me and be my love. 

THE nymph's reply TO THE SHEPRERR.^ 

If that the world and love were young. 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue ; 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold^ 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold ;. 
And Philomel becometh dumb. 
And all complain of cares to come. 
The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yield : 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall. 
Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy bed of roses. 
Thy cap, thy girdle, and thy posies ; 
Some break, some wither, some forgotten^ 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 
Thy belt of straw, and ivy buds ; 
Thy coral clasps, and amber studs ; 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 
But could youth last, and love still breed ; 
Had joys no date, and age no need ; 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

ANOTHER OF THE SAME NATURE. 

Come live with me, and be my dear. 

And, we will revel all the year 

In plains and groves, on hills and dales, 
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Where fragrant air breathes sweetest galeae 

There shall you have the beauteous pine, 

The cedar, and the spreading vine. 

And all the woods to be a skreen, 

Lest Phoebus kiss my summer's queen. 

The feast of your disport shall be, 

Over some river, in a tree ; 

Where silver sands and pebbles sing 

Eternal ditties to the spring. 

Where you shall see the nymphs at play, 

And how the satyrs spend the day ; 

The fishes gliding on the sands, 

Oiiering their bellies to your hands ; 

The birds, with heavenly-tuned throats^ 

Possess woods' echoes with sweet notes ; 

Which to your senses will impart 

A music to inflame the heart. 

Upon the bare and leafless oak. 

The ring-doves' wooings will provoke 

A colder blood than you possess^ 

To play with me, and do not less. 

In bowers of laurel trimly dight. 

We will outwear the silent night. 

While Flora busy is to spread 

Her richest treasure on our bed". 

The glow-worms shall on you attend; 

And all their sparkling lights shall spend ; 

All to adorn and beautify 

Your lodging with most majesty : 

Then in my arms will I inclose 

Lilies' fair mixture with the rose ; 

Whose nice perfections in love's play. 

Shall tune me to the highest key. 

Thus as we pass the welcome night 

In sportful pleasures and delight. 

The nimble fairies on the grounds 

Shall dance and sing melodious sounds. 

If these may serve for to entice, 

.Your presence to love's paradise ; 

Then come with me, and be my dear. 

And we will straight begin the year. 
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STANZAS. 

Take, O ! take those lips away. 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day. 
Lights which do mislead the mom. 

But my kisses bring again. 

Seals of love, tho* seal'd in vain. 

Hide, O ! hide those hills of snow. 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow, 
Are of those that April wears, 

Bot my poor heart first set free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE. 

Let the bird of lowest lay. 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad, and trumpet be. 

To whose sound chaste wings obey : 

3ut thou shrieking harbinger. 

Foul procurer of the fiend, 

Augur of the fever's end, 

To this troop come thou not near, 

From this cession interdict 

£very fowl of tyrant wing. 

Save the eagle, feather'd king. 

Keep the obse^uy so strict ; 

Let the priest in surplice white. 

That defunctive music ken. 

Be the death-divining swan, 

Xiest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou, treble-dated crow. 

That thy sable gender mak'st. 

With the breath thou giv*8t and tak'st, 

'Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

Here the anthem doth commence : 

Love and constancy is dead. 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 

In a mutual flame from hence .; 

So they lov'd, as love in twain 

Had the essence but in one ; 

Two distincts but in none, 

"Number there in love was slain : 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder. 
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DiaUnce and no space was seen, 
Twixt the turtle and bis queen. 
Bat in them it were a wnnder. 
So between them love did sbine. 
That the turtle nw his right 
FUiniDg in the Phcenix' sight, 
' Either was the other mine. 
Property was thus appalled. 
That the self was not the same, 



Reason itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together. 
To themselves ^et either neither, 
ffimple were so well compounded. 
That It cried how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one, 
Love hath reasnn, reason none. 
If what parti can so remain. 
Whereupon it miide this threae' 
To the phoenix ar.d the dove, 
Co-aupremes and stai-s of love, 
Ai chorus to their tragic scene. 

THSENZS. 
Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity. 
Hence inclos'd,* in cynders lie ; 
Death is now the plicenix' neat, 
And the turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest : 
Leaving no posterity, 
'Twaa not their inlii'mil]'. 
It was married chastity. 
Truth may seem, but cannot be ; 
Beauty brag, bot 'tis not she ; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 
To this urn let those repair. 
That are either true or fair ; 
For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 
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